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AWARENESS  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  AND  THE  PROGRAMS  AND  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE 


Unit  I:-      SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 


MANUAL , 


Module  I 
Mapual  ^ 
Unit  1  ^ 


i  Unit  I:     SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 

OBJECTIVES 

% 

Participants  will: 


4  . 

-  V 

GROUPING 


Increase  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  unique 
conditions^  and  needs  of  students  with  handicapping 
conditions.  .  '  . 


Devel6p  an  awareness'  and  sensitivity  toward  the 
un^qufe  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 


  I 

Total  group  -  maximum  30  participants 

MATERIALS^ NEEDED  ' 


Overhead  projector 
Transparencies  - (Tl) 
Simulations 
Pencils 

Magic  markers  j  ^ 
Chart  paper 

Handouts  -   (HO-l  j  00-4) 
.DESCRIPTION  OF  THE^ ACTIVITY 


The  thr^e  components  presented*  are  intended  to  jdeve^'lop  an 
awareness  among  participants\  of  their  ujiique*  ro^e  and  how  it 
is  inter-related  with  the  roaes  of  the  other " participants 
and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  Vocational  preparation 
programs^  for' special  needs^  students      The 'trainer  should 
consciously  attempt  to  develop  a  greSiCer  sensitivity  to  the 
individual  need^^ of  students  so  that  participants  cam^ assess 
whether  their  district's  present  programs  an^  services  are 
adequate.     What  njay  seem  adequate  "from  one  perspective,,  may, 
upon  closer  examination,  re^veal  inad^fequacies  that,  ^given 
renewed  attention,  can  be  re-vitalized  to  refl^ect  thfe  type 
of  prpgfams  and  services  that>are  closer  to  the  i^eal 
desiilfed.         .  ' 


NOTE  TO  TRAINER  •  *  .  ^ 

The  trainer  needs  to  be  alerted  to  the  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds ,  training  and  experience,  among  participants, 
*    and  not  assume  that  all  share  commoii  under3tandings  and 
knowledge.     It  is  quite  possible  that  ma^ny  vocational 
''personnel  and  counselors,  -  for  example  -  have  had  little, 
if  any,  formal  preparation  in  the  area  pf  special  education; 
similarly,  many  child  study  team  personnel  will  have  had 
little  preparation  and/or  exposure  to  vocational  program 
options. 

Knowing  the  various  roles  represented  in  the  audience  will 
enable  the  trainer  to  use  the  expertise  of  participants  to 
foster  meaningful  and  relevant  discussion. 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT      '  '    .     ^  / 

WHO  ARE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS? 

a)  A  brief  overview  of  the  nature  of  disabilities  and  of 
the  related  effects  of  such  disabling  conditions,  in 
the  classroom,  should  be  presented  initially.  The 
material  contained  in^ Appendix  A  (Definitions  of 
Classifications)  can  be  used  as  a  handout  to  review 
major  categories  of  disabilities. 

Stress  the  importance  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
individual.     Cite  that  regardless  of  the  type  of  dis- 
abling condition,  each  person  is  unique,  and  that  no 
two  people -haying  the  same  disability  are  the  same. 
This  component  should  illustrate  that  the  uniqueness  of 
each  person  goes  far  beyond  labels,  diagnosis,  or 
outward  appearances.  \^ 

b)  The  Simulatioj/i  Activities  experiences*   (Appendix  B)  are 
suggested  as  Aids  to  fostering  greater  sensitivity  to 

,  .  the  nature^df  handicapping  conditions.  Thes^e 

activities  will  assist  participants  to  identify  more 
closely  with  societal  implications,  misconceptions,, 
unique  instructional  practices . and  the  feelings  of 
frustration  and  isolation  that  are  not  uncommon  to  ^ 
students  with  handicapping  conditions.  ^ 

Throughout  the  simulated  activities,  the  trainer* sh9uld 
be  obseih^ing  participants  for  their  tolerance, 
interest,  and  ability  to  complete  the  specified  tasks; 
is  information  can  be  used  in  follow-up  discussions 

elicit  the  feelings  of 'participants ,  to  shar6  obser-^ 
tions,  to  draw  out  implications  of  the  experience  in 
tempting  to  understand  the  person  —  -not  the 
handicap,  and  to  i(Jentify  what  can  be  done  to  enhance 
his/her  educational  or  vocational  success. 

^Everybody  Counts!"    A  Workshop  Manual  to  Increase  Awareness  of  - 
Handicapped  People   (The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children) 

•  ^  2     10  . 


The  structured  exercises  described  in  Appendix  B  should 
be  ^chosen  ■Carefully  according*  to  the  overall  goal  and 
pb jectiH)^es  of  th^  planned  workshop.     Some  of  these 
exercises  aim-  at  one  type  of  experien^A  learning  or 
one  specific  handicapping  condition  whil^e  others  are 
relevant  to  ^Innore  fthah  one  handicapping  condition  or. 
'  experience.     Some  exercises  reguire  specific  material-. 
Recommended  time  for  each  exercise  is  indicated  and 
should  be  considered  in  overall  planning.  However, 
some  variation  irv  time  may  be  more  suitable  to  your 
needs.     Selection  of  exercises  should  be  made  with  the 
specific  needs  and  sophistication  level  of  the 
participants  in  mind. 

Remember the  exercises  are  only  a  vehicle  for  new  , 
learning.     Adequate  time  for  follow-up  discussion  is 
very  important.     Facilitators  should  encourage  the 
participants'  exploration  of  their  feelings  during  the 
various  exercises.     Participants'  may  become  psycho-  - 
logically  tlirea^J^ed  by  the  emotional  involvement  in 
tTiese  exercises.  -  Facilitators  must  adequately  address 
the  participants'  emotional  tieeds  as  well  as  answer 
specific  requests  for  information. 

■*  '  *  . 

In  this  section,  the  simulated  exercises  are  provided  by  "  . 

topic  as  fo]/Lows:  >  ,  - 

topic  area.' A 

General  Simulations  .  *  - 

^  What  is  a  Handicap? 

He  and  Them 
'  Fears  and  Handicaps 
Feelings 


Visually  Impairea  SimulSitions 

Blind  Walk 
Blind  WQ^rker 

Hearing  Impaired  Simulation 

What  Did  You  Say? 
CommuniQation  Disorders  Simulation  . 

Communication  WitKtm<t  Spoken  Words 
Speech  Simulation  I  ^^^^^^ 

Tongue  Tied 
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^  Orthopedically  Handicapped  Simulation 

Foot  Pick-^up   '  '  '  ^  •    *  ' 

The  Robot  VJalk  * 

Fine  Motor  Coordination  Simulation 

My  Fingers  Doii't  VJork 

Stick  Fingers  -  ' 

Perceptually  Impaired  Simulations   "  . 

Mirror  Wr^iting  ,  . 

Walk  a  Straight  Line       '  ^ 

Learning  Disabled/Mentally  - Retar^ded  Simulations 

Say  That  Again  ^' 
Reading  Made  ^Uneasy 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  special  neec 
^population,  the  following  transparencT^'Sj.jiS^l ,  HO-2,' 
and  HO-3  are -suggested:  . 


tt 


Summary  of  DD  Population  by  Age. Groups"  .  <1$81) 


\ 


HO-l     _  \ 

"Summary  of  DD  Population  by  Age  Groups"  (1983 

projected)  HO-2 
"Educational  Levels  of  the  DD  Populations" 

(1981)  HO-3 


Using  either  HO-l  or  HO-2,  ask  participants  if  they, 
know  any  disabled  individuals  in  the  adult  age  group  * 
(22-64  yrs)?     Identify  the  activities  -of  these  ' 
individuals/Most  examples  will  illustrate  deafendency, 
. lack ^ of  skill  training,  inactivity ,  etc.     Ask  for 
Dossibj^  reasons  for  such  inactivity  or . involvement  at 
levels  less  than  potential. 

*      •        '    ■  ' 

Using  HO-3   (Educational  Levels  of  the  DD  Population) ,^ 
point  out  the  numbers/percentages  of  disabled 
iridivjLduals  that  are  not  in  any  form  of  schooling 
(9.18%);  discuss  possible  caiAses  of  this  statistic. 
Point  .out  that  a  majority  of  this,  population  are  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level,  but  that  ttrnly  ^ 
7.99%  finished  high  school.     Discuss  possible  causes 
and  suggested  solutions.        ^    ■  ■ 


The  trainer  may  use   (Handout  HO-4)   the  "Hajor.  Life 
Activil^ies -an<i  Corresponding  Functional  Limit^a^ions" 
chart,  as  a  means -of  focusing  on  seven  {7)'  major  life 
activities,  which  can  be  used  to  st^imulate  '  further 
thought  ana  discussion  about  some  of  the  needs  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideratioA ,  in  building  a  'needs- 
based  program'.     These  major  life  activities  ^e:  'self 
care;  receptive  and  expressive. language;  i^arning;  \ 
mobility;   self-direction;"  capacity  for  ind^^ndent 
living;  and  economic  self-suf f iciqncy . 

For  *each  of*  the  seven   (7)  major  life  activities  listed, 
the  trainer  should  elicit  practical  examples  (>f  each 
activity  from -oarticipan^ts .     Once  a  listing  of  such 
exampj.es  is  developed,  distuss  the  following: 

The  importance  of  having  such  skills 
-'How  such  skills  relate  to  employability 
.  -  How  such  skill  development  can  be  enhanced  by 
' "    programs  and  services  in  the  schools, 

-  What  the  curriculum  should  offer  to  develop 
such  skills  'j 

-  Can  tHe  teaching  of  s\j/ch  skills,  bev  integrated 
in  vocational  education  of ferings , \and  how 


m 


ight  "t^is  be  accomplished? 


For  audio-visual  purposes,  the  trainer  ma^  wish  to 
consider  using  the  filnf^trip,  "BettenJThan  I  Thought" 
cited  in  the  reference/  section. 


V  .  . 


Module,  I 
Unit  II  ■ 


Unit  II ! 


OBJEgTI\^S 


KEY-  PEI^SONNEL  IN  RROVIDING  APBROPR'IATE.  PROGRAMS 
 »  \  T  


Participants .  will'>. 


To.  foster  increased  understanding  and  cooperation  amdn^j 
the  following  school  and  community  resources  in  providing 

andicappefi'  students  with  appropriate  vocational 
pSgparation  programs: 

A  , 

School  counselors,  vocational  rehabilitation  ^ 
Counselors,  child  study  team  members  (school 
psychologist,   learning  consultant,  and  school 
social  worker),  vocational  educators •  # 


GROUPING 


V 


*     Large  group  presentation  -  maximum  30  participants 

MATERIALS 

^     Overhead  projector 
Transparencies 
Pencils 
Magic  Markers 
Chart  Paper 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 


ERIC 


The  focus  of  this  section  is  to  develop  and  discuss  the 
significance  of  the  team  concept..     In  sum,  the  various  roles 
of  the  participants  are  essential  t}0  meet  the  unique 
programming  heeds  of  individual ^handicapped  students. 
Discussion  should^illustratfe  how  the  various  roles  of 
counselor,  child  study  team  .members ,  etc.,  interrelate. 
The  trainer's  should  try  to  increase  participants' 
understanding  of  each  others  role|^  what  Services  they 
offer,  how  to  involve  them  (accessibility),  and  to  develop- 
a  strong  realization  about  the  importance  of  coordinated, 
multi-disciplinary  services.     The  roles  of  the  following 
groups  of  participants  are  to  be  presented  and  discussed: 

School  counselor 

Child  Study  team  members 

Sqhool  psychologist 

Learning  consultant 

School  social  worker 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Vocatiowcrk  Educator 
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Thje  material  contained  in  Appendi^K^f^.  ^Evaluation  of  Special 
EdVacation  Programs  and  .Related  Pilpil  Personnel  Services," 
may        used^.  addition,  the ,  transparency  (T-1)  may  be 

rerierred  to  in  presenting  th*fe  following  activity  on  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of-  J:he  various  resource  personnel 
involved^ 


V 


ACp-VJTY  SCRIPT/FORMAT 


> 


The  trainer  is  to  introduce  the  multi-disciplinary  nat^ure.  of 
.  the  group  of  i^ndividuals  and  their  respective  roles  in  the 
^planning  and  ifi^l^ementation  of  an  appropriate  vocational  J 

educat;^ion  pr<^gram  fpr  special  needs  students.  The  teajn  '  "  , 
''includes  thoie  identified  above,  ^s  well  as  administraJ:ors , 

paxents,  and  o^her  school /community  resources,  as  may  he).^- 

required. 


The  trainer  needai^to  briefly  present  examples  which  '  ! 
illustrate  how  each  of  these  resource  people  are  involved 
in  meeting  prograftimatic  needs  of  the  student.     One  suggested 
technique  to  identify  roles  and  functions  of  individuals  is 
to  identify  the  process  invplved  in  a  district,  from  initial 
referral"  to  actual  placement  in  classes,  and  ultimately  ;  i,n 
employment,'  ,       ^  ^  /  '  : 


\ 


Dlsclission  questions: 


Who  is  responsible  for  ident*^fying  or  referring  a 
student  with  suspected  physical,  mental emotional , 
and/or  sensory  needs? 

To  whom  is  the  individual  referred? 

X- 

What  is  the  referral  process  in  your  district? 

♦ 

How  are  parents  involved?  '  * 

Who  evaluates  the  student?        *  * 

Based  upon  the  social,  educati6nal,  p^ychologica^^  and 
medical  evaluations  obtained/  who  relates  such 
information  and  its  educational  significance  to  the 
respective  teachers? 

NOTE  TO  TRAINER 

Stress  the  importance  of  the  need  for  Coordination 
among  team  members,  especially  from  the  perspective  of 
the  student  and  his/her  family.     It  is  esseritial  that 
recommendations  and  decisions  be  consisten^t  and  under- 
stood by  all.     Emphasize  that  the  Special  Nee<^s^ 
Director  or  Child  Study  Team  Director  has  the  primary 
task  to  coordinate  the  diverse  input  received  from 
the  various  disciplines,  and  to  reach  decisions. for 
meeting  students'  needs. 


( 
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Identify 'the  teacher's  role  as  critical  in  achieving  a 

successful  placement  in^an  appropriate  vocational  ' 

program.     The  trainer  shouTd  indicate  that  all  of  the 

varibus^valuative  procedures  and  recommenda^tions  are. 

essentia^L  in  main&treaming  ,a  ^student,^   However  ,  what  • 

happens 'from  that  point  on  is^  critical ,  and  ?Jepend$ 

upon  the  willingness  and  resourcefulness  of  tHe^ 

teacher.  ^  '  "  '  . 

I. 

Discussion  questions  include:  . 

,  What  types  of  information  should  the  teacher  have 
about  each  special  heeds  student/  prior  to  his/he: 
placement  in  a  given  class? 

Should  the  teacher  be  included  iji  preliminary  . 
discussion,  and  have  a  part  in. the-  placement 
decision?  ^  * 

What  types  of  resources/assistajice  should  other 
team  members  provide  a  teacher  T)nce  the  student 
has  been  placed  in  a  given  classroom? 

■    *  * 

Who  can  assist  the  teacher  to'  develop  alternative 
teaching  strategies,  appropriate  to  the  si:udents' 

needs?.  ,  ^    •  . 

« 

In  an  effort  to  promote  a  cooperative  spirit  among 
participants  and  to  reinforce  role  and  function,  the 
trainer  may  wish  to  use  excimples  or  ac^tivities  in 
Appendix  D.  •  This  may  be  an  ^appropriate  means  of 
illustrating  the  need  for  understanding  a)  one's 
respoAsibilif ies  and  b)   the  responsibilities  of  one's 
respective  districts  regarding  a  request  for  input 
from  other  resource  personnel.  - 

Discuss  the  following  examples  with  the''  toljai  group. 

Ex.    (1)     A  vocational  instructor  has  agreed  to  take  a* 
visually  impaired  student  into  his  heating/^ir 
conditioning  shop  area.     Although  the  student  has  no 
academic 'j^rbblems  the  instructor  is  most  concerned 
about  safety  as^  well  as  the  appropriateness  of  the 
placement  of  the' student  irl  his  class.     What  can,  he 
do?     To  whom  should^ he ^go  with  his  concern?  What 
type  of  assistance  might  be  most  appropriate? 


I 
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Ex.    (2)     A  bui^^Ai^^  tiracJes  instructor  in  a  shared-time 
vocational  scho^^J-  yx^^  a  special  needs  student  in  a 
construction  c\h0^^  tn^  stude^^t  speeds  half  day  at  his 
home  school,  ai^A  ^^t^n^s  the  vocational  ^hool  for  half 
day,  every  day^    -^^irly  iti  th&'^year,  the  student ^s 
deficiencies  it^  l^^^ic^niath  and  basic  reading  skills 
begin  to  detra^^^j^otn-'l^is  ability  to  work  in  v 
construction  p^^j^c^t^*.    The  teacher  knows  what  the 
students  probjl^/h       ftn^  y^^l^  liKe  to  make  , suggestions 
to"  remedy  the  ^j<^^\^tio^  hefjo^^  it  is  too  late..  Should 
the  instructor  tn^  sending . school  district? 

Should  the  ins^^^^i^i^^o^  sittempt  to  tjitor.  the  .student  in 
math/reading?.  the  student  be  rergpv^d  from  the 

construction  p^^^^^m*     ^ho  can  assist  with  this 
situation?  .  ^ 

/ 


Module  I 

AWARENESS  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  AND  THE  PROGRAMS'  AND  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE 


Unit  III:  LEGISLATION 


mAisjual 

/ 
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UNIT  III/     FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LEGISLATION  -  AWARENESS 


Module\  I 
Unit 


Objectives;--:   -  \ 

Participants  will: 


Increase  awareness  of  highlights  of  P.L,  94-142^, 
P.L.  94-482  and  Section  504  pf  the 'Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  1973,^* 

p/"      Increase  awareness  6f  rights  and  protections  accordfed 
the  handicapped  child  under  tftese-  three  laws. 


Develop  an  increased  awareness  of  the  role  of 
vocation! 
program^ 


vocational  education^  in  the  special  education  students 


Become  familiar  \tfith  tgrms  and  phrases  indigenous  to 
vocational  education,  special  education, 

GROUPING  *  »      .  . 

Not  more  than  15-20  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  . 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

Transparencies   (T-2  -  T-6)  ' 

Overhead  projector,  screen,  transparency  marker. 
Handouts   (HO-5  r  h6-7)         '  * 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY* 

-  Overview  and  discussion  of  P.L,  94-142,   14th  Amendment, 
P,L,   ^4-482  and'Vo.cationdl  Rehabilitation  Act  of.  1973 
Sectidn.  504  demonstrating  through,  handouts  arid  trans- 
parencies their  key  points  and  interrelatedness , 

Voc,  *Ed;^^-  Definitions  urider  P,L,  94-482, 

-  •    ^  lEP  process  model  and  participants. 

Comparison  lEP  and  IVP  (Indrvidua/  Vocational  Plan), 
Discuss  additional,  personnel  fromiVocEd,  added  to  JIEP 
Process, 


*Sele.ction  of  Activities  and  supplements  dependent  upon 
population  being  trained;  re*fer  to  "NOTES  TO  TRAINER"  section, 
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ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT 
.  1. 


2. 
•3. 
4. 


V 


7. 


Discuss  and  talk  about  interrelatedne^ 


Present  T2. 
of  the  3'  laws. 

\     ^     .     .  ^  ^ .    .  ' 

Present  T3  and  use  as  Rights  and  Protection.  In 
discussion,  elaborate  on  keypoints.  1' 

Pi;esent"4y    Vocational  Educat;ion  legislation  and 
distributl  Handout   (HO-5)  .      •  '  '  _y 

Show  T5.     Discuss  aaid  elaborate'  on  3  major  sections. 
Stress;     How  P.L.   94-482  dovetaifs  with  salient  points 
of  Section  3^0^/  and  P.L.  94-142.' 

Show  T6  and  discuss  reactions  to  desirable  vs.,  required 
by  law  participation.     Stress;     Responsibility  foi?  lEP 
Development;  Responsibility  Development  of  ^Voc.Ed.  vs; 
Spec.  Ed.        ,      .  . 


Distribute/as  HO-^.     Discuss  input  of  Sgsc.  Ed./Voc. 
Ed.       Briefly  review  goal  and  objectiyqiTsetting. 
Discuss  personnel  available   (refer  back  to  H-r5)  arnd 
wno' should  be  responsible,  for  completion  of  individual 
-sections.     Stress;     Voc .  Ed . /Spec .  Ed.  working  jointly 
especially  in  areas  of  related  academic  instruction. 


Handouts  7  ind^'S   (HO-7  and  HO-8)   are/bptional  as  a 
further  discussion  and  clarification  of  the  lEP 
process.,  a^^^j,     r  -  ^ 

Svipplemental  Materials.     If  participants  are  not  : 
familiar  with  P.L.  94-142,  refer  to;  Mainstreaming 
Training  Packet  developed  at  &IC-I«7,  Morris  Plains, 
New  Jersey  -  specifically,  Units  4,  2  and  ,3  for 
, transparencies ,  worksheets  and  activities.     See  work- 
sheets included  as  examples. 


NOTES  TO  TRAINER 


Gauge  audience  to  see  where  emphasis  on  law  is  needed; 
e.g..  Child  Study  Teams  -  P.L. ^94-482,  eliminate  review 
of  P.L.   94-142  and  Section  504  Voc.  Ed..  Personnel  - 
Emphasis  P.L.  94-142.     Spec.  Ed.  Instructors  -  Emphasi3 
P.L.  94-482. 

Participants  might  wish  extensive  information 
concerning  definitions  of  the  various  special  education 
classifications.     Refer  back  to  Module  I,  Unit  I, 
Appendix  A.  ' 
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Participants  might  wish  extensive  information 
concerning  gob  functions  and  responsibilities  according 
to  N.J.  AC  6:28.     For  Special  Education  pupil  personcTisl 
. services  refer  back  to  Module        Unit  11;  Appendix  C\^^ 

If  trainer  wishes  to  review  more  extensively  the 
variPias_|.^^s  jcpn^^^^  this  unit,  refer  to 

Appendi^x  E.  > 


1 


.  4.  ■ 


% 


\ 


Local  Representatives; 

Mrs.  Mary  Callahan 
Parent  Representative 
Mo^grestown,  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Meredith  Flynft^ 

Director  of  Student  --Personnel  Servipes 

jGloucester^ Coijnty  Area  Vocational 

.    Technical  ^chool  '  » 

Dr..  Sol  Heckelman 
^Director  of  Special  Services ^ 
Pemberton  Township  Public^ Schools 

Virginia  Major 

Director,  Child  Study  Team  ^ 
Bordentown  Public  Sfchools  Cj^^-^' 

Mr.  John  McKeon 

School  Social  Worker  ^ 
Bergen  County  Special  Services  School  Distx^ic^ 

Ms.  Linda  Pedrick 
Career  Counselor 
Sterling  High  School 

Carlotta  Tavares 
Rehabilitation  Counselor 
New  Jersey  Division  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Mr.  John  Troxall,  Director 
Special  Needs  * 
Camden  Counify  Area  Vocational^r 

Technical  School        •  ^ 

Mr.  Briran  H.  Wall 

Vocational  Teacher  o\  tjie  Handicapped 
Linden  Hign  School 

Jean  Waters 

Office  Manager/  Camden  County 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
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Modulfe  III:      INTERVENTION  STRATEGIES  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
PUPILS  UN  VOCATIONAL  SETTINGS 
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Manual^ 
Handouts 
Ref  3^nces 


Module  IV: 


THE  CHANGE  PROCESS 
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/ 
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Module  I 

awarene/s  of  students  with  special 
needs  and  the  programs  and  resdurces  available 


UnitvJ^^.^  ,.  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  - 


MANUAL 
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Madule  I 
Unit  IV 
Manual  \ 


Unit  ^IV :     PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 

✓  "  .  ■  ■  " 


OBJECTIVES 


Participants  ^^ill:  .     .  '  .  ~ 

•     '  \     ■  ■  .  ■  ■ 

^.  -  ^  Promote  '^a  working  ktiowj^edger^of  the  variety  of 

educational-voca^ional-rehabilitation^program  options 
available.'  ^      *.  <  !  *      *  v  .  ^ 

GROUPING  ^  ^  .      ^     '  \ 

Total  Group  -  maximum  30  partj^cipants^  ^  •     .  % 

MATEPSALS  NEEDED 

—         '   ^— —  .         ^  ■ 

Overhead  projector  ^.v,.  , 

Pencils  '"^^^  . 

.  Magic  markers  - 
Chart  papef  ( 

Hand-outs  -  (HO-9  -  HO-14)  .  ^ 
Appendix  F  /  Z^*"^  ^ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITUSS  ^  ^ 

This  component  represents  an  overview  of  the  major 
educational . and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
programs.     It  is.  intended  to  stimulate  additional,  specyific 
input  from  participants  about -local  district  programs.  This 
component  presents   (1)   a  continuum  of  the  types  of  special 
education  programs  from  self-contained  to  mainstreaitied;  (2) 
the    broad  array  of  pre-vocational A/ocational  pr€fg?ams/  ' 
utilizing  New  Jersey  Pureau  of  Special  Program's  "Sequence 
of  Vocational  and  Occupational  Training  Programs  for 
sMi&ents  with  Special  Needs"   (3)   and  the  services  of  the 
f     Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.     This  overview  may 
'      provide  the  incentive  for  identification  and  discussion  .of 
specific  programs  which  exist  in  districts  represented 
by  participants  in  the  training  workshop.     Hopefully,  this 
may  result  in  exchange  visits,  to  see  such 'programs,  where 
appropriate  and  to  meet  a  district's  particular  need  for 
similar  prbgramming.  ^  -  / 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT 

 \  

.a.       The  trainer  should  review  each  of  the  program  options 
as  provided  in  the  New  Jersey  Administrative  Code,V 
(Handout' 9  Title  6 V  Ch.  -28 ,  2 . 2 ,  as  a  means  of  ' 
.  illustrating', the  scope  and  variety  of  program  options 
whixrh  exist.     The  trainer  needs  to  be  familiar  with 
each  of  these  options  to  both  define  and  illustrate, 
by  example,  the  appropriateness  of .placements  of 
students  within  each  type  of  setting; 


The  trfiiner  should  highlight  each  of  th^  programs 
presfented  in  the  "g6qaei>ce  of  Vocation^V^l^d 
Occupational  Training  Program  .fof*  Students  with^  Special 
Need3'\  (Handout  10)  r  to  create  an  awareness  and  . 
understanding  df  the  yarious  leVels  of  , programmatic  ♦ 
exposure  tV  vocations  that  are  possible..    Once  tliis  *. 
review  is '.completed  the  following  discussion  questions 
may  (be  useful: 

V  Which  of  these  programs  exist  in  your  district? 

If  this  is  npt  Jchowri,  to  wh6m  can  you^gb  to  find 

■•  .out?^^.--     '-^         \" ■       •  • 

Would  there.be  any  direct  benefits  to  you;  at '.the  ' 
secondary  levels  if  earlier  experiences  (T4C'or. 
■s      Introduction  to  Vocations)   at  the  elementary  level 
'  ;  ;We!re  provided?  * 

Woii  id  students  be  "'be tte'r  •  prepaced^JE^^  y6ur  yoca-:  . 
^      tiprial  area  if  they  had  prior  ^xj&oil^re? 

.    :  .:D6  you  have,  a  Work  Experienge  Cajw^r  -E^tploratio 

Pxogram  in  your  district?     If  so£  how  does  it  * 
'  '  ■  work?  V  '  ^. 

I        If  not,  do' you  6ave  stu^  might  beni^£it 

from  such- a  cooperative  placement?    ;  / 

y]6en  dp:,  special  needs  .stude'i^ts  in  your^  district 
♦   ;'r(5ceive  their  ..first  introduction  ;t^^^^  From 
':whom?     Is  It  early  enough?  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  = 

.Do.  secondary  special  needs  students  hay.e      ;  ^ 
dpp'ortunities  to  enhance  their  vocational  skills?- 

What  percentage  of  your  district's  special  neecJs.. 
population,  is  invbrv^d,  in  vocational  prepara.ti6n  : 
programs?  '.^      '      '  :    V.'  .  .  ,  °     '  -  * 

^3  .  \  •  ;•■  ' 

Has  your  district  any  .follow-up  studies  of  the 
-     .  ^peciail  needs  gradu^  .  /  - 

'To  f  acrilitrate  an  -undeirstandin^^  -the  :  specif ic\sejvices 
of  the  voc^tipnai  rehabili  counselor  and'  his/her ^ 

respective  agency ,  the  trainer  may  wish  to  refer  to  the 
publicatidri,  "A  Productive^ilbb;  for  a.More  Meaningful 
Life"'  (Handout  11).     This  brief  pub;iip^ation  4es^^^^ 
each  of  the  following  major  services:'    ""^  \ ' 

Rehabilitation  Evaluation  '  /  * 

Vocational  '^Guidance  and  Counseling 
Medical  Services 
;   Occupational  Equipment  an^  Tools 
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^  Trai-ning  - 
Room,  Board,  Trarxspor  tat  ion 
Job  Placement  and  Follow-up 

The  input  of  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors^  in 
attendance,  will  certainly  enhance  the  information  in 
the  brochure;  the  trainer  should*  stress  the  importance 
of  the  continuum  of  services  that  exists,  ranging  from 
the"  earliest  of  structured  programs  in  the  school 
'setting   (perhaps,  technology  for  children)  through  a 
work  study  program  or  specific  skills  training.  In 
discussing  that  continuum,  the  transition  from  school 
to  post-secondary  school  activity  needs  to  be  stressed, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  students  needing  the 
services/programs  offered  by  vod'atiohal  rehabilitation 
agencjies.     A  focus  on  the  continuum  of  services  should 
clearly  illustrate  the  importance  of  functioning  as 
independently  as  possible,  and  demonstrate  the  . 

importance  of  instruction  in  vocational,  social,-^  -^  

personal,  and  academic  skill  areas.     Refer  to  (Fig.   1)  . 
in   (Handout  12)   "A  Vocational  Delivery  Systepi  for  the 
Mildly^ Retarded  Individual" >f or  illustration  of 
contifuium  of  programs  and  services  needed  to  prepare 
individuals  for  employment. 

The  following  discussion  questions  may  enhance 
participants'  understanding  of  the  integral  role  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors  and  the  services 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Reh^abilitation   (DVR)  : 

When  is  a  student  eligible  for  referral  to  DVR? 

Should  all  students  be  referred  to  .DVR?,    Are  any 
students  from  your  district?     If  so,  who  makes 
/        that  recbmmer^ation  to  the  student? 

^  ■  I  -       N  ' 

What  type  of  services ^can  a  student  expect  to^ 
receive  from  DVR? 

How  can  your  school,  involve  a  DVR  counselor\gprior 
to  referring  students  to  him/her?   

If  your  DVRoff ice  has  been  training  and  placing 
your  former  students,  what  kinds  of  information  dp 
you  think  they  can  provide  you  with  that  would 
help  you  in  furthering  your  training  activities? 


.4. 


fusing  the  systems ^hart  in  Handout  13,  "A  Vocational 
Delivery  System  f^r  the  Mildly  Retarded  Individual" 
as  al^ulminating  activity ,. review  each  of  the  six  major 
components.     Ask  participant|^|to  identify  just  where 
in  the  delivery  system  they  'view  themselves.     Ask  them 
to  identify  one  or  two  areas  from  the  flow  chart  that 
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impinge  directly  upon  them.     Discuss  the :;Ways  in  which 
these  areas  affect  them,  positively /negafcively ,  and 
seek  suggested  ways  to  resolve  problem  ^Creas.  .  This  / 
activity  should  create  an  awareness  of  ^ach»^ 
participants  importance  in  the  vocational  delivery 
system  of  his/her  school ^  arid  of  the  need  for 
cooperative  interrelationships  on  behalf  of  "the [ 
students  involved.  ^^k 


The  trainer  may  wish  to  consult  appendix  F  which 
includes  lists  of  various  county  office  contact  persons 
in  special  education ,  vocational  education ,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 


Module  I 


AWARENESS  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  AND  THE  PROGRAMS  AND  RESOUR(iES  AVAILABLE 


Unit  I:       SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 


HAND-OUT^:       HO-1  -  HO-4 
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Module  I 


Unit  1 
/  HO-1 

flUMMAHV  OF  DD  POPULATION  BV  AQE  GROUPS  ' 
PLAN  VEAR  1M1 


1  •  1 

QEOQRAPHIC 
SUBDlVlStON/ 
COUNTY 

TOTAL 
STATE  DD 
POPULATION 

No.  % 

DD  POPULATION  BY  AQE  GROUPS  -  PLAN  YEAR  1981 

POPUL 
TOTAL 

re 

AT  ION 

Total 
Minority 
Population 

AQE  GROUP 
INFANTS  AT 
RISK  (0-2) 

No.  % 

AQE  GROUP 
PRE-SCHOOL 
(3-4) 

No.        %  ^ 

AGE  GROUP 
SCHOOL  AGE 
(5-17) 

No.  % 

AGE  GROUP 
ADULT  DD 
(16-21) 

No.  % 

AQE  GROUP 
ADULT  DD 
(»-•♦) 

No.  % 

AGE  GROUP 
SENIOR  OT. 
DD  (694) 

No.  % 

STATE  TOTAL 

7.499.200 

986.890 

75.590 

100 

2.100 

100 

1,630 

IX 

50,950 

IX 

4.350 

IX 

13.780 

IX 

2.8X 

IX 

ATLANTIC 

221.200 

■  41,340 

2.290 

2.9 

60 

2.9 

50 

2.9 

1.480 

2.9 

390 

2.9 

490 

2.9 

80 

2.9 

BERQEN 

863.460 

35.780 

6.690 

11.5 

240 

11.5 

190 

11.5 

5.860 

11.5 

5X 

11.5 

1.580 

11.5 

.320 

11.5 

BURLINGTON 

366.740 

47.650 

3.850 

5.1 

110 

5.1 

80 

5.1 

2.600 

5;1 

220 

5.1 

'  7X 

5.1 

140 

5.1 

CAMDEN 

46B.960 

67.960 

4.900 

6.5 

140 

6.5 

IX 

6.5 

3.310 

280 

8.5 

890 

8.5 

180 

8.5 

CAPE  MAY 

91. 6X 

7.590 

900 

1.2 

20 

1.2 

20 

1.2 

610 

1.2. 

50 

1.2 

30 

1.2 

CUMBERLAND 

137.4X 

22.580 

1.370 

1.8 

.  40 

1.8 

30 

1.8 

920 

'  1.8 

60 

1.8 

250 

1.8 

50 

1.8 

E^EX 

621.740 

306.260 

8.240 

10.9 

230 

10.9 

180 

10.9 

5.550 

10.9 

.470 

10.9 

1,5X 

10.9 

310 

10.9 

GLOUCESTER 

205.600 

19.140 

.  2.050 

2.7 

60 

2.7 

40 

2.7 

1.380^ 

2.7 

370 

2.7 

80 

2.7 

HUDSON 

549.280 

74.020 

5.510 

7.3 

150 

7.3 

120 

7.3 

3.720 

7.3 

^20  j  7.3 

VI  .OX 

-3-!  

7.3 

2X 

7.3 

HUNTERDON 

88.760 

2.1X 

830 

1.1 

20 

1.1 

20^ 

^1.1 

560 

1.1 

150 

1.1 

/  30 

1.1 

MERCER 

326.620 

64.580 

3.250 

4.3 

90 

4.3 

70 

4.3 

2.1X 

4.3 

190   1  4.3 

5X 

4.3 

120 

4.3 

MIDDLESEX 

598.840 

37.060 

5.980 

7.9 

170 

130 

7.9 

4.030 

^" 

340 

7.9 

1.X0 

7.9 

220 

7.9 

MONMOUTH 

501.080 

48.870 

5.X0 

6.6 

6.6 

110 

6.6 

3.360  !  6.6 

1 

290 

6.6 

910 

6.6 

IX 

8.8 

MORRIS 

405.540 

12.920 

4.060 

5.4 

110 

5.4 

90 

5.4 

2"750 

5.4 

240 

5.4 

740 

5.4 

150 

5.4 

OCEAN 

364.800 

13.130 

3.630 

4.8 

100 

4.8 

80 

4.8 

2.450 

4.8 

210 

4.8 

660 

4.8 

130 

4.8 

PASSAIC 

468.000 

86.940 

•4.680 

130 

6.2 

IX 

6.2 

3.160 

6.2 

270 

6.2 

850 

6.2 

170 

8.2 

SALEM 

63.260 

10.000 

610 

0.8 

20 

.8 

10 

•8 

410 

'  -6 

40 

•8  * 

110 

.8 

20 

.8 

SOMERSET 

'  213.140 

ii.stO 

2.130  , 

2.8 

.  ,60 

2.8 

50 

2.8 

1.430 

2.8 

120 

2:8 

3X 

2.8 

X 

2.8 

SUSSEX 

118.280 

910 

1.160 

1.5 

30 

^  1.5^ 

'20 

L  1.5 

760 

1.5 

70 

■■  1.5 

210 

1.5 

40 

1.5 

UNION 

501.000 

74.220 

4.990 

6.6 

140 

6.6 

110 

6.6 

3.360 

6.6 

290 

6.6 

910 

6.6 

180 

8.8 

WARREN 

86.300 

1.250 

830 

1.1 

20 

1.1 

20 

1.1 

560 

1.1 

50 

1.1 

150 

1.1 

30 

1.1 

2.1.2  Geographical  Concentration  of  DD  Persons 

As  is  «the  case  with  the  general  population  of  New  Jersey,  the  developmentally  disabled  are  most  highly 
concentrated  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of  the  State — Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Morris,  Passaic  and  Union  counties. 
Approximately  .48  percent  of  the  total  estimated  developmentally  disabled  citizens  of  New  Jersey  reside  in  these  six 
northern  counties.  About  21  percent  of  the  estimated  DD  population  reside  in  the  southern  New  Jersey  counties  of 
Atlantic,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Gloucester  and  Salem. 

In  the  southern  portion-of  the  State,  those  counties  included  in  the  Philadelphia  S.>1.S.A.— Camden,  Burlington 
and  Gloucester— have  the  highest  concentration  of  developmentally  disabled  persons.  While  actual  numbers  of  D.D. 
persons  in  othersouthem  New  Jersey  counties  are  low,  the  fact  that  density  is  also  low  in  those  counties  is  significant 
in  termi^  of  planning  for  service  delivery.  Low  density  also  exists  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  New  Jersey- 
Sussex  and  Watren  Counties— where  only  about  3  percent  of  the  State's  D.D.  population  resides. 

Assuming  that  the  population  projections  for  1983  are  correct,  .the  developmentally  disabled  population  will 
increase  by  approximately  2  percent— from  75,590  to  77,370.  The  overall  distribution  of  the  developmentally  disabled 
population  will  remain  essentially  the  same,  but  with  substantial  increases  in  Atlantic,  Burlington  and  Ocean  counties 
by  1983. 

\  ■  '  .  ■  ' 

Age  Groups  \ 

There  are  an  estimted  2100  infants  "at  risk"  of  becoming  developmentally  disabled  in  Ne.w  Jersey.  By  1983,  it  is 
J)rojected  that  the  numbef  of  infants  "at  risk"  throughout  the  State  will  increase  to  2150.  Their  distribution  throughout 
the  regions  of  the  State  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  total  D.D.  population  and  this  pattern  is  expected  to  continue 
through' 1983.  V 
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OeOQftAPHIC 
SUBDIVISION/ 
COUNTY 

TOTAL 
STATE  DD 
POPULATION 

% 

DD 

No.  Pop. 

DD  POPULATION  BY  AQE  GROUPS  -  PROJECTED  YEAR  1Si3 

•  IP 
POPUL 

TOTAL 

k  1  c 

ATION 

TOTAL 
MINORITY 

raPutAT. 

AOE  OROUP 
INFANTS  AT 
RISK 

% 

DD 

No.  Po^. 

AQE  GROUP 
PRE-SCHOOL 
(3-4) 

% 

DD 

No.  Pop. 

AGE  GROUP 
SCHOOL  AQE 

(S-17) 

% 

DD 

No.  Pop. 

AGE  GROUP 
ADULT  DD 
(16-21) 

% 

DD 

No.  Pop. 

AGE  GROUP 
ADULT  DD 
(22-44) 

% 

DD 

No.  Pop. 

AGE  GROUP 
SENIOR  CIT. 
OD  (65  ♦) 

% 

DD 

No.  Pop. 

STATE  TOTAL 

7,675.  aOO 

1.013,170 

77.370 

.  100 

2.150 

100 

1.670 

100 

52,150 

100 

4.450 

100 

14.060 

100 

2.S70 

100 

ATL>^TIC 

M.OOO 

46.350 

2>70 

3.2 

70 

3.2 

50 

3.2 

1.670 

3.2 

140 

3.2* 

.450 

3.2^ 

_  90 

3.2 

BB^QEN 

■68.760 

36.000 

6.7M 

M' 

11.3 

MO 

tl.3* 

190 

11.3 

5.890 

11'.3 

500 

11.3 

1.590 

11.3 

11.3 

BURLINQTON 

406.620 

50.120 

4.100 

5.3 

110 

5.3 

90 

5.3 

2,760 

5.3 

240 

5.3 

750 

5.3 

150 

5.3 

CAMDEN 

500.460 

69.560 

5.040 

6.5 

140 

6.5 

110 

6.5 

3,30.0 

6.5 

290 

6.5 

920 

6.5 

190  1 

CAPE  MAY 

103.000 

8.540 

1.020 

1.3 

30 

1.3 

20 

1.3 

669 

60 

1.3 

190 

1.3 

40 

1.3 

CUMBERLAND 

142.000 

23,34J^ 

1.390 

1.6 

40 

.  1.6 

1.6 

940 

1.6^ 

>  60 

1.6 

250 

1.6 

50 

1.6 

ESSEX 

6U.020 

X3.360 

6.200 

10.6 

230 

10.6 

160 

10.6 

5.530 

10,6 

470 

10.6 

1.490 

10.6 

300 

10.6 

QLOUCESTER 

214.200 

19.940 

2,100 

2.7 

60 

2.7 

50 

2.7 

1.410 

2.7 

120 

2.7 

360 

2.7 

60 

2.7 

HUDSON 

549.240 

74.020 , 

5.490 

7.1 

J50 

7.1 

120 

7.1 

3.70d 

7.1 

320 

7.1 

1.000 

7.1 

200 

7.1 

HUNTERDON 

69.140 

2.160 

650 

1.1 

'20 

1.1 

20 

1.1  , 

570 

1.1 

50 

1.1 

160 

1.1 

30 

1.1 

MERCER 

332.860 

65.790 

3.310^ 

4.3 

90 

4.3 

70 

4.3 

2.240 

4.3 

190 

4.3 

600 

4.3 

120 

4.3 

MIDDLESEX 

611.720 

37.860 

5.990 

7.9 

170 

7.9 

130 

7.9 

4.120 

7.9  • 

350 

7.9 

1.110 

7.9 

230 

7.9 

MONMOUTH 

51Z040 

49.940 

5.100 

6.6 

140 

6.6 

110 

6.6 

3.440 

6.6 

'  290 

6.6- 

930 

6.6 

190 

6.6 

.MORRIS 

416.020 

13.250 

4.170 

5.4 

110 

5.4 

90 

5.4 

2.620 

5.4 

240 

5.4 

760 

5.4 

150 

5.4 

OCEAN 

391.200 

14.060 

2.550, 

3.3 

70 

3.3 

60 

3.3 

1,720 

3.3 

150 

3.3 

460 

3.^ 

90 

«3.3 

PASSAIC 

476.200 

66.110 

4.790 

6.2 

130 

6.2 

100 

6.2 

3.230 

6.2 

280 

6.2 

670: 

6.2 

180 

6.2 

SALEM 

63.960 

11,120 

620 

0.6 

20  1  0.6 

10 

0.6 

420 

0.6 

40 

0.6 

110 

0.6 

20 

U 

SOMERSET 

221^ 

11.730 

2.170 

2.6 

60  i  2.6 
i 

50 

2.6 

1.460 

2.6 

IX 

2.6 

390 

2.6 

60 

^6 

SUSSEX 

125.040 

960 

1.230 

1.6 

30  1  1.6 

20 

1.6 

630 

1.6 

70 

1.6 

230 

1.6 

50 

1.6 

UNION 

502.000 

74.370 

5.040 

6.5 

140 

6.5 

110 

6.5 

3.300 

6.5 

290 

6.5 

920 

6.5 

190 

6.5 

WARREN 

88.100 

1.260 

640 

1.1 

30 

1.1 

30 

1.1 

570 

1.1 

50 

1.1 

150 

1.1 

30 

1.1 

Pre-Bchool  estimate  for  1981  is  1630  which  will  project  to  approximately  1670  for  1983. 

50,950  school  age  (5-17)  non-institutionalized  disabled  persons  are  estimated  to  be  residing  in  New  Jersey.  If 
population  and  birth  rate  projections  are  correct,  the  number  of  developmentally  disabled  persons  in  this  age  group 
should  increase  by  about  2.4  percent  by  1983  to  52,150.  This  age  group  makes  up  67  percent  of  the  total  DD  population. 

The  adult  population  (18— 64)  totals  18,1 10  with  4,350  aged  18-21  and  13,760  aged  22-64.  The  respective  projection 
will  increase  to  18»530,  broken  down  into  4,450  for  18-21  and  14,080  for  those  aged  22-64. 
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The  education  attainment  level^  of  the  developmentally  disabled  residents  of  New  Jersey  vary  considerably. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  DD  population  have  attended  some  high  school  or  better.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  DD 
I  persons  are  still  children  in  the  educational  system.  Figure  2.4  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  DD  persons  attaining 
'  vaf}|pg  levels  ot  education  for  1981.  ' 


FIOUflE  2-4 
EDUCATION  LEVELS  OF  THE  00  POPULATION 


CHILONEN 
^   AGE  14 

NO 

SCHOOLING 

SOME 
ELEMENTARY 

FINISHED 
ELEMENTARY 

i 

JUNIOR 

H.S, 

1 

SOME 

H.S, 

FINISHED 
H.S. 

SOME 

COLLEGE 

FINISHED 
COLLEGE 

TOTALS 

'*  %  " 

% 

% 

% 

•  \- 

% 

%, 

%  . 

% 

% 

DO  STATE  TOTALS 

33.3 

6,940 

9.18; 

'2.320 

3.07 

0 

0,00 

19.980 

26.43' 

12.860 

17.02 

6.040 

7.99 

1.680 

^22 

600 

.79 

76.500 

100 

aSoofCt  d  lhft«  figuft*  it  EHitnittt  ot  thg  Size  and  Characterittio  of  the  Non-tnslilutioral  Dtvelopm»ntally  DiMbltd  Population  in  Ntw  Jtrsey.  Gollty  &  Attoclatat. 
Inc..  Sant*  Fa.  Mtxico.  July  1960 
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ERIC 


ACTIVITY 

MPIMTION  OP  ACTIVITY* 

0IPIIH7I0II  OP  AISSTANTIAL  PUNCTIOIISl 
LMITATIOII  POR  AN  INOIVIOUM.^^ 

SELF-CAAE 

Daily  actlvltiM  which  mbit  a  p»f«on  to  mmx  buic 
mmu  ftf  food,  hygitfw  and  appwranet. 

A  paraon  who  haa  a  long-term  eondltion  a^lch  raquiraa  that 
paraon  to  naad  algnlfieant  aaaiatanca  to  look  aftar  paraonal 
fMdm       Aft  fiMxi  htfolana  and  aaoaaranca.  Sionlf leant 
aaaiatanca  may  ba  dalinad  aa  aaaiatanca  at  laaat  onfhaff  of 
tha  tima  for  ona  activity  or  a  naad  for  aoma  aaaiatanca  in 
am  than  ona  half  of  all  actWltlaa  nonaaily  raquirad  for 
aalf*cara. 

JICCEFTIVE  AND 

Expressive  lanquaoe 

WOnlfnUnlCailOn  involving  Dvin  VWIW  rmmrTmwmt 

bMvior  anabltng  tha  individual  both  to  tfidorttand 
othra  and  to  axpraaa  Maaa/intorn«tion  to  othara. 

A  paraon  who  haa  a  tong-tirm  condition  which  pravanta  that 
paraon  from  affactivaly  communicating  with  anothar  parson 
without  tha  aid  of  a  third  paraon.  a  paraon  with  apaciat  akill 
or  with  a  machanicaf  davioa.  or  a  long  tarm  condition  jwhich 
pravanta  him/har  from  articulating  hia  thoughts. 

1   CAB  AM 

LEARNINQ 

fimrmrmi  rtimftiM  caMMtMca  and  abilitv  to  acQuira 
Mw  bahaviora.  paroaptiona  and  information,  and  to 
apply  axparianeaa  In  naw  aittftiona. 

A  paraon  who  has  a  long-tartp  condition  which  aarioualy 
Intarfaraa  with  cognition,  visual br  aurat  communication,  or 
m9  of  hands  to  tha  astant  that  spacial  intarvantion  or 
apacial  programa  ara  raquirad  to  aid  that  paraon  in  laaming. 

MGBILITY 

Motor  davalopnwnt  and  ability  to  uaa  Una  and  groaa 
motor  akilia.  Ability  to  n»ova  ona  i  pareon  Trom  piacv 
to  placa  with  or  without  machanlcal  atda. 

A  parson  who  haa  a  long-tarm  condition  which  Impaira  tha 
ability  to  uaa  f  Ina  and/or  gross  motor  sklMa  to  tfia  aidant 
that  aaaiatanca  of  Mthar  paraon  and/or  machanical  davica 
la  naadad  in  ordar  f6r  tha  individual  to  mova  from  placa*to 
placa. 

SELF-DIRECTION 

Mamgamant  and  taking  control  ovar  ona*a  aocial  and 
poraonai  tifa.  Ability  to  maka  daeiaiona  affacting  and 
protacting  ona'a  own  intaraata. 

A  paraon  who  haa  a  long-tarm  condition  which  raqulraa  that 
paraon  to  naad  auistanca  in  baing  abia  to  maka  indapandant 
dacisioM  conearning  social  and  individual  activitiaa  and/or 
In  handling  paraonal  flnancas  and/or  protacting  hia/har  own 
1  aalf-intaraat. 

 ^   — 

CAPACITY  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  LIVING 

• 

Aga  approprlata  ability  to  tiva  without  axtraordinary 
aaaiatanca  from  othar  paraona.  aapaciaily  to  maintain 
namai  aoclaul  rolaa. 

A  parson  who  haa  a  long-tarm  condition  that  limits  tha  paraon 
from  partorming  normal  aociaul  rolaa  or  which  makas  it 
unaafa  for  that  paraon  to  liva  alono  to  such  an  txtant  that 
aaaiatanca.  suparvision  or  prasanca  of  a  sacond  parson  is 
raquirad  mora  than  halfl^  tima. 

ECONOMIC 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Maintaining  adaqiata  amploymant  and  financial  aup6ort. 
Ability  to  aarn  a  "living  waga."  nat.  aftar  paymant  of 
axtra-ordinary  axpanaaa  oocaiionad  by  tha  diaability. 
Abaanca  ol  dapandanca  on  family  or^lfara  for 
financial  auppon.  i 

A  paraon  who  has,  a  long-tarm  condition  which  p^vants  that 
paraon  from  working  in  ragular  amploymant  or  which  limits 
his  or  har  productiva  capacity  to  such  an  axtant  that  It  is 
inaufliciant  lor  aalf-support. 

•yatama.  March  1979.        ^  ^ 

•Sd/ca  of  dafinitiona  of  aubatantial  functional  limitation  ia  A  Numy^cai  and  Functional  Daacription  of  tha  Davalopmantal  Diaabilitiaa  Population, 
^llubath  M.  Boggs  and  R.  Laa  Hannay.  EMC  inatiiuia.  197K  '  '  ~ 

PIQUMt  %^  , 


AT  mSK 
AgaO-^ 

KRCSCHOOL 

SCHOOL' 
AgaS^U 

AOULT 
Af*  1«-21 

 ' 

AOULT         SENlOfl  CIT1ZCN 
Agaa-S4  A|«a5* 

h  1 

tmilATID 
TOTAL 
POmjLATIDN 

DO  as  % 

Population 

\ 

 •  

.71 



2.76 

.75 

.34 

.38 

.96 

age  group.  Thase  estimates  were  obtained  by  applying  the  prevalence  rates  to  projected  poRulation  data  for  both  1981 
and  1983.  All  general  population  data  for  New  Jersey  and  its  counties  were  obtained  from  tfaa  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  Division  of  Planning  and  Research.  It  is  important  that  people  using  the  dau  in  Table  2-1  and 
2-2  realize  that  these  numbers  are  only  estimates  and  are  not  be  used  aa  exact  numbers  of  developmentally  disabled 
people  in  the  Sute;  All  estimated  figures  have,  been  rounde4/to  the  nearest  ten  persons. 
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P.L.   94:482  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 
PART  C  -  Definitions  -  Partial  Listing 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


AREA 

VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

SCHOOL 


"The  term  'vocational  education V  means  organized 
educational  programs  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  preparation*  of  individuals  for  paid  or 
unpaid  employment,  or  fpr  additional  preparation 
for  a  career  requiring  other  than  a  baccalaureate 
or  advanced  degree;  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'organized  education  progreum' 
means  only   (A)   instruction,  related 'to  the  occupa- 
tion or  occupations  for  which  the  students  are  in 
training  or  instruction  necessary  for  students  to 
benefit'  from  such  training,  and   (B)   the  acqui- 
sition, maintenance,  and  I'epair  of  instructional 
supplies,  teaching  aids  and  equipment;  and  the 
term  'vocational  education '  does  npt  mean  the 
construction,  acquisition  of  initial  equipment  of 
buildings  or  the  acquisition  or  rental  of  land." 

"The  term  '  area  vocafcioxial  education  school '  means 

(A)  a  specializeq^nigh  schopl  used  exculsively  or 
principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  persons  who^  afe  available  for  study  in 
preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market,-  or 

(B)  th(B  department  of  a  high  school  exclusively  or 
principally  used  for  providing  vocational 
education  in  no.  I^ss  than,  five  different  .occupa- 
tional fields  to  persons  who* are  available  for 
study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market,  or   (C)   a  technical  or  vocational 'school 
used  exclusively  or  prinoipally  for  the  provision' 
of  vocational  education  tprper§ons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  schpol  and  who  are  avail-^  ' 
able  ^or  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the 
labor  market',  or   (D)  the  departmfent  or  division  of 
a  junior  college  Or  community  college  or  univer- 
sity operating  under  the  policies  of  the  State, 
board  and  which  provides  vocational  education  in 
no  less  than  five  different  occupational  fields, 
leading'  to  immediate  employment,  but  not  neces- 
sarily leading  to  a  baccluaureate  degree,  if  it^  is 
available  to  all  residents  of  the  State  of  an  area 
of  the  State  designated  and  approved  by  the  State 
board.,  and  if,  in  the  case  bf  a  school,  depart- 
ment, or  division  described  in   (C)  or   (D) ,  if  it 
Admits  as  regular  students  bpth  per sorts  who  have 
completed  high  school  and  persons  who  have  left 
high  school." 


HANDICAPPED 


STATE  BOARD 


LOCAL 
EDUCATION 
AGENCY  (LEA) 


POST- 
SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


NATIONAL 
ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 

EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
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"The  term  'handicapped' ,  when  applied  to  persons 
means  persons  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handi- 
capped, seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 
or  other  health  impaired  persons,  who  by  reason 
thereof,  require  special  education  and  related 
services,  anfl  who,  because  of  theij'  handicapping 
condition,  cannot  succeed  in  the  regular  . 
vocational  education  program -without  special 
educa.tional  assistance,  or  who  require  a  modified 
vocational  education  program."  »  • 

."The  term  ' State  Board '  medns  a  State  board  desig- 
nated or  created  by  State  law  as  the  sole  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  efdminis€l<ktion  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  for  supervision  of  the 
administration  of  vocational  education, in  the 
State." 

"The  term  ' local  educational  agency '  means  a  board** 
of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  . 
school  authority  shaving  acjministratiye  control  and 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a. city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  political  subdivision  in -a  state,  or 
any  other  public  educational  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and -direction  of  a  / 
vocational  education  prbg'ram,"  ^  - 


"The  term  'post-secondary  educational  institution ' 
means  a  non-profit  institution  legally  authorized 
to  provide  post-second*ary  education  within  a  State 
for  persons .eighteen  years  of  age  or  .older,  who* 
have  graduated  from.br  left  elementary  or 
secondary  school.  ^   "The.  terjn  •  eligible  recipient' 
means  a  local*  educational  agency  or  a  post-secon- 
ary  educational  institution. . 

"The  term  'National  Advisory  Council '  means  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
contp.nued  under  section  162."  j 


"The  term  'industrial 
mfeans  those 
tain  to  the 


arts   ^  

edjxfcational  programs   (A)  ^^frxcST^er- 
b6dy  of  related  courses ,  Organized 
for  the  development  of  understanding  about  \all 
aspects,  of  industry  and  technology,  including 
learning  experiences  involving  activities  such 
as  experimenting  /  designating-,  constt'ucting , 
evaluating ,  and  using  tools,  machines,  materials,- 


education 


rams 
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DISADVANTAGED 


process  and  (B)  which  assist  individuals  in  the 
malting  of  informed  and  meaftingful  iDpccupational 
choices  or  which  prepare  them  for  entry  into 
advanced  trade  and  industrial  or  technical . edu- 
cation programs . " 

he  term  disadvantaged '  means^  persons  (other  than 
handicapped  persons)  who  have  academic  or  economic, 
handicaps  and  who  require  special  services  and 
assistance  in  o|.der  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  . 
vocational  education  programs  under  criteria 
developed  by  the  Gommissioner  based  on  objective 
stajidards  and  the  most  recent  available  data."  ^ 


COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS 


fe  term  'cooperative  education '  means  a  program 
ot""  vocatipnal  education  for  persons  who,  through 
written  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  . 
school  and  employers,  receive  instruction,  includ- 
ing required  academic  "bourses  and  related  voca-^ 
tional  instruction  by  *jalternation  of  study  in 
school  with  a  job  in  ^ny  occupational  field,  but 
these  two  experiences  '^^st  be  planned  and  super- 
vised by  the  school  and ^employers  so  that  each 
contributes  to  the  student ' s ^education  and  to  his 
or  her  employability .    Work  periods  and  school^ 
attendance  may  be.  on  alternative'  half  days,  full 
days,'  weeks,  or.  otl\er  periods  of.  time  in  fulfill- 
ing the  cooperati^ve  |>rogram;;" 


"The  term    curriculum  materials  '  means  materials 
consisting  of  a  se-ries  of  courses  to  cover  in.- 
struction  .  in  any  occupational  field  which  are ■  ■ 
designed  to  prepare,  persons  for  emplpyment  at  the! 
entry  levisl.or  to  upgrade  occupational  competen- 
cies  of  those  previously  or  presentljy  employed  in 
any  occupational  field."  1^ 
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INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 


INDIVIDUAL  VOCATIONAL  PLAN 


I .  Identifying  problem 


I.  Indentifying  problem 


II.  Present  levels  of  educational 
performance         -  - 

r  11- 

Present  levels  of  educational 
performance 

A. 

/■ 

Academic  achievement  /7 
Intellectual  functioning 

F.      j^re-vocational,  vocational 

■  c- 

Personal  and  social  adjustment 

D. 

Physical  and  health  status 

E. 

Additional  evaluation 

III.  Child  Study  Team  Conclusions 

III. 

Vocational 'Development  Team 
Conclusions  < 

IV.  Annual  Goals 

IV.  Annual  Vocational  Goals 



1      V.  Objectives 

V;^/  ^^      V.  Objectives 

1 

VI .  Recommended,  Program 

A.  Rationale  for  type  of  program 

V  ;  and  placement 
:B^^^^  of- program's  reroip- 

as  "least  restrictive 

;    >  .    '  :  einylrp]^  :/  \. 

C,  Extfent' of  participation  in'^jciegular 

;*  e  program  v  ^«  ^ 


VI.  Recommended  Vocational  Program 
A. 


B. 


Rationale  for  type  of 
vocational  prograin  and 
placement 

Explanation  of  vocational 
program  as  "least 
restrictive  environment" 


VII .  .Related  Sertticea 

'  /    •._  ■.  •  .  .     .•     ■  • 

A.  Date  fot  commencing  services 

B.  Length  of  time  for  services 


VII.  Vocational  Services 

A.      Date  for  commencji-iig 
services 

-Vy     B.      Length  of  time  for  services 


VIIl.Evaluatibn  Procedures  and  Schedule 


VlII . Voc^tionali^^valuation  Procedures 
and  Schedule  "'^ 


IX. Child  Study  Team  Members* 

IX. Vocational  School  Staff  ttemblirs' 

Responsibilities  for  Program 

Jlesponsibilities  for  Program 

:  Implementation 

Implementation 

-  ■.  y  ..V  .A.,'J' LDT-C 

A.. 

LDT-C 

By  :  Psychologist 

Coordinator  of  Special 

.  ''Social  Worker 

Services 

c. 

CIE/Job  Placement  Teacher 

D. 

Vocational  Instructor 

E. 

Vocational  Evaluators 

INDIVIDUAI  EDUCATIONAL. PLAN 
lEP  Development  Meeting 
Bate   " 


Parents 


Signature  of  Agreement 
Attendees: 
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INDIVIDUAL  VOCATKJNAi;  P 


(nc 


ncluded  in  lEP  Statement 


(i 
(ii 

{iii 


*(iv 


rlristructional  Guide 

)  Schedule  of  time  ' 
)  Instructional  strategies  to  be 
utilized 

)  Techniques  and  activities  to  support 

personal-social  development 
)  Special  instructional  media  and 
materials  needed  » 


Suggested  Instructional  ljuide 


(iv)  Special  instructional 
media  and.  materials  , 
needed  -  stiggested  ' 


s  1' 
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'•.VtV,-'., 

A^^  Inputs  for 

.  .  Specia]*£du'aitibn  Pertdnnel 

•     Review  And  analyze 
referra)*  information 

Disseminate  referral 
procedures 


Dissemiriate  information  ■ 
describing  available  special 
education  and  related 
aei'vices 


Obtain  consent  fo^; 
evaluation  of  learner "'•••♦..^ 
from  parents 

Collect  aciditional  information- 


FIGURE  4.  lEP  PROCESS  MODEL- 


Complete  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  by  psvcholdpist 
and  other  special  education 
personnel 

Determined  by  special  education 
personnel 


•Contact  parents  

Arrange  meeting  ••••**'  ^ ' 
Appoint  LEA  representatives 
Conduct  meeting(s)  •  • : •  •   v  •  * 


Identify  the  Jeast  restrictive  1^ 

enyiroiirnent\placement 


Develop  annual  educational 
goals  and  objectives 


Provide  specialized  instruction  • 

Provide  support  and  teacher  •'*' 
consultation  services 


-  .Mana'ge  the  monitoring  and  ' 
/«vi)i|at)on  of  the.IEP 


Referralpf ; 
students 


Infonna] 

Data 
Collection 


Evaluation 


Sharing^ 
Assessment 
Information 


Placement 
Decision 


Developing 
ipa  .Writing 
•  the  IE?  ^ 


Implement- 
ing and  Mon- 
itoring, the 
IE? 


Activities  and  input  for 

Vocational  Education  Personnel 

Identify  students 
encpunierihg  learning^ 
difficulties 

Refer  .students  requiring 
special  services  to  succeed 


Provide  requested  information 
regarding  vocational  education 
progr.am  and/or  referred 
learner 


IE? 
Evaluation 


Aj^apted  frdm:  Procedurti  for  Identification,  Evaluation  and  Placement 
'  i      Exceptional  Children.  Frankfort:  Bureau  of  £ducatiop  iof\ 
'Exceptional  Children,  Kentucky  Department  of  Educatioh,  n\d. 


Determine  learner*s  vocational 
interests  arid  aptitude 

Review  assessment  information 
on  basic  skills  (e.g.,  reading) 


Asist  in  determining  leasts  '  • . 
restrictive  environment  -.j^. 

Identify  goal^  and  objectives 
for  the  vocational  education 
program 

'[Self  ct  gokls  af)d  objectives 
^for  the  learner 

Design  instructional  plans 
and  materials--^ 

Specify  suppori  aervices  and 
special  materials  iieeded 

Identif^needed  equipment 
and  facility  modifications 

Develop  cooperativejjrangements 
for  implementing  andevaluating 
thelEP 

Compile  and  report  leainer 
progress  information 

Auess  learner  attainment  of 
goals  and  objectives 


Recommend  changes  in  lEP 

Evaluate  support  services  i 
assisUnce  received  ;  ' 


;     ^  ,  -    Mocjule  I  ; 
:       .       .  ^  . :  'J\:       Unit  III:  V 

.        '         ,1  '   ■  Handout  8 

'     '  QUESTIONS  RELATED  TO  THE  INDIVIDUALIZED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Please  answer  the  following  by  No        Somewhat  Yes 

checking  the  scale  to  the  right.  ^ 

1.  Do  I  understand' the  purpose  of 

an  lEP?    *   .*.  

2.  Do  I  know  what  an  lEP  should  ■  ^  i  V 
contain?                                                .  *                 *  lo* .  M'v  1 X*  • 

3.  Do  I  understand  that  the  child's 
problem  areas  outhe  to  be  speci- 
fically addressed  in  the  lEP?  *  *...., ^  *....;.. 

4.  Do  I  understand  what  is  meant  .  , 

by  annual  goals?  *  *....... 

5.  Do  I  understiand  how  short.,^term 
objectives  relate  to  annual* 

goals ?  ^  ,   *  *  *.  .  .  •ri^i 

6.  Do  I  know  of  the  types  of  related  services  that  may  be 
provided?. ..... . .  r  *  ..*...  *  

7.  Do  I  understand  tlj^eAine^ning  of  placement  in^  the  least 

restrictive  env^f  Qnment?  ....*..  *  /.*... .  .  . . 

I-  '  *»        *  '  -  *  "  ■  -  '  ■  . 

8.  Do  I  know  hoyi;^.i>?ten'^Tand  in  what      >  v-: 
ways  a  child'^^'.  lEP^J^s 

reviewed?  :...*........*  *  

9.  Do  I  know  what  I  should  do  to  v / 

prepare  for  the  •  lEP  meeting?......*  *  ...*..  

10.  Do  I  know  who  should  parti-  ^  ' 
cipate  at  the  meeting  and 

what  their  contribution  , 

should  be?  *  *...;;...*  

11.  Do  I  have* an  understanding  of 

what  should  happen  at  the  lEP  . 

meeting?.  *^  *.  *•  •  •  


12.     Do  I  have  an  understanding  of 
my  role  as  a  member  of  the  lEP 


Do  I  know  what  my  rights  are  ; 
in  relation  to  identif icati.on^ 
evaluation  and  placement  as  it ^ 
relates  to  Due  Process? 

Do  I  know  where  and  how  to 
proceed  if  I  choose  to 
pursue  Due  Process?  
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SUBCHAPTER  2.     EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


6:28-2'.  1 


Provision  of  programs 


(a)  All  local  public  school  districts  shall  provide  educational 
programs  and  related  services  for  educationally  handicapped 


pupils  as  recommended  by  the  basic  child  study  team  of 
local  public  school  district:  y 


the 


1. 


2. 


3. 


(b) 


ERIC 


Each  educationally  handicapped  pupil  shall  be  provided 
*a  special  educational  program  and  services  according  to 
hpw  the  pupil  can  best  achieve  success  in  learning, 
including  related  services  which  are  specified  in  the 
pupil's  individualized  education  program; 

Where  appropriate,  educationally  handicapped  pupils 
shall  be  grouped  with  or  participate  with  non-educa- 
tionally  handicapped  pupils  or  less  severely 
handicapped  pupils  in  activities  that  are  part  of  their 
edu(!>4tional  program;.  ^ 

The  participation  of  educationally  handicapped  pupils 
in  regular  school  programs  or  activities  shall  be  based 
on  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  the  capabilities  ofc^ 
the  pupil  permit.     Reasonable  proyisionfe  to  protect  ther 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  pupil  shall-  be  taken  into 
account; 

When  the  individualized  education  program  of  an        ,  » 
educationally  handicapped  pupil  capable  of  beiryg 
included  in  physical  education,  industrial  arts,  fine 
arts,  music^  home ^economics  and  other  general  education 
programs  including  intramural  and  inter scholastic 
sports,  extracurricular  and  co-curricular  activiities  as 
well  as  appropriate  health,  recreational  and  social 
activities  does  not  specifically  state  the  need  for 
specialized  instruction  or  related  services  or  describe 
any  restrictions,  the  pupil  shall  be  included  in  the 
regular  school  program  provided  by  the  school  district; 

When  instruction  in  these  areas  is  provided  to  groups 
consisting  solely  of  classified  pupils,  the  size  of  the 
groups  and  age  r;ange  shall  conform  with'  the  '  ^ 

requirements  for  special  class  programs  j^^scribed  in 
these  regulations*  } 

The  chief  schoqj.  administrator  or  designee  shall  be^ 
responsible  for  the  placement  of  handicapped  pupils 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  basic^child  study  *--ri 
team  employed  by  thfe  local  board  of  education  and  in 
conformance  with  the  pupil's  individualized  education, 
program.  \7 

4S 
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6: 28-2 ,2       ^     Educational  program  opti9ns 


(a)     An  educationally  handicapped  pupil  shall  be  placed  in' 
the  educational  program  appropriate* to  the  pupil's 
needs,  / 

tb)     In  determining  the  most  appropriate  program,  an 

educationally  handicapped  pupil  shall  be  placed  in  the  ^ 
program  option  which  is  individually  det:er:mined  by  the 
basic  child  study  team  to  be  the  least  restrictive 
en^Ttjonment  in  view  of  *  the  pupil '  s 'particular  educa- 
tion program. 

^         1.      Unless  an  educationally  handicapped  pupil Vs 

individualized  education  program  re^ijuiir.es  other 
arrangements,  the  pupil  shall  be  educated'  in  the 
school  which  the  pupil  would  attend,  if  not  handi- 
capped.    Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  place  an 
educationally  handicapped  pupil  iri;an  educational 
setting  as  close  to  ■Hfs/her  ,honie -'as  pos^^ 

^2.       In  se.lect|^  the  least 'xe^^^ 

consideration  shaljl^be.  given  tO;  any  pol^^^ 
harinful  effect  on  ^the  pii^il  or:  dn/.th^  of 
service's  which  the  pupil^^eeds .  ■  ^ 

(cj     Educational  proigram  options  shall  include:- 

1.  Instruction  in  school  which  complement?  regular 
means: 

i.      Modification  of  regular  classroom  program;  ^ 
ii.       Supplementary  instruction; 
iii.       Resource  room;  ^ 
iv.       Speech  correction;  * 

2.  A  special  class  program  in  the  local  school 
district; 

3.  A  special  education  program  in  the  following 

settings:  S 

«.  .  ' 

i  .      The  public  schools  of  another  local  school 
^  *  district;  _  . 

ii.       a  county  vocational  and  technical  school; 
iii.      A  county  special  services  commission; 
^»  iv.      An  educational  services  commission; 

V,      A  jointure  commission. 
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4.      Public  school  programs  in  hospitals,  convalescent  , 
homes  or  other  private  institutions  provided  by 
agreement  between  one  or  more  school  districts ; 

.-5.      A  State  of  New  Jersey^ operated  program; 

)•       6^    .  Sheltered  workshops  in  conjunction  with  other 

educci^tional  programs  in  the  locaT  district  on  a 
\  part-time  or  full-time  basis.     Such  sheltered 

workshops  shall  be  approved  l^y  the 'Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services r  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry ^  the  Office  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Persgnnel 
^  .     *  *  Services; 

7.  An  approved  privately  operated  day  or  residential 
special  clags  in  New  Jersey  or  the  continental' 

*  United  States,  when  it  is  non  possible  to  provide^ 

services  pursuant  to  paragraphs  1^  2^.3^  4^  5^  and 
6  of'  this  subsection.     Placements  in  suafe  facili- 
ties may  only  be  made  with  the  advance  written 
approval  of  the  county  supervisor  of  child  study 
and- the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil 
Pel'rsonnel  Services; 

•  ■ 

8.  Individual-Jinstruction  at  home  of  in  school 
whenever  in*  the  judgment  of  the  local  board  of 
education r  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  the 

;  *       County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Bureau  , 
of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services^ 
it  is  impracticable  to  provide  a  suitable  special 
education  program  for  a  pupil  pujrsiiant  to  , 
paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  A,  5^  6^  or  7  ^  thi^  sub- 
'   section.  ^ 

6:*28-2.3  Certification  for  personnel  serving  educationally 

handicapped  pupils     •  ^ 

(a)  All  professional  personnel  serving  educationally 
handicapped  puj*Lls  shall  possess  appropriate  New  Jersey 
certification  or  licensing. 

(b)  Pupils  classified  as  educationally  handicapped  in 
special  class  programs  shall  be  the  primary 
instructional  responsibility  of  a  teacher  certified  to 
teach  pupils  so  disableci.     Such  teachers  shall  >/ork 
cooperatively  with  other  teachers.  ' 
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Introduction  '     ,  • 

The  Bureau  of^ Special  Programs  provides  supervisory  and 
leadership  s.ervices  to  local  educational  agencies  Ifor  the  purpose 
of  initiating,  maintaining,  extendir>g  and  improving  specialized 
vocational  education  programs  and  services  for  all vstudents ,  with 
an  emphasis  oh  educationally  disadvantages  and  handicapped 
students . 

The  primary  purpose  of  such  programs  and  services  is  to 
improve  the  operations  of  career  awareness,  career  exploration,  ^ 
occupational  exploratioh/skill  development,  and  Vocational 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement. 

A,       Purpose  of ;     Vocational  .Program  Services  for  Regular  and 
Special  Populations  I 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Programs  advocates  a  K-12  sequence "^of 
career /vocational  programs  for  all  students,  including  regular, 
educationally  disadvantaged  arid  handicapped  students.  This 
sequence  is  intended  to  help  students  develop  positive 
self-concepts,  improved  decision-making  capabilities,  a  realistic 
assessment  of  their  vocational : interests ,  aptitudes  and  abilities 
and  the  skills  required  for  successful  job  entry  and/or 
continuing  education.     Included^  in  this  basic  program  sequence 
are:'    Technolggy  for  Children,  Introduction  to  Vocations, 
Career /Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Experience-Based 
Career  Education,  Industrial  Arts,  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
Student  Association  and  the  Learning  Exchange  Program. 

In  addition /to  this  basic  sequence  of  career /vocatipnal 
experiences  for  oill  students,  the  byreau- advocates  a  sequence  of 
specially  designed /vocational  programs  and  modified  vocational 
programs  for  disadyapj^^^        and  handicapped  students 

Specially  designed  programs  ^re  intended  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  and/or  handicapped  $tudent  relate  education  to  the, 
real  world,  remairi  in  school  and  obtain  the  skills  necessary  to 
gain  entry  into  modified,  or  regular^  vocational  programs. 
Included  in  this  program  sequence  are:     Employment  Orientation, 
Work ^Experience  and  Career  Exploration  Program,  Work  Study, 
Svunmer  Coupled  Work  Study  and  Cooperative  Industrial  Education 
for  Special  Needs  Students. 

Modified  programs'  are  intended  .to  help  the  disadvantaged 
and/or  handicapped  student  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  entry 
into  regular  vocational  programs  or  the  world  of  work.     These  are 
programs  wherein  tSe  delivery  of  vocational  education  is  modified 
on  the  basis  of  a  preplacement  assessment  of  each  student's 
disadvantage  and/or . handicap. 
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Modifications  mW  incliide:     simplified  curriculum,  /.^y^-:^'^' 
specialized  teaching  \trategies  and  techniques, \prograpuned 
instructional  materials,  reduced  class  size,  and  other^"sU^>port 
\      services  needed  to  enabl'e  special  needs  stu^^nts  to  develop 

skills  necessary  for  jtntry  into  regular  programs  or  the  world  of 
work,  ^ 

Wjtten  it  is  determined  that  a  student  may  behef it^'t'est 
through  placement  in  a  modified  vocational  program,  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Programs  works  hand-in-harid  with  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational  Programs  to  ensure  appropriate  placement  and  program 
modification, 

B.       Identification  of  Eligible  Students 

^        Basic  to  placing  special  needs  students  in  either  special  or 
modified  programs  is  accurate  iSentif ication  of  eligible 
students . 

The *f ollowing  criteria,  therefore,  are  used  in  identifying 
eligible  students  for  each  category  of  s^)ecialized  program 
service.  - 

*  Educationally  Disadvantaged  -  student  is  a  potential 
dropout  (chronic  unexcused  absences,  frequent 
tardiness),  is  two  or  more  years  below  proper  grade  for 
age,  has  insufficient  communication  or  computation 
skills  for  regular  vocational. program,  is  unable  to 
form    responsible  relationships  witiy.n  the  school  or 
community  environment,  and/or  exhibits  other  evidence 
of  failure  which  might  prevent  success  in  a  regular 

^        vocational  program,     (Identification  is  the 

responsibility  to  . the  local  educational  educational 
agency, ) 

*  Handicapped  -  student  is  mentally  retarded,  hard  of' 
hear3.ng,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedically 
impaired,  or  has  other  specific  learning  disabilities 
which  may  prevent  success  in  a  regular  vocational 

^  program,     (Identification  and  classification  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  child  study  team.) 

Limited  English  Proficient  -  student's  native  tongue  is 
other  than  English,  and/or  student  comes^  from  an 
environment  where  a  language  other  than  English  is 
dominant  and,  by  reason  thereof,  has  difficulty  in 
speakS^ng  and/or  understanding  instruction  in  English.. 
/  (Ident^if ication  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 

^  educational  agency.)    \   •  •  ^  * 
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C>'  . :  ^Description  of  Specialized  Vocational  Programs  and  Services  - 

•  v  ^.  •    The  following  is  a  description  of  programs  and  services 
kftapervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Programs, 

.  .-^  1;       Technology  for  Children       •     r  - 

;      *  Technology  for  Children   (T4C)   is  a  multi-sensory, 

multi-media,  hands-on  approach  to  career  education  for  all 
elementary  school  children^  (K-6)  that  introduces  neiw,  emer|||ing 
and  pr^sisnt  technologies^,  fas  well  as  world  or  work  concep^T  into 
the  disciplines  of  language  arts ,  science;  mathematics  and  social 
studies .  . . 

Princi-paily,  -this  career  aweii';^^'ng.ss  program  helps^students 
better  uhc3h^>,s1:and  tl^e  vast  number  of  jobs  available  in.  . 
professional V^sejvide  and  nonprof e|S.sional  fields.  »,v. 

2  .       Introduction  to  Vocati:ons 

Introduction  to  Vocations   (IV)   is  a  program  designed  to 
provide  all  students  in  grades  6-12  with  career  exploration. 
Intended  to  be  taught  through  a  team  teaching  approach,  the 
program  is  implemented  through  classroom  instruction,  hands-on 
activities,  field  trips,  job  visitations  and  presentations  and 
demonstrations  from  business  and  industry.  :*  , 

Introduction  to  Vocations  is  designed  specifically  to  bridge.:- 
the  experience  gap  between  the  elementary  career  awareness 
program  (Technology  for  Children)  and^the  educational/ 
occupational  courses  and  programs  offered, in  both  comprehensive 
and  vocational  high  schools. 


3,       Employment  Orientation 

Employment  Orientation   (EO)   is  a  two-phase,  in-school , 
hands-on  vocational  program  designed  for  special  needs  students* 
The  program  offers  simulated  wprk  experiences  to  help  students^ 
develop  sound  work  habits  and  attitudes'^nd  relate  satisfactqrily 
to  their  peers  and  superiors  and  a  diversity  of  basic  skill 
training  experiences  to  help  them  develop  interests  and  determine 
aptitudes  and  abilities. 


Employment  Orientation,  is  specifically:  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  exploratory ^.'fexperience   (Introduction  to  Vocations 
for  special  needs  students and  placement  in  part-time  employment 
(Cooperative  Industrial  Education  fo^  special  need  students).  ^ 

4 .      Work  Experience  and  Career  Exploration  Program 

The  Work  Experience  Career  Exploration  Program  (WE(?fep)   is  a 
specially  designed  cooperative  vocational  education  program  which 
enables  14-  and  15-year-old  disadvantaged,'  handicapped  and/or 
school-alienated  youthvto  explore  caffeer  possibilities  and 


. .    . :    •  .     •     -  HO^l  0  CCn  •  t 
accumulate  graduatipn  credit  through  a  coinbiriatidn  of  job-related 
classroom  instruction'-  and  regularly  scheduled,  part-time^  paid* 
employment.     The  ages  of  students  feligib 

program  demands  that  job  placement  be  i    non-hazardous  - 
occupations  for  a  maximum  Q'f.'23  iiours  of  training  "per  week.  ' 

•  .    .    •     .  -' 

^     The  ultimate  goal  of  this  program  is  to.  help 
school-alienated  or  disadvantages  youth  see  purpose  and  value  in 
education,  develop  a  feeling  of  self-worth,  attend  school 
regularly  and  attain  the  job  skills  that  will  lead  to  basic  •  ^ 

employability . 

„,  7 ■  ^  •  ■ 

5.  ^     Career/Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling   :    : ;  ^ 

*     : Careex/Vocational  Guidance  .and  €  is  a  service'  that 

Vssista  all  persons  in  idemiif yirig  th0ir  .p^^  level  of  career  ■ 

develGprorrt"  n^ecis  developing  options  for v.att^ding  to  those 

n^eds .  '  This  service  includes :     individual  and ' group  counseling ,. 
studfent  assessment  and  testing,  in-service  train-ing  for  other  , 
in-service  persQiin0j/ and  coordination  of  pfar^nt  ,  -coTitmunity, 
industry  and  labor  respurces.'  ^; 

;  ■     ^    y  ■    :  ■  /. 

Job  placement,  a^ major  component  of  this  service,  places 
students   (ages  14  an^  older  who  are  not  being  served  by  any  other 
vocational  educational  program)   in  after-school ,  weekend  and/or 
vacatiori-tim^  jobsyi     These^  jobs  provide  students  with  financial 
resources  and  the/chance  to  explore  skills  and  interests  that  may 
improve  their  ab/lity  to  formula[;tei  fuj^'ther  career  plans . 

6.  Expedience  -  Based'Career  Education  \.^-'Ty_^,.. 

7**^;-  Experierice-Based  Career  Education   (EBCE)   is  a  career 
h^ioTditLony'proqram  designiS^d  to  help  high  school  stildents  gain 
more  realistic  information  about  occupations,  work  roles  and  work 
attitudes/ through  unpaid,  in-school  and  out-of -school 
experience's.  • 

•^lie  following  are  vital  components  of  all  EBCE  programs: 

/  *     ^  Career  Counseling,  provided  in  a  class  that  meets  at 
least  120  minutes  per  Week,  focuses  on  identifying 
/  career  interests ,  aptitudes  and  abilities;; 

understanding  the  world  of  work;  developindf  general 
employability,  decision-making  and  probleiti-solving 
skills;  and  developing  related  academic  subject  skills. 
'  .  ),.•'.-■  ■'  ■ 

*  In-School  Career  Exploration,  a  part  of  the  classroom  - 
experience,  provides  an  opportunity  for  studer>ts  to 
explore  careers,  of  interest  through  t;he  use  of  printed  V 
and  visual  materials  and  community  resource 'speakers. 

*  Community  Career  Exploration,  an  out-of-schpoX       V,  v 
experience,  affords  students  an  opportunity  tp  sp.end  up'- 

.  :v  to  l8\  hours  per  cluster/community  site  la  unpaid  j  . 

sam]^,iing4    This  experience  is  supervised'  by  both  a: 
.  ,    school-base'd  coordinator  and  a  site  supervisor ^^^^.> 

■    :  ,  '"■■^^•'-37'  •     •  _  ;/\\^'-v::."'','v-. 


='  ^^  .'T.       Industrial  Arts  )  '  .    '    '  ! 

'  *        Industrial^  Arts   (lA)  provides  a  planned  series  of  * 
experiencejs  and  activities  for  all  students. (elementary  through 
high  3choor)  outlining  the  industrial  and  teclinological^  aspects 
of  Irf  e".  ;.  o  ■    ■  " 

Through  real  and  simulated  .experiences  with  i^ools,  materials 
and  proces'siBS,  students  gain  insight  into  industrial  operations 
such  as   (but  npt /limited  to)  manufacturing,  construction, 
communication  and  transppirtatipn/power /energy.  .  , 

These  experiences  assist  I  students  in  making  career'arld^  ^ 
life.-style  choices,  and  prepar^  them  for  entry  into,  advanced, 
vocational  and  technibal  education  programs.  '  . .  ' 

.  8.       New  Jersey-Americanj  Industrial  Arts  Student>  Assoc idtipp: . 

The  New  Jersey  chapter  oif  the  Aineriean  in^dustfial^^^ 
:  Student  As sociat^         (AIASA,)   ij^,  a  vocational  studeht  organization  ' 
for  elementary^  middle >'  junio^^^  high,  and  senior  high  school 
stud€ints  w)io  are  presently  enrolled  in,  or  have /completed, 
industrial  arts  courses.  ;  :  ^'  ''    '  ' 

,  Programs,  of  AIASA  dr^  designed  to  develop  studehtsj 
leadership -skills  and  personal  abilitifes  as  they  relate  to  the 
industrial-technical  world; 

Supervised  by  certified  industrial  arts  personnel,  ^ 
activities  of  AIASA  rare  integrate    with  classroom,  activities  and  ' 
include   fbut  are  not  limited  to)   individual /grroup  prpjetts, 
contests  and  school /cominunity  service.  ^  v  .  /  > 

'   .   9.      Work  Study    :  ^  \:  •         :  ^; 

^  ''<.,"■  *  ,  • 

Work  study  is  a  noncredit  finaRcial  .support  program  designed 
to  help  ne'edy  vocational  students  remain  in  school        prov:^ding  ^  ^  ^ 
them  with  jobs  outside  of  school  hours  to.  help  alleviate  their; 
financial  problems /         ^  y-' 

Students  eligible  for  this  program  must;  be  enrolled *in 
vocational  programs  approved  by  the ^Division  of  VPcation^l 
Education  and  Career  Preparation"  and  m.ust  be  between  1^  and  20.' '  v 
years  old.     Jobs  for  students  in  the  program  must  be  located  in 
public  agencies.  ■      -     ^        ^      ^  .  , 

10 «  -    Summer  Cpt^pled  Work  Study  •/  . 

Suinraer.  coupled  Work;study 'is'  a  p'rogram  which  affords  needy 
students;  -15  tp  20  years  :pf  age^^  an  opfiprtunlty  to  .earn  and  learn  . 
by  combining,  a:  paid  work  experience  with  meaa^^ 
vocational  aptiyity.-  This' program  joins  togitfifej^^^^^ 
Work  Study  ahia  Employment  Qrientatipn.       '   •  ^  *  *  ^ 

V  i    ,  .  •  ^       ■     .  ■ 
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^  S,tudents  participating  in  this  pragr  Am  spend  five  hours  a.^!  ,> 
d^y  on  the  job  and  two  hours ...a'/'dary  in,  a  tiands-oh ,  in-school  'v> 
vocational  program.     Jobs  foy*;  students  in  the  program  "must  be 
located  in  public  agencie^. 

*•  • 

11  >     ,  Learning  Exchange  Program      '  .     ..  .-...iy. 

The  Learning  Exchange  Program  (LEX)   is  an  interagency  effqjrt 
providirig-;  cooperative /induStriar.  ec^ucation  'students  in  New  Jersey 
with  career  training  and  hands-on  dfexperiences  not  ordinarily  ^ 
available  to  high  school  students;^ "'Many  :pf  the  trades  and  ^ 
occupations .  for  which  >students  are^?traihed  are  highly  skill^4  ^nd 
technical  in  nature,  involving  million  do  1  rat"  aircraft  and-;,^>^ 
airground  equi^mer^t,  .  T    •  \V 

The  agrencies  participating  in  this  cooperative  training  are 
the  United  States  Depar.tment.  of  Labor^,  the  United  States 
Department*  of  Def ens(5>.  the  New.  Jersey  Departm^t  of  Defense,  the  » 
New  Jersey  Department  'pf  Education  and  local  educational 
agenciles. 

■  Offered  at  local- '^National  Guard  work  stations,  the  program 
uses  full-time  guard  personnel  and  guard  facilities  to  prepare 
student-learriers,  on  ci  'one-to-one  basis,  in  various  trades ^vand 
occupations^  ^Participating  students  receive  a  stipend  eqi^al  to 
the  legal  f^OTral  minimum  wage  and  also  earn  up  to  15  crepitS' 
toward  their  diploma.     LEX  differs  frpih  <jther  cooperative^  v. 
industrial  .education  programs  in  that^^ tihe^'local  ^Jboard  of 
.education,  as  oppbAed  to  the  employer,  pays  the  ^student '  s  salary 
and  provides  for  the  necessary  pavroll  and  worker's  compensation 
services^hrough  a  contracQ' with^he  State  Department  of. 
Edudatipn,  ;-  .    .  . 

Cooperative  Industrial  Education  for  Spec$ia^  Needs 
Students  ,  ,  '<V^ 

GaoRprative  Industrial  Education  for  Special  Needs  Students 
(CIE  III)   is  a  program  wherein;  disadvantaged  and/or  classified 
students  v^ork  toward  carear  g6||ls  and  graduation  credit  through  a 
^combination  of  jobr^elated  classroom  instruction  anclregu).arly 
scheduled,  j^part-f^me,  paid  emj^oyment,  both  supervise3^  Cy  the 
sdme  teacher-coordinator •     Emphasis  in  this  program  is  placed  on 
entry-level  skills  and  adjustments  needed  ^'to  proceed  from* 
full-time^  school  to  full-time  employment. 

All  cpoperative  vocatioiial  education  programs  are  under  the 
direct  supisrvision  of  the  Burfeau  of  Occupational  Programs; 
however,  the  Bureau  of  S]f>ecial  Programs  provides  support  services 
important  to  the  effective  implementation  and  operation  of 
Cooperative  Industrial  Education  programs  that  s.^^rve 
disadvantaged  and  handicappec^  populations  • 
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TYPES  OF  SPECIALIZED  VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL, 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  THROUGR  THE 

BUREAU  OF  SPECIAL. PROGRAMS  • 


'YPES  OF  PROGRAMS 


.'echnology  for 
rhildren  K-6 

[ntroducjttiorr  to 
^ocationti3ir6-12 


#  TYPES  OF  SCp60LS  ^         •       ^       :     .  o 
Elementary         Middle      Comprehensive  Vocational 
School  •      School     'Hi^h  School      ^HigW'  School 

 i  .  ; — ^  -i   •     '  • 


X 


Jmploymefnt 
)rientation 

Jork  Experience 
ind  Career  Explor- 
ition  Program 

Career /Vocational  Gui- 
iance  and  Counseling 

Sxperienced-Based 
^aifeer  Education 


X 


[ndustrial  Arts. 


X 


X  * 


Jj  American  Industrial  x 
Vrt-s  Student  Association 

^ork  Study  and  Summer 
Summer  Couple4  Work  Study 

jearning  Exchange 
Program  ''J'^*^ 

Cooperative  Indus- 
:rial  Education  for 
Special  N^eds  Students 

Services  for  the  x 
Disadvantaged 

Services  for  x 
the  Handicapp^ 

Services  for  the  'lim-  x* 
Lted  English  Proficient  \ 


X 

% 

X 


"  X 


^ote:     Regular  vocational  programs  should  be  modified,  where  applicable/  to 
neet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  handpicapped  and  limited-English 
proficient  populations.     Teehfticll  assistance  to  accomplish  program 
nodification  is  available  through  the  Bureau  of  Special  Programs.  • 
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^.  •  '  STAFF 

BUREAU  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS . 
OTE;«  Qfeneral  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  bureau  director; 
nquiries  concerning  specific  programs  or  services  should  be  directed  to 
rogram  service  specialists. 


ofin  A.  Wanat,  Director 
ureau  af  Spe^:ial  Programs' 
09*292-5822 


ROFIC 


^VANTASED  AND  LIMITED  ENGLISH 
[CIENT  (SERVXOES) 

■  

opert  L.  rfrewster,  Director 
ure#J  of  Special  Programs 
09-292-5720 


INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS 

John  W.  Williams,  Director 
Introduction  to  Vocations 
609-292-5622  , 

CAREER/VOCATIONAL  /GUIDT^CE 
*aAND  counseling  AN© 

EXPERIENQED-BASEd/  CAREER 
•EDUCATION  ^ 


rnest-G.  CoIq,  Supervisor 
ocational  Education  Programs 
•  ' for  the  Disadvantaged 
09-292-57-20  *' 

;osa  Magdalena  Gelaszus,  -Coordinator 
limited  English  Ptoficient  Services 
09-292-5720 

MPLOYMENT  ORIENTATION  AND 
fORK  EXPERJENCE  AND  CAREER  . 
IXPLdRATION  PROGRAM 

lireetor 

Imp loyment . Orientation  and  ^ 
we;cep       ;  r 

.09-292-5720 


Donna  Cubit-Swoyer ,  Director 
Career/Vocational  Guidance 

and  Counseling 
609-292-5720 

J^es  Rizzolo,  Supervisor 
Career/Vocational  Guidance 

and  Counseling' 
609-292-5720 

WORK  STUDY,   SUMMER  COUPLED 
WORK  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Donald  D.  Jones,  Director 
Work  Study  and  Learning 
Exchange  Program 
609-292-5820 


.DICAPPED  AND^  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL         T^ECHNOLOGY  FOR  CHILDREN 


[AttPICAPPED  AND   

§ucatTon"Tor  special  needs 

;TUDENTS  (gERV^ES) 


►ean  W.  Garwood,  Director  '4 
Vocational  Education  Programs 

for  the' Handicapped  - 
.09-292-5720 

lichard  L.  Ruebling,  Supervisor/ 
Vocational  Education  Prqgrams 

for' the  Handicapped  ^ 
i09-5^2t5720 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  AND'  AljVSA 

tichard  Pw  CaliaA,  Director 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
»09-292-5720     •  - 


El^^^Central,  Wesley  Perusek 
Associate  Director,  T4C 
;  60^9-452^2258 

EIC-Edison, . Laddie  Gribick 
Research  Associate 
201-985-1533 

EIC-Northeast ,  Samuel  Kaufman 
Research  Associate 
201-731-8400 


EKLC 


^-nley  A.  Gpajewski,  Supervisor 
ustrial  Arts  Education  \ 
-5720 


Al 


v.,  EIC-Northwest ,  ^acant 
Research  Associate 
201-539-0331 

^  \ 

ElC-Sputh,'  Victor  Sjostrom 
Research  Associate 
201-2^28-6000 
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$TATE  of  new  JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  CAREER  PREPARATION 

225  WEST  STATE  ^STREET 
TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY  08625 


Sequence  of  Vocational  * 
and  ^  > 

Occupational  Training  ProCframs  for 
Students  with  Special  Needs 


Dr.  William  Wenze I 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Career  .Preparation 


Mr.  Harold  R.  Seltzer  • 
Deputy  Assistant'  Commissioner 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Career'  Preparation 


Mr.  John  A.  Wanat,  Director 
Bureau  of  Special  Programs 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Career  Preparation 
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Bureau  of  Special  Progrcuns 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  provide  a  continuum  of 
special  programs "through  which  students  can  develop  a  positive 
self-concept,  a  career  decision-making  capability ,  a  vocational 
assessment^of  their  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities,  and 
vocational  habits  and  attitudes  prior  to  entering  specific 
occupational  programs  through  projects  of  career  awareness, 
exploratory  experiences,  consumer  knowledge,  work  experience, 
vocational  guidance  and  pre-vocational  preparation. 

The  '  secondary  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Programs  is  to 
interface  the  continuum  consortiun\  with  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational  Programs,  provide  teacher  in-service  training  and 
develop  and  monitor  innovative  special  programs • 

Technology  for  Children   (T4C) :     Technology  for  Children  is  a 
multi-media,  multi-sensory ,  hands-on  approach  to  education 
through  the  introduction  to  modern  technologies  into  the  existing 
curriculum. 

Principally,  T4C  will  enrich  the  disciplines  -  Language  Arts, 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Social  Studies^     It  will -also  focus  on 
new,  emerging,  and, present  technologies  to  include  world  of  work 
concepts  in  addition  to  better  understanding  of  the  vast  number 
of  jobs  available  in  prof essional  fields,  service, 
nonprofessional  and  individual/  pursuits^ 

Introduction  to  Vocations  .(IV)  ;  The  IV  project  is  part,  of  the 
career  development  concept  $nd  is  a  realistic  guidance  program 

.    for  all  students  to  explore  oqcupational  opportunities.     It  is 
organized  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  overall 
educational  plan.     D^sighed  as  a  t'eam  teaching  approach, 

.  Introduction  tp  Vpcations  aids  students  in  gaining  occupational/ 
educational  caret-er  exploration.     Introduction  to  Vocations  is 
implemented  through  classroom  instruction,   "hands-on"  activities, 
fielfl  trips,  job  visitation  days  and  by  providing  speakers  and 
demonstrations  ffom  business  and  industry.     The  Introduction  to 
Vocations  program  istavailablei'  f or  7th  through  12th  grade 
students.'    Sixth'  grade  students  may  be  included  in  the  program  if 
the/  are  in  a  middle  school  sij!\>ation. 

'  .  ■  .  ^ 

Employment  0rieri1:ation   (EG)  :     Aj^  in-school  ,V'hands-6n ,  vocational 
program  which  involves  two  phasdis  of .  development:     The  first 
ph^se  called  "simulated  work:  ejkposes  the  ^^udent  to  simulated  ' 
work* tasks  to  help  him/her  develop  sound  Wmrk  habits  and 
attitudes,  and  to  relate  satisfactorily  tortheir  p^ers  and 
supervisors.     The  second  phase  f;S/the  "Training  Phase"  which, 
provides  the  individual  student  ,vith  basic^ skills  in  the 
occupational  areas  for  which  the^.Jiave  shown  interest  and 
aptitude . 
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Work  Experience  Career  Exploration  Program  (Age  14-15)  :    ,WECEP  is 
a  cooperative  program  that  is  pre-cooperative  education.     The  age 
level  of  students,  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  program,  14-15 
year,  demands  that  job  placement  be  in  non-hazardous  occupations 
for  a  maximum  of  23  hours  of  training  per  week. 

Career  Counseling  and  Gu:jL dance  is  provided  to  assist  the 
individual  in  identifying^  his/her  present  level  of  career 
development,  determiningt%<?areer  development  needs  and  developing 
options  for  attending  to  those  needs.     This  service  includes 
individual  and  group  coun$^ling,  student  assessment  and  testing, 
inservice  training  for  btber/educational  personnel  and 
coordination  of  teachery,  parent,  community,  industry  and  labor 
resources. 

Also,  a  vital  component  of  a  comprehensive  career  counseling  and 
guidance  service  is  job  placement  (age  14  and  atove)  .  ^. This  is 
the  part  or  full-time  job  placement  of  students  not  being  served 
by  any  other  vocational  education  program  into  after-school, 
weekend  and  vacation-time  jobs.     These  job  opportunities  provide 
students  with  financial  resources  as  well  as  the^ opportunity  to 
explore  skills  and  interests  which  may  improve  their  ability  to 
formulate  further  career  plans. 

Experienced-Based-Career-Education   (EBCE)   is  a  program  which 
provides  high  school  students  with  career  exploration  experiences 
at  work  sites  in  the  community  along  with  career  counseling  and 
in-school  exploration.     Its  purpose  is  to  help  students  gain  more 
realistic  information  about  occupations  and  about  work  roles  and 
attitudes  through  non-paid  experiences  in  the  world'  of  work. 

EBCE  programs  include  the  following  components:  Career 
Counseling — a  class  that  meets  for  at  least  12p  ^ninutes  per  week 
which  focuses  on  "identifying  career  interests,  aptitudes  and 
abilities ,  'understanding  the  world  of  work,  general  employability 
skill*,  decision  making  and  problem  solving  skills,  and  related 
academic  subjact  skill  development. 

In  School  Career  Exploration — part  of  jthe  classroom  §bcperience 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  explore  ca^beers  of 
interest  through  the  use  of  printed  and  visual  materials  as  well 
as  through  community  persons  invited  'into  the  School  to  speak 
about  careers. 

Community  Career  Exploration — an  experience  wKex^B  students  may 
spend  up  to  18  hours  per  cluster/community  site  .'to  engage  in 
non-paid  job  sampling.     This  experience  is  supervised  by  a 
school-based  coordinator  as  well  as  a  site  supervisor . 

Students  may  be  given  academic  credit  for  an:  EBCE  experience. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  an  EBCE  program  in  9th 
and  10th  grade  so  that  they  may  move  into  the.  appropriate 
academic  or  vocational  programs  related  to  ^their  career  goal  ia 
grades  11  and  12,  7s 


/ 
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Industrial  Arts     (lA)  is  a  program  of  instructional  and 
laboratory  experiences  which  will  provide  basic  education  for  all 
students,  related  to  the  industrial  and  technological  aspects  of 
life.     It  offers  opportunities  to  gain  insite  into  construction, 
production,  recreation,  and  consumerism  through  real  and 
simulated  experiences  with  tools,  materials,  and  processes  which 
will  equip  students  with  the  ability  to  make  wiser  ^nd  more 
meaningful  educational,  career,  and  life-style  choices,  or 
prepare  them  for  entry  into  advanced  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs, 
"■•  ••    .    .  •'' 
NJrAIASA:^; 

The  rNew^^/j^^  Chapter  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Student 

Associait  vocational  stuc^ent.' organization  for  elementary, 

junioiT  high. and  high  school  students  who  are  presently 

enrolled  in  ,  "or*  have  completed  industii'-ial  arts  courses. 
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A I  ASA  IS  ddiiiigned' t^^  leadership  and  personal  - 

^_    Abilities  of  student's.'  as' relate  to  the  industrial-technical 
world, 

"aiASA  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educati<?p f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
(USOE)  ,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  the  American^  ' 
Vocational  Asspciation   (AVA) ,  and  the  student^organization  * 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  heeds  of  industrial  arts  students,. 

Work  Study   (Age  15-20):     Work  study  is  a  non-credit  financial 
support  program  which  is  designed  to  help  need^  vocational  pupils 
to  remain  pn  school  by  providing  them  witk-a  job  outside,  of 
school  hours,  which  will.help  alleviate  their  financial  problems. 

Such  pupils  must  be  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  approved  by' 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Educatioii  arid.  Career  Preparation  and 
they  must  be  not  more  than  20  ribr  less  ^than  15  years  of  age. 

Learning  Exchange  Program  (LEX) :     The  New  Jersey  Cooperative 
Industrial ^Education  National  Guard  Program  is  a  joint  venture 
between  thl^j  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  National 
Training  Programs; *  and  three  New.  Jersey  agencies:     Department  of 
Defense;  the  New  .Jersey  National  Guard;  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  Career  Preparation;  and 
participating  New  Jersey  local  school  boards.  .  The  Learning 
Exchange  Progran\*,  an  extension  of  the  existing  New  Jersey 
Cooperative  Ind\|strial  Education  Program,  ^takes  on  a  new  slant  by 
providing  career  training  and  on-the-job  experiences  that, 
heretofore,  were  unavailable  to  high  school  students. 

The  New  Jersey  student^  receive  a  stipend  equal  to  the  legal 
federtl^l  minimum  wage;  and  up  to  15  credits  towards  their  diploma 
at  the  end. of  the  school  year.     Unlike  other  cooperative 

industrial  education  .^programs  where  the.  employpxr^  jpays  the 

student's  salary,  thd  local  boards  of  education,  through  a 
contract  arrangement  with  the  Stated  Department  of '^Education, 
'Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  Career  Preparation,  provide 
the  necessary  payroll  and  workmen's  compensation  services. 
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Most  of  "the  /Natip^^  stations  involve  ••hands-on" 

experiencje  with^  'h  equipment  which  would  not 

ordinariiy.  B6f^^^^^a^^^  the  local  high  school.  The  jprogram  at 
the  Guard- unit^    not;  6p(ly  affords  the  students  the  oppo^unity  to 

work  with  roi^^^  aircraft  arid  airgrpund  equipment,  but  it 

also  prp\^id^s '  triinin  in  the  student's  selected  career  field.. 

Pi sadvanta^ed  program  Services ;    Vocational  education  funds  are 
c a t e g 6<^ica  1  ly ^  e a t ma rk e d  to  provide  services  for  those  persons 
••  (other  than.'., persons)' who  have  academic  or  economic 
disadyant'^g;e:s  a'ri^  special  services,  assistance,  or  ' 

progtams; .  Iri .  ord.6^^        enable  them  to  succeed  in  vocational 
educatipri .  pirog^t 

The'^'follpwi^^^^  i?e  utilized  in  identifying  students 

f  or  .  d'jl^^^dvant^^^^        services  : 

:-.        , -^^^  dropouts  including  chronic  unexcused  absences 

'■'^;-;v^■•y^;  Vv/  tardinefes.' .  ^  'y-      v--     ■  • 

J    ;  :         ;  -^^^  r^  bietibw  .proper,  iradef  for  age/N 

I  GommuTiic4tt\on  and/or  computation,  skills 

/■     ;  ^         for  a  reguldr  vocatidh^l^^  program.  :  ■    '  •  ^ 

■''^:J r:'^r^       Iri^tbility  to  form  relationshi|)S  with  others 

'^■./'.,ih■■  the  regular  schS&x  \ 

'Voeatldn^l  sp^^  for  the  ;disa^  are  hot  replacements 

:f  or;  a^c^^^^                                  bjii,t,  t^^  help  youth 
^telatiejieducation  to  the  real; world.i/^^y^^ 

the  ;^]cill 5 -  necessary  to  cope':W4:1bh;''t^  These 

seiryic^^                provided  be'^tHs^^^  c^^  V  ,7  < 

v.gUidahde/^^                 ,  academic  jffemediat^  d-byelopment ,  .  >. 

ri^e!ds?  jasSesBment/pi^ogramming  ,^  teacher  ;^a^^  and^work- study 

tt);  meet  'student  requirements.       :l  ^  ;  •  V 

:  EridemiC  to  successfully  servicing  the  ■  di;5^a 
;.ideJiitificcition.  of  the  student,  assessing- ^v^cat 
providing  t^'ac  staff  with  the  hecessai^y^va^ 

S^rviCjes."  are  provided  in  the  following,  iha^neiirVs 

!  ^^^:;^  l•    '  Specially  designed  programs      '-^^^  .''-.M'^^J 


a.  Employment  Or^erit^l^rpn  > 

b.  Work  Experiejice  Carei^ir:  fcx{j^orS^i^^^ 

c.  Alternative  Schoc;^    A  • 

d.  ,:  Work  Study  ^\  ^ 

e.  -Supportive:- ■Sei^.i^es;^?^^:;.^ 


V 
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2.     Modified  programs 

. 

a.  Substantial  individualized  instruction 

b.  Learning  modules  that  are  manageable 

c.  Coordinated  academic  remediation 

d.  Flexible  scheduling 

e.  Supportive  services  '  v  '  ' 

Handicapped;     All  students  in  the  program  Will.; be  identified  by 
the  Child  Study  Team  as  being  handicapped  abc^Qrding  to  the 
■following  definition:  ' 

Mentally .retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,   speech  impaired,  _ 
Visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  ' 
crippled >^;^^^    other  health  impaired  persons  who  by  reason  ; 
of  their  handicapping  condition  cannot  succeed  in.-^a  voca- 
tional or, consumer  and  homemaking  education  program  designed 
,    for  persons  without  such  handicaps"  and  for  that  reason  ^ 

require  special  educationkl  assistance  of  a  modified  / 
.   vocational  or . consumer  and  homemaking  education  program. 

Modified  Vocational  Education  Programs ;     A  modified  vocational 
' education  program  is  defined  as,a/program  designed  (1)  to  address 
the:  prolaiems^^^^w^^        have  led  to  a  .'student  *s  educational  * 
disadvantag^im^nfcV  and  (2)   to  develop  those  skills  necessary  for  ^ 
entry  into  successful,  employment, 

-Modifications  in  the  regular  curriculum  must  be  made  for_1:he 
individual  student  based  on  an'  assessment  of  interesjtis  r 
and  abilities.  ^z: 

Limited  English  Speaking   (LES)  Programs ;     A  large  .number  of  youth 
have  been  identified  as  ^LES.     As  students , ,  they  "experience 
sufficifent  difficulty  with  the  ability  to 'communicate  in  English 
that  their  capacity  to  'learn  is  reduced  to. the  "point  that  they  do 
not  substantially  comprehend  the  coiijrse  material," 

LES  is  a  disadvantagement  that  is  identified  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  an^  Amendments,  and  it  is  categorically  earmarked 
for  servicing. 


In  addition  to  local  education  agency  services.  Community 
fational/Career  Specialists—Limited  English  Speaking  are 
:ated  in  each  of  the  Educational  Improvement  Centers,  Some, 
/cc^inties  provide  Bi-lingual  consultants  to  also  inf luenceiSthe' 
participation  of  the  LES.  in  vocational^^r^grams. 

Some  of  the  services  being  offered  the  LES  are  listed. 

Liaison  between  the  LES  community  and  the  vocational 
education  community. 
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Promotion  of  career  education  offerings  for  LES.  ^ 
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.    -    :    Development  of  vocational  training  opportunities'^  1  j 
through  specially  designed  and  modified  programs,  i 

-        Influerfde  the  training  an4  "fettiployment  of  bi-ling:)iii|p* 

vocational  t^^iOh^rSdJ^  'f  . 

Cooper'Ati^ive  Vocational-Tephnical  Education  -  ,  ' 

The  Bureau  provides  support  services  important  to  the  effective 
implementation  and  operation  of  cooperative  vocational-technical 
education  programs  serving 'the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
populations.  > 
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PREFERRED  SEQUENCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


TYPESv  OF.  PROGRAMS 


Elementary 
School 


Middle 
School 


Comp. 
H.S. 


TYPES  OF 


scy 


00L£ 


Vocational 
H.S. 


Technology  for 
Children. . .K-6 

Introduction  to" 
Vocations 

Employment 
Orientation 

WECEP  ■ 

Vocational  Guidance 
and  'Counseling  ' 

Experience  Based 
Career  Education 


X 
X 


x^ 

X 
X 


X 


r 


X. 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Industxt&l  Arts 

AIASA'  . 

Wor]^  Study 

Learning  Exchange 
Program 

Disadvantaged 
Prograirts 

Handicapped 
Programs 

Cooperative  - 
Programs  ^  ■ 

Modified  Regular  x  .  '  x 

Programs  .  ' 

Limited  English  x  x  x    ^  x 

Speaking 

pWiersT  Special  Needs  Students  yho  can  succeed  in  vocational  education  shoi 
'  be  scheduled  into  vocational  programs  where  they  already  exist  in 

^.  ^  schools.     Example:     Vocational  Trades^  Business  Education ^  'Health 

1;  i  Occupations^  Agriculture^  etc. 

Direct  inquiries  to:     John  A.  Wanat /  Director 
'        ^  Bureau  of  Special  Programs  • 

(609)  292-5822 
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prams  iisted  should  be 

■  ■■.  ^^'■'m^'^'  .  : 

Introduction  to  Vocations  -  .Johiij>WlIiiams  •  •■ 

:  (609)   292-5622  '    •  '  S    t^.^:: - 

Employment  Orientation  .  and  WECEP  '#^'star .  S .  Henderson 
.      .     (609)  292-5720  .  *      .'  j   ' -.^ "  .  " 
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Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  and^  Experienced  Baged 
Career  Education  -  Donna  Cubit-Swdyer  '       *.  ' 
^    (609)   2^2-^5720   '  •    ^     V^-'  ^ 

Industrial  Arts  Education      Richard  Pr'Callan 
i      (609)  292-5720 

AISA      Stanley  Grajewski 

'       (609)   Z92-5720         -  '  [ 


Wt>rk  Study  -^  Donald  Jones 
^}        (609)    292-5820.  ^ 


Learhing  Exchange  Program  -  Donald  Jones 
r        (609)   292-5820  * 

Disadvantaged  Programs  -  Rupert  L.  firewster 

(609)  292-5720 

'    •  ,/   ■  .  '■  _  ,      .        ■  ■  •    ■  . 

Handicapped  Programs  -  Dean  GTarwood 

;  (609)   2  92-5720  ^ 

Cooperative  Education  Programs^  . 
(609)   292-8540         V     .  t 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  CENTERS 

Limited  English  Speaking      '    ^  ^ 

Israel  Gonsalez  -  Occupatioijal  Resource  Center 
r    (201)   985-7754       .  ' 

Angel  Carrion  -  EIC  South ^ 
(609)  228-^6000 

.   Edwin  Gutierrez  -  EIC  Northeast 
(201)   731-8400  ^  : 

Alfredo  Rivera  -  EIC  Northwest 
^      (201)  539-0331 

Technology  for  Children  -  Fred  J.  Dreyes 
EIC  Central  " 
(609)  452-225? 
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i  HELP  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  ^ 

FROM  THE  NEW  JERSEY  DIVISION  .: 
•  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

^  ■ 

A  physical^ or  mental  disability  doesn't  have  to  be  a  barrier 
to  employment.     Today,  thousands  of  disabled  men  and  women  in/ New 
Jersey  aaje  holding  productive  jobs  and  leading  more  meaningful 
lives,  thanks  to  help  ^rom  the  State's  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services. 

If  you're  a  disabled  person  who  would  like  a  brighter 
future,  see  your  local  New  Jersey  .Rehabilitation  office.  /  A 
-jpounselor  may  help  you  get  started  on  the  road  to  a  better  job  .  ' 
^nd  independence. . 

'who  IS  ELIGIBIiE? 

^o  be  eligible  for  vocational  services  a  person  must:-  / 

1.      Be  at  pr  near  working  ageVv^^  * 
,  2..     Have  a  physical  or  mental  disability  that  is'  a 

substantial  handicap  to  employment. 
3.      Be  able  to  benefit  from  services  of  the  rehabilitation 

program  and  able'^to  work  in  a  coittffB^itive  or  sheltered 

situation. 


'T 


'  /     Phys^ical '  and  mental  impairmertt  which^may  qualify  for 
services  include:    mental  retaj^dation ,  emoticnal  and  social 
maladjustments,  brain  injury,  hearing,  speech,,  heart  defects,  I 
diabetes,  epilepsy  and  orthopedic  disabilities.  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  SERVICES  THAT  CAN  i,EAD  TO  A  BRIGHTER  FUTURE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED.    .  •  ' 

,1.       REHABILITATIVE  EVALUATION. 

Medical  and  vocational  evaluations . are  required  to 
determine  the .  extent  of  disability  and  to  he]^p  de.t;ermine  work, 
potential.     This  examination  also  helps  determine  eligibility  for 
services. 

2.  '      VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING. 

Each  person  will  be  given  individual  counseling  and 
guidance  by  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  to  help  the 
disabled  person  select  and  attain  a  job  commensurate  with  his/her 
ability  arid  skilj^ 

3.  MEPICAL  SERVICES. 

^  To  restore  or  improve  the  disabled  person's  abilityf,to 

do  a  job,  medical  services  may  be  provided.     Such  services 
include  medical ,  psychiatric  and  hospitail  care,  if  needed,  to  ^ 
reduce  or  remove  the  disability; 


ERIC 
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4,       APPLIANCES.*  »     .  '  ' 

Artificial  liitlbi^,  hearing  aids,  braces,  optical  aids ^ 
wheel  chairs  and  other  prosthetic  appliances. may  be  provided,  if 
necessary,  to  increase  the  individual/ s  work  capacity^ ^  > 

*    5.       OgCUPATIONAL  EQUIP^IENT  AND  TOOLS.* 

Vlhen  nepessary,  tools,  occupational  eqiiipment  ,a.nd 
licenses  needed  for  employment  may  be  provided.'    •  \  ' 


6. 


TRAINING.*  .  ^ 

Vocationalrftraining  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
gainf.ul  employment  may  be  secured  in  colleges,  universities, 
trade  schools,  oH'-ithe-job,  and  approved  workshops. 


7,.       ROOM,  BOARt):  AND  TRANSPORTATION.*  • 

In  selectedV;cases costs  for  room,  board,        ^v;  '  j 
transportation  may  be  provided  within  certain  limitatiotis  i,n 
order  to  achieve  tHe  vocational  goal. 

.     -       8.        JOB  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP . 

Placing  a  person  in  a  job  for  which  they  h^ve  been  ; 
prepared  is  the  ultimate  goal 'of  vocational  rehabilitatvion.  The 
Vocational  Counselor  will  contAue  to  aid  a  disabled  person  untal<  . 
that  person  has  been  placed  in  a  job  and  is  doing  work  that  is 
within  his/her  capabilities. 


:,   0  •  _  . 

*  Financial  help  is  based  upon  establishment  of  economic  need. 


V 
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HOW  TO  APPLY.  ,  . 

*■■.'-*  '  ' 

The  New  Jersey  Division-  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  maintains  a  network  of  of f ices  throughout  the  state, 
each  staffed  by  rehabilitati6n  counselors,     (iSee  list)  .  A 
handicapped  person  or  any  of  these  of f ices ,  or  the.  application 
below  may  be  complfeted  and  mailed  to  any  local  office.  Applicant 
will  be  contact^  upon  reofeipt  of  application . 
New  Jersey  Department'  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabjilita'tion  Services,  Administrative  Office:  Labor 
and  Industry  Building,  10th  Floor,  John  FitCh  Plaza,  Trenton  New 
Jersey  08625.     Telephone:  609-292-5987. 

CONFIDENTIAL  BRIEF  APPLICATION 


LAST  NAIIE  FIRST  NATIE  MIDDLE  INITIAL 


SS#  AGE 

NUMBER 

STREET 

CITY 

• 

STATE 

COUNTY 

DISABILITY 

Marital  Status:        (  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 

•^^arried 
Widowed 
Divorced 

(  )  Separated 

(  )  Never  Married 

Have  you  ever  befor^ 
Yes   (  )     .     No   (  ) 

applied  to  this 
If  so,  w^en? 

Agency? 

Where? 


Are  you  physically  able  tp  come  to  this  office? 
Yes   (  )  No   (  ) 

Does  your  disability  interfere  with  your  working? 
Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 


O  •  '53 
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Brennan  Byrne,  Governor  ^        .  ^ <r  •^r'* ' 

Johrli  J.  ,  Horn,  Commissioner      "  .  a  ^  u 

George  R.  Chizmadia,  Director  . 

•  '  ^  »    ,  ■ 

NEW  JERSEY  "DEPARTMElfr  OF,^  LABOR  -AND  INDUSTRY  /         ^  ^  .  > 

DivisiQji  of  *  '  ,  >  .  ' 

VOCATIONAL  REHABJELITATION  SERVICES      ^       .  •  « 

Administrative  Office  J*  . 

.  E^bor  and 'Industry.  Building,  10th  Floor' 
John  Fitch  Plaza,  Trenton.,  Jersey^  08625 

Telephone  609-292-5987  '  ' 

«« 

LOCAL  OFFICES  »  •       *  '  ^ 

Atlantic  City  .   •  , 

1545  Pacific  Avehue  0-8401         '  '        •  • 

609-345-5965  -  *  ,     ^  '  ^ 

^    (Atlantic).  ,  t 

Bridgetion  *  * 

39  North  Laurel  Street  08302  '  m 

609-451-9098  'V  .  '  ^ 

(Cumberland  Salem)  ^'  *  ^ 

Camden  ^  ,     j  , 

2600  Mt.  Ephram  Avenue  08104   ^  '  *  4(h 

609-757-2781;   2782;  2783 
(Camden)  • 

Cape  I4ay  *  .  *  ^  • 

'  Cape  May  County  Social  Serv 

Center,  Rts.   9  &  47     08242      *  - 
Rio  (Jrande  '  • 

609-729-9200,  Ext*  312 
(Cape  May) 

East  Orange 

30  Evergreen  Place,  6th  Floor  07018 

201-648-2882;   28^  ^  .  . 

(Suburban  Essex)  • 

Elizabeth  #  - 

1173  East  Grand  Street.  07204  * 
201-648-^800-  ,  •  '  ,^ 

(Union)  .  - 

Hadkensack  <l 

10  Bftnta  Place  07601 

201-487-7890i 

(Bergen)  - 
• 

Hackettstown  -  _  , 

Doctor's  Park,  Seber  Lane  07840 
aOl-852-4110 
(Sussex,  Warren) 

Er|c  7o 


Jersey  City 


2857  itennedy  Boulevard  07306 
^  201-^-2929 
^      (Hudson)  ^ 

▼       Morristown  ^ 

.  jL  7  Sussex  Avenue,  2nd  Floor  07960 
201-539-3«60  '  .  * 

(^llfris) 

4l0wark  ♦ 
80  liilberry  Street,  Room  201  07^02 
*      *01-648-3367;   3445;  3493 
(Essex,  Newark  City) 
**■  *  .  ' 

NeW  Brunswick  » 
•     29  i^vingston  Avenue  ^  New»  St.  08901 
201-545-8120 

.(Middlesex)'  ,  .  . 

*  'Paterson  »»  • 

,  370  Broadway  07501 

aiH-27l-/3050  » 
(Paterson,  Passaic,  Cliff torj) 

**4    ■  ^ 
Pomptjoij  Lake'ff 
750  HaiQjjurg  Turnpike  07442 
'    »■  201-835-.8902 

* 

tieft  Barfk  f>  * 

Eisnf^r  Bldg.  54  Broad  Str.eet  07701 
2^1-842-^00  /  ' 
•lo^moutn)  * 

>Somerville 

'352  E.  M^fn  Street  03876 
2011^526-0550     -  ^, 
(Somerset)  j 

•v     Toms  KiveitfJJi  ^  ^ 

.Dover  Malrf^l^ts.   166  &  37  0afl53 
>  201-244-2020;   212^  t 
(Ocean)'  /  ' 

Trenton         4  '^'^ 
150  East  State  Street  06&25 
.  609-292-2940  ▼       -  ♦ 

(Mercer,  Hunterdon) 
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Willingboro 

Rt.  130  North,  Willingboro  08046 
•Village  Mall  • 

609-871-6800  •  . 

(Bui?li»gton)        o  '    ^  , 

Woodbury 

79  Cooper  Street  08096  . 
609-848-5300  '        .        •  ^ 

(Gloucester) ^  .  . 

I 

If  you  do  not  find  a  nearby  office  listed^  call  or  write  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 


Module  I 
Unit  IV 
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A  VOCATIONAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  MILDLY  RETARDED 

Harry  P.  Bluhm 
University  of  Utah 

It  is  estimated  that *there  are  6.1  million  retarded  persons 
in  the  United  States.     Approximately  2.4  million  of  these 
individuaiipltere  children  an<i  young  people  under  21  years  of  agei„ 
Accordin^Ko  conservative  estimates ,  three-fourths  of  these 
individuMS  could  become  self-supporting  and  another  10%  to  15%  * 
partially^self -supporting  as  adults  if  appropriate  education  and* 
training  are  given  to  them. 

To  attain  these  expectations,  delivery  systems  must  be 
implemented' to  enable  the  retarded  citizen  to  become  employed 
either  pompet'itively  or .  under  sheltered  conditions.     My  purpose  ^« 
is  to  discuss  a  vocational  delivery  system  that  i^s  aimed 
primarily  at  the  competitive  employment  market.     This  system 
consists  of  two  phases ,  a  prevocational  or  educational  phase  and 
a  vocational  or  work.-roriented  phase.     The  components  of  each  , 
phase  are-dxagrcunined.y in  Fig.  1. 

THE  -PREVOCATIONAL  PHASE 


The  prevocational  phase  is  educationally  based  and 
incorporates  several  fundamental  aspects  of  occupational 
traj^ning[.     This  phase  generally  commences  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  and  is  maijitained  in  the  initial  senior  high 
curriculum.     It  precedes  the  vocational  phase,  which  begins  in 
the  upper  grades  of  high  school  and  may  continue  at  the  ^ 
postsecondary  school  level.     Curriqulum  considerations  provide 
for  the  development  of  functional  academic  skills,  .exploratory 
experiences'  pertaining  to  the  world  of  work,  and  the  attainment 
of  -personal-social  and  home-living  skills  needed  to  function  in 
society.  ^  .  •  ^ 

Functional  academic  skills 

The  purpose  of  academics,  acc&rc^hg  to  Syden   (1962),   is  to 
provide  retarded  individuals  witji  aifp'|:iTiat;4.<jn  and  expei^ences 
t^hat  should  assist  them/ in  meeting  ^daily' problems ,  finding  their 
place  in  the  economic  \^grld,  and  gi'tring  .;them  an  understanding  of 
ttheir  responsibilitieatels  citizens..  BaJic  skills  would  be  taught 
p.n  reading,  language,  "S^d  number  concepts  during  the  elementary 
years  with  the  emphalffs  taking  a  decidedly  vocational  direction 
during  the  junior  and  ^^nior  high  school  years  ^ 

Reading.     Baroff   (1974)   suggests^^  that  a  secondary  reading 
skills  program  w^th  thfe  primary  focus, on  protection  and 
information'^is  necessary.     The  abilit^^^  tcre'ad  safety  and  warning 
signs  are  primary  examples  of  the  protection  emphasis.  Reading 
for  informatiop  includes  the  functional  use  of^ catalogs, 
telephone  directories,  maps,  classified  ads ,  magazines, 
television  and  movie  listings,  6tc.       "  ; 
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Fig.  I,  A  vocational  delivery  system  for  the  mildly  retarded  individual. 
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Language.     The  primary  f oc4is*?!if.'}l[^  instruction  is  oral 

expression  or  the  effective  use  ^'^^j^xpressiye  lajr^guage   (Martens , 
1950)  .     Listening  for  comprehenr"  -  '  -  ^ 

talking  on  the  telephone,  and 


questions  are  all  critical  to 
doimnunicatibn  structure)B.  A  d 
also  be  attained  by  retarded  i 
write  legibly  and  accurately  i 
They  shpuld  develop  experience 
forms  and  in  writing  persoh^l'v 

Number  skills.     The  basi^, 
essentially  be  delimited  to^^Sc 
multiplication /  short  divi,sj®n , 
relevant  concepts  of  the.  a 
population.     The  ability  t^oeea 
employ  common  units  of  vmeas^irtes 
ensure  job  survival. 

V  The  application  of^ 
l.iy;Lng  becbmear^  espentiaT.     Thus- ; 
.the^^kill  o^  using  coins  and  ibil]^^ 
>lea^  about-  budgeting,  banking ; )^ 


,  ^carrying  on  conversations , 
^^^^      to  ask  and  answer, 
rde^e  1  o  pm  e  n  t  of  b  a  s  i  c 
M^v, c/x  writing  prbficiency  should 
riduals , .  permitting  them  to 
^ther  print  or' cursive  form, 
completing  various  printed 
business  letters. 


i.ilSV  in 
t:ion  'and 
gfan<^>^siTnpli6 
•  ij?f  cu 
"time 

St 


itKmetic  would 

raction ,  althougi 
ractions  are  alj 
cula.  f or  this 
les  and  schedules  fend 
.emphasized  in  orde/  to 


the  activi 


to 


.daily 


:o 

^d  individual^must  develop 
^11  denominations  and  must 
lit  buyihg,  insurance,  taxies. 


m 


.^nd  wage  and  payroll  deducti^on.^^P**' 

'-i^i^  c»  "p"'^^^^''^^  are  accented 

iucational  program,  literature  in 
^the  absence. of  functional  reading 
^riously  lim-j^t  ^tjie  employment  of 
fskilled  work,  ; Dinger  (1961) . indicates 
of  the  jobs  engaged  in  by  employed 
ireftarded  individuals  .  required  no  more  writing  than  signing  a  . 
'paychec^  or  apjoligation  form.     Additionally ,  67%  of  the  jobs 
requir^i^  pnly^:%he '  rejw|^    of  single  woir^Js  (word  recognition),  and 
33.%  required  nd  re:3i(^^^dLt^.  all .     These  ^f  indings  suggest  that -at 
.tfi%  junibs^  and  senio\{Jn|^ti  school  levels  the  educational 
experience ,6hquld  notice  limited  totally  to  academic  training  but 
.^hould  also  iTCiytde  prevc^ational  a!nd  voc^  experiences  as 


f3^'  Summj^ry  .     Although,  fui 
the  retarded  indi vidua 
this  area  has  suggestfec 
and  number  skills  do^V 
te.tarded  individuals  "in 
thit  ali^st  bne-half  (4t^ 


(Barof  f  ,^af74)  . 


entation  .,1?o  th^|World  %f  Work 


) 


Special  e<^ucat^'* 
sponsibility  of  oi 


teachers  and/pi:  ^school  counselors  have  the 
enting  retarded  individuals  to  the  world  of 


ii^ork.     Vocational  guidance  deals- with  the  matters  of  occupational 


choice,  preparation,  placement.;  and  adjustment  on  the  job 
^  tliOndon,  1973)  .     Typically,  vocationai  guidance  regarding  career 
choice  is  initiated  during  the  latter  part .of  the  adolescent 
^ears.     However,  during . junior  high  school  retarded  individuals 

are  generally  introduced  to  the  v/orld  of  work  through  simulated  ^ 
}and  on-the-job  exploratory  experiences.     They  learn  about  various 
occupations,  participate  in- industiria;!  tours  or  field  trips,  and 
experience  certain  jobs  through  "in-school  work  situatiojis. 
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Specifically,  classroom  experiences  for  the  retarded 
individual  would  involve  learning  about  the  opportunities  and 
requirements  bf  service ,  clerical,  agricul^  skilled, 
sdmi-skilled^  and  unskilled  occupatiot^s^     These  seem  to  be  the 
job  areas  in  which  most  retarded  persons  find  employment.  The 
percentage  of  retarded  individuals  employed  in  given  job  areas  is 
reported  to  be:     service   (30%),  clerical   (12%) ,  agricultural 
(5.9%) ,  skilled   (5.4%) ,   semiskilled   (19.3%),  unskilled  (21 . 2%) , 
and  family'^ worker   (6,2%)    (President's  Committed  on  Etnployment  of 
the  Handicapped;^  19i6.3)  ,  *  % 

■ 

It  is  also  highly  recommended  that  parents  of  the  retarded 
be  involved  in  this  orientati'^n .     This  permits  both  parties  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  opportunities  available,  facts 
about  entry  requirements,  working  conditions,  duties  performed, 
health  hazards  encountered,  and  the  rate  of^pay  for  each  of^  the\ 
studied  occupations..  ^ 

Field  Trips.     The  field  trip  experience  provides  the 
retarded  individual  with  firsthand  information  regarding 
alternative  career.  Choices .     The  individual  becomes  aware  of 
working  conditions  and  worker  requirements  through  this  direct 
observation  method  (London,  1973).     These  field  trips,  organized 
as^  part  of  the  orientation  process,  ju^j::lude  visits  to  laundries, 
medical  center,*  hotels,  restaurants,  large  retail  stores,  meat 
packing  plants,  and  large  farms  or  dairies.     It  is  important  to 
note  that  thif  use  of  audiovisual  media,  and  specialized  guest 
speakers  is  an\ffective  alternative  when  personal  direct 
observation  is  not  possible,  ^ 

■ ,        '■         ^    ■  '  .    ■  ■  " 

Simulated  work  experience.     The  in-school  simulated  work 
experience  provides  'another  means  of  orienting  retarded 
individuals  to  occupational  alternatives.   -  These  simulated 
experiences  coordinate  the  interests  and  capabilities  of«  the 
retarded  individual  to  the  requirements  of  the  wprk  setting. 
Common  junior  high  experiences  include  school  lunch,  custodial, 
shop,,  sdhool  office,  and  library  clerical  jobs'.     The  in-school 
work  placement  program  at  the  senior  high  level  provides  specif ic 
preparatory  training  experiences  prior  to  on-the-job-  training. 

Personal-social'  and  home-living  skills.  The/retard^d 
individual  must  possess  the  requisite  personal-social  and 
home-rliving  skills  in  or^er  to  function  independently  in  society/ 
and  become  engaged  in  '  productive  work  experiences  ./^yThroughout  / 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  instructional  / 
:  objectives  should  focus  oij- assisting  retarded  individuals  to  : 
(1)  become  aware  pf  themselves,  their  strengths ,  and  their 
limitations;.  (2)   develop  good  health  and  nutritional  practices; 

(3)  become  aware  of  and  maintain  appropriate  dress  and  grooming? 

(4)  get  along  with  other — adults,  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  same 
sex  peers;  and  -(5)  develop  home  economic  skills  |Baroff.,.  1974)  .  . 
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Retarded  individuals  who  are  experiencing  poor^peer 
relationships,  feeling  of  inadequacy,  and  a  tendency  toward 
self-depreciation  may  need  counseling  services .     When  a 
counseling  service  is  available  the  counselor  should  seek  to 
provide  a  much  more  friendly,  accepting ,  and  supportive  learning 
situation  than  would  be  required  for  nonretarded  individuals  with 
these  same  feelings  '(Thorne ,   1960 )  . 

THE  VOCATIONAL  PHASE  ^  * 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  vocational  phase  is  preparation 
of  the  retarded  individual  for  placement  in  the  world  of  work. 
The  components  of  this  phase,   including  the  eValuation  of  work 
potential,   job  training,  and  placement ,  have  their  roots  in  the 
trait  and  factor  vocational  theory  (Shertzerv and  Stone ,  1968; 
Zaccaria,   1970).     This  theory  provides  for  the  following  steps : 

■» 

1.  ^    The  traits  of  t^e  retarded  individual  are  to  be 

N assessed  by  psychological  tests  and  other  evaluative 
tools.     This  permits  this  retarded  individual  ^nd  those 
who  work  with. him  or  her  to  obtain  a  clear  under- 
standing of  t^he  individual '  s  attitudes,  abilities, 
interests,  ambitions,  resources,  and  limitations. 

2 .  An  assessment  is  obtained  regarding. the  requirements 
and  conditions  for  success,  advantages,  compensation, 
and  the  prospects  of  alternative  ocCut)ational 
opportunities  as  they  relate  to  the  retarded 
individual. 

3.  The  counselor   (school  and/or  rehabilitation),  the 
special  education  teacher ,  ,or  the  vocational 
coordinator  seeks  to  match  the  retarded  individual 
the  job^with  the  greatest  opportunity  for 'success. 

The  relationship  between  the  components  of  the  vocational 
phase  and  , the  steps  associated  with  the  trait  and  factor  theory 
is  shown  in  Fig.   2,     Burrow   (1964)   suggests  that  the  match 
between  th^  job  and  the  individual  is  the  culmination  of  the 
entire  job^ development  process.     The  retarded  individual's 
prospects  for  job  stability  are  not  good  if  the  match  is  not  made 
on  , a  completely  selective  basis. 


The  individual 
strengths 
and  .  - 

limitations  . 


t 


The  bridge 


Adequate  Training; 
and^. 

'effective  placement 


the  job 
(entry  requirements , 
working^  ' 
conditions,  etc.) 


Fig.  2    Matching  the'  individual  and  the  job. 
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Evaluation  of  work  potential 

y   ^^The  purpose  of  evaluating  the  work  pbtential  of^  retarded 
individuals  is  to  determine  what  type  of  work  they  can  do  or  can 
hk  trained  to  do.     Thisi; requires  identifying  the  specific 
abilities  or  assets  they  may .possess .  ,  The' evaluation  should  be 
comprehensive  in  order  to  examine  the  retarded  individual ' s 
inti&riectual  abilities,  acadeitfic^  achievemelftt ,  'manual  skills, 
persbn'al\4rty  traits,  vocational  intejrests,  et^lSife,    (Patterson,  1964; 
Katz,  l.'9€|8;  Kolstoe,  1960)  .  ^  ^  ; 

Instruments  usei^  to  collect  these  data  include  standardized 
tests,  attitude  scale&i^vocational  adjustment  scales ,  checklists , 
rating  scales,  personal^^cial  inventories ,  performance  scales, 
interest  inventories ,  and  work  samples.     A  basic  concern 
regarding  the  use  of  these  instruments  is  their  reliability  and 
validity.     One  problem  with  standardized  tests  is  that ^they  have 
not  been  norit|ed  on  mentally  retarded  individuals,  thus  making 
their  reliability  and  validity  questionable  with  this  population 
(Walthall  and  |Love,  1974;  Katz,  1968). 

^Personality  inventories  have  bejen  of  little  use  with  the  ' 
retarded  since  it  is  unclear  whether  they  tap  the  , characteristics 
important  to  job  success..    The  utilizatien^f  work  samples  for 
eivaluative  purposes  has  ' also  been  quesxionetSsl^ecause  of  the  lack 
of  ao^specif ied  criteria  and  a  low  coDrelation  Y^^h  job 
requirements!  (Patterson,  1964).     Hoy4ver,  direaU:  observations  by 
trained  personnel  are  essential*     They  are  useful  in  providing 
inf  ormation  on  the  retarded  individual '  s  vocational  irttereists, 
att5Ltvide,s#  anfi  work  habits. 

It  is  essential  that  only  skilled  personnel  be  included  in 
the  comprehensive  evaluation.     The  team  approach  involving 
psychologists,  physicians,  social  workers,  educational 
specialists,  and  rehabilitation  cOunsislors  is  hig^ily  recommended 
(Katz,   1968).     The  evaluation  may  be  conducted  by  public  schools, 
sheltered  workshops,  or  rehabilitation  agencies .     It  may  ^last 
from  several  weeks  to  1  or'  2  years,  depending  upon  the  pr6jblems 
presented  by  the  retarded  individual   (Bolanbvich ,  1972)'^.  The 
evaluation  o£  the  retarded  individual ' s  work  potential  should  be 
considiered  as  a  process  of  gathering,  interpreting,  analyzing^ 
and  synthesizing  all .vocationally  significant  data   (Malikin  and 
Rusalem,   1969)  . 

Training  :         '  -  -  , 

;       T^e  employability  of  the  retarded  individual  is  dependent 
oippn  the . successful  development  of  vocational  skills  in  ^ 
combination  with  desired  personal-social  skills.     This  goal  is 
attained  through  vocational  adjustment  training  and  work 
experiences.     Personal-social  factors  have  been  recbgnized  as  the 
most  important-  determinant  of  the  retarded  individual ' s 
employability   (Syden,  1962;  Deno,  1966) .     Vocational  adjustment  . 
training  serves  J:o  assist  the  individual  in  becoming  dependable 
and  emotionally  mature:    Additionally,  work  experiences  enable 
the  retarded  individual  to  practice  ]ob  skills  in  a  protective 
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environment  under  the  supervision  of  an  employer  and  school 
official.   /  \ 

.Wprk  adjusttnent  training.  Work  adjustment  training's  work  . 
rather  than 'education  oriented  (Daniels ,  .  1974) .  It  ma^  be  given. - 
without  any  specific  job  ip  inind,  but  generally  occurs^Avhen  the  - 
retarded  individual  is  obfckining  job  training  in  an  on-campus  or^!* 
comm\feity  job.  '  /  * 


0 


'\,      The  purpose  of  work  adjustment  training  is  for  the  retarded 
individual  to  experience  actual  wo*k  situations  under  the 
guidance  Sf  a  work  supervisor  and  counselor..  ,  During  sucfr-" 
training  retarded  individuals  are  oriented  to  the  pfersonal-social  .. 

*demdnds/of  the  work  environment  and  to  the  nature  of  work 
settings.     They  are  taught  courteousness ,  cleanliness^, 
punctuality ,  cooperation-,  tolerance  toward  pressures  of  meetings 
and  de^'SlTines,  and  the  need  to  work  harmoniously  with  other 
employees,  to  stick  to  given  work  tasks,  and  to  take 
tesponsibility  for  work  assigned  (David,   1959;  Stahlecker,  196,4; 
Daniels,   1974;  Bolanovich,  1972). 

The  counselor  conducting  the  training  can  assistVthe  - 
retarded  individual  in  learning,  appropriate  behaviors  and  ./ 
eliminating  those  that  are  undesirable .     Individual  or  group 
counseling  may  be  utilized  depending  upon  the  situation  or 
\ problem  that  exists.     Two  techniques >  role  playing  and  behavior 
modification.,  have  been  found  to  be  very  effective  in  a  variety  * 
of  these  counseling  situations .     Role  playing '  is.  effe^s^ive  in  .  . 
providing  retarded  individuals  the  opportunity  of  . confronting 
interpersonal  problems  in  a  simulated  and  she^^tered  environment. 
Behavior  modification  focuses  upon  specific  b^haviorally  defined 
problems  incorporated  within  a  system  of  consistent  feedback. 
This  facilitates  the  monitoring  of  client  progress  within  a  . 
designated  program. structure   (Halpern  and  Berard,  1974). 

Cdunselprs  and  sheltered  workshop  foremen- may  monitor  or  .-^^j^v;^ 
assess  the  work  adjustment  behavior  by  using  one  of  several  ' 
itional  adjustment  scales     (Daniels,   1972;  Bitter  and 


vocational  adji   ^  .  . 

Bolanovich,   1970).     The  scales  purport  to  measure  job  readines|^;j^^  | 
but  ma^.be  limited  by  interrater  variations  and  the  lack  of 
empirijel  data  correlating;  measured  -behavior  to  .rehabilitation  - 
needs i*TStt:tter  and  Bd  1970). 


.experience^.     Eri.ckson.  (1947)  defines  work  experience  as 


.  ^.a^earis  and  method  in  the  program  of  the  school  . by 
which%he  learner  actually  produces  goods,  or  renders 
useful'^J^ervice  through  participation  '  in  socially  . 
desirable  activities  in  the  community  under  real 
conditions,    (p.  355) 
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Successful  in-school  worlcd^xperiences  should  precede 
out-of-school  vocationalljijpncounters.     Thefge  in-school  work 
expef-iences  may  be  obtai«wbj^  sheltered  cafnpus  employment 

and  sheltered  workshops. ^oiit-'Of-school  experiences  :  result  from^ 
studen^:  participation  in  wqrk-study  programs.  '  \ 

'        Work  experience  serves"  as  a  valuable  testing  ground  for 
practicing  related  job  skills  under  €he  supervision .of  schopl  ' 
officials.;.  The  retarded  indi^ist^uAls  are  in  a  protective     -t^  ^  ■ 
environment  where?  they  may  learn  by.  atrial  and  error  with  no  fear 
of  losing  the  job.     The  practical  experience  they  obtain  serves 
to  help  thllm  develop  work^^conf idence  (Stahlecker,  1964 ;  Kokaska / 
1964;  Burde.tt,  19&3.)  .    .Additionally ,  school  of f icialls vhave  the 
advantage*  of  observing  the  retarded  indrvidual ' s  work  attitude 
and  response  .  £o  s^ipervision*  .Deficits  that' are  noted  can  be., 
incorporated  into  the  vocational  adjustment  program.  A 
disadvantage  fbf  sheltered  on-campus  work  experiences  is  that  the 
supervising  persbnnefl,  including  custodians  and  cafeteria 
workers,  may  look  at  .the  retarded  individual  as  merely  a  helper  . 
and  thufe  fail  to  instruct  or  supervise   (Hiclonan ,   1967) ^ 

The  sheltered  workshop  program  has  two  basic  functions: 
(1)   to  train  retarded  individuals  for  employment  in  competitive 
jobS;,  and   (2)   to  provide  a  terminal,  employment  opportunity  for 
retai^ded'  adults  who  cannot  succeed  in  competitive  employment 
conditions.  (Wallin,   1960;  Bolanovichv.  1572)  .  .  ^'As  a  rehabilitative 
facility,  the  sheltered  wjorkshQp'  seeks  t6  prepare  mildly  retarded 
individuals  for  unsheltered  .emplbymeijt;  .through  the  molding  of 
attittides,  vocational  training and  '  kcihieverftent  af  spcia^  skills 
(Zaetz,   1971;  epnley,   1973).'V  *  '\  "   .  '  ^ 

0n-the-job  training  of  retd*i:de^  individual^  netWeen^  the  ages 
bf^  17.  and.  21  yeaors  is  f ^j.litated'' through  the-  fest^blishmfent''  of  , 
work-study  programs.     G|Hp:ally,  individuals  participating  in. 
wo;^|bstudy  programs  are  corisidar      €o  "be*  emotionally  '  stable  and 
soc^lly-  mature.     Physically,  they  shoul^J  be  able  to  perform  the 
job  requiremients  and  not  represent  a  daftge!^  to  themselves  ^r 
their  fellow  workers   (S^awn ,  ,1964)'.  ^.         f     '    \  ■        *  \- 

The  responsibility  for  work-study  programs yis  sharfed^ by  title  ^ 
local  school  district  and  community  agencies.  %Si?ha6l  officials 
must  identify  employers  within,  the  commtuiity  that  have  jotfs 
suited  to  the  needs  .  and*  limit^ations  of  the  retafrded  client. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  offit:es  and  stat^  employment  Sgfenci.es^ 
should,  assist  in  this  process.     Once  identified ,^|tert»ployers^^m^ 
be- willing  to  assume  responsibility  for^  training  the  retaira^i^  ' 
individual  and  orienting  current  employees  'to  tiie  exceptional 
heeds  of  the  retarded  client .'    Retarded  individuals  mu^  aiXso 
accept  responsibility*     They  must  bp  willing  to' work  >c*   ♦  " 

cooperatively  with  their  fellow  employees  and  supervisdry        <.  / 
personrfel.-    Retarded  individuals  who  participate  in  ^<«^JStudy 
programs  profit  by   (1)   learning  the  characteristics  6:^l^»lv  ^  ^ 
particular  .  job ,    (2)   knowing  what  the  job  requirements  are, 
(3)   receiving  assistance  in  job  interviewing,    (4)  understanding  " 
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the  purpose  of  wage  deductions  and.  various  fringe  benefitisr  and 
(5)  acquiring  an  identity  as  responsible  and  productive  workers 
(Daniels,  1974).-  'V       .  y 

Job  placement.     Job  placement  'is  the  culminaj:ing  activity  of 
the  delivery  system  for  competitive  employment,*    It  consists  of 
matching  the  right  person  to  the  right  job.     Job  piacement  brings 
the  employer,  school  or  rehabilitative  counselor,  and  the' 
retarded  client  together ,     Burrow  . (1964)  outlin.es  servereil  9teps 
a  counselor  .should  ^follow  in  securing  employment  f or  the  .  retar:ded 
individual  in  a  competitive  labor  market.     First,,  the  counselor 
seeks  to  identify  femployeirfe  with  jobs  available  , that  meet  the 
skill  requirfeme^nts  of  the  retarded  client,.    The.  counselor  then.    '  . 
discusses  with  the  employer  th(5  needs,  capabilities,  and 
limitations  of  the  retarded  ql^^^  When  the  employer  and 

counselor  are  reasonably  surfe  v€hat  thq  cli^t  matches  the  job> 
€he.  retarded  individual,  is  brought  in  for  a -f  Qjrmal  job  interview. 
Role  playing  of  t?he  jab  interv;|;ew  should  have  been  p^-eviously 
conducted  in  c?rdex  to  prepare  the  retarded,  individual  for  this 
situation,     Oxice:  tfife  job  has.  b^en  secured  the  counselor  is 
obligated  to  conduct  follow-up  assessment  .on  the  r-etarded 
individual '^s  job  performance,    ,  The  previously    discussed  delivery 
; system  will  be  successful  if  %he  retarded  individual, .  through 
continual  employment  in  the  labor  fo*rce,  attains  t:he  ejcpected 
goal  of  seif.-suf f  iciency ,  *  <  ' 
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FLOW  CHART 

or 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROCESS 


Client  Counr)  Ineligible 
b«c<iu^<3  *  criteria  for 
eligibility  not  !*et  or 
m  d<monetr«ted  lack  of 
Ipt^srest  or  cooperation, 


06> 


Diagnostic 
-^gVJ  Oe  ve  1  opoen  t 


TJna'icc<«sf ul  cloaure 
before  acrvlce«  could 
be  provided 


PUn 

■43Cy—  Development 


Referral  -  Naae ,  addreaa*  phone*  SS# 
Intereat  In  VR  aervlcea 

Conplet^  application  -  Client  appfara 
cUglble-servlcea  explalned-rlghts  . 
txplalned.  .  p 


Extended  Evaluatton-Tlme  li 
required  Co  asaeas  client 'a 
work  pottntlal 


Client  is  being  aaaeaaed  during 
this  tine  to  determine  eligibility 
as  well  as  deterolnlng  need  for 
apeclflc  service  toward  a ^ 
vocational  goal. 


Client  isects  all  criteria  of  eli- 
gibility for  aervlces.  (Vocational 
goal  not  required  at  this  tine). 


PXaceaent  Activity 

Ellalnatlon  of  certain  jobs. 
Identification  of  possible  jobs. 
Generstion  of  pXaceiicnt  -  oriented 
queationa  to  begin  to  apeclfy  probable 
joba. 

Identification  of  feaaible  jobs. 
Identif left  ion  of  vocational  ^trengtha 
and  weaknessea. 


Establish  job  expectations.  Client 

sgreetaent  on  vocational  plan . 

Vocational  planning. 

Non-job  akill  counseling  and  gulHance. 

Restorative  aervlcea. 

Job  and  aocial  skill  trslning. 

Occupstionsl  Resource  Development. 


-[  RehatTplan  completed. 


Specific  aervlcea  are  being  developed 
at  this  time  and  vocation  objective 
is  being  conducted^ 


Counifcllng 
and 

Guidance  ' 


® 


Physical  and 

Mental 
Rcatoratlon 


-Training ■ 


Unsuccessful  cloaura  .  -^2^- 
(aome  i«<*rvlces  rendered)  \ 


Vocational 
objective 
obtained* 
IWRP  coo- 
pletcd  and 
algned. 


Servlct 
Delivery 


Servlcea  are  being  provided  at  Chia 
tiae. 


.  CU«»nt  In  emplnyaeat.  [— 


C32> 


Service  completion  -  client,  rtady  for 
tmploynenC • 


Service  Intarrupdon 


Cloatd  aucctaafully  rthabllicacad. 
Client  aultably  tmploytd  for  a 
oinlaun  of  60  daya 


Poat  Eaployaant  Strvlcta  -  ahort  C^ra 
atrvlcta  to  Mtlac  jclitnt  Co  raaaln 


taploytd « 
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Selective 

Placeaenc 

Follow-up 

Service 

rtinicladon 

Successful 

closure 
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Module  I 


AWARENESS  OF  STUDENTS  WITH'SPECIAL 
NEEDS  AND  THE  PROGRAMS  AND  RESC5URCES  AVAILABLE 

Unit  I:      SPECIAL  NEEDS,,  STUDENTS 


4f 

TRANSPARENCIES:  Tl 
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Module  I 
IT  '  Unit  III 


T2 


^lAth  AMENDMENT  ' 


All  persons  born .  or  natjiralizefl  in  t^he  Uni,tf&^ 'States  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  ,  tl>pr*eofV  al^e  citizens  of :  th  States 
and  of  the.  $tate  wherein  they  reside.     No  state  >haill  make  or^; 
enforce  any  law  which  shall jabrifige  the  privilege^  or  immunities, 
of  citizens  of-  the  Uni.teV  Statissy  ndr^hall  any  state  depriyi^.  any 
person  of  life ,  liberty*^ o/ vpr«ppr!ty  witftput  due  process  ^f  tWe. 
;law,  nor  deny  any  pers9n  y^thin^the  juril^j^iction  equ^l  pitetec^fon 
of  the  laws..'.  '  ^  '  ' ^     '■'<■  " 


VocationaJ,^  flfehAbijltatiQ^  Act;  of  >r973    ^  ; 

^    Secftion'50».  t      -^V"        V      —        :  '  \ 

Q  otherwise  qualified  handiq^j^pecf  i^iivaduit'ih^         Uriitdd:;^ ^^^^-.^^^^^^^ 


frdir^ 
ected 


financial  Ass stance. 


1^  ^ p r Q q^^^ A o r  ifep 1 1  ^l^t V  reviving  Fed^.aL 


Guarantees  appropriate  special  ■  ■CompaPres^g^b  ''  ■  ,  -  *  > 
education  ,  and'  regular  program  »^  Sect^^ 

accessibility  to  all  Aiiiericansf,  •     ^^^^ere^c^'  -^.:^^ 

V  -'"^^r^  ^    ^  ^  all  Am^ricans^^^^ 


2 

1 


9 
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-Module  r 
Unit  III  , 
T3 

RIGHTS  AND  PROTECTIONS  IN  P,L,   94-142  AND  SECTION  ko4 

Assurance  of  the  availability  of  a  free,  appropriate, public 
education  for  all  handicapped  children^ 

assurance  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  an 
individualized  education  program  for  all  handicapped 
children,  -  - 

a  guarantee  of/"due  process"  or  complete  due  procedural 
safeguards, 

assurance  of  education  being  provided  in  the  "least 
restrictive  -  environment,"  ; 

assurance  of  nondiscriminatory  testing  and  evaluation, 

a  guarantee  of  policies  and  procedures  to  protect  the 
conf icientiality  of  data  and  information, 

assurance  of  policy  guaranteeing  "free"  appropriate 
education  at  no  cost  to  parent /guardian , 

assurance  of  a  surrogate  for  any  child  when 

parents /guardians  are  either  unknown  or  unavailable  or  when 
child  is  a  legal  ward  of  the  state...- 


Module  I 
Unit  III 
T4 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 
'  P.L. :     94-142  ~ 


Improve  ^planning  in  the  use  of  'all  resources  available 
for  vocational  education  and  manpower  training. 


Extend,   improve  and  maintain  existing  programs. 


evelop  new  programs. 


Overcome . sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  in 
vocational  education. 


Provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the 
earnings  in  order  to  continue  their  vocational 
training,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  can  hav^  ready 
access  to  training  and  retraining  which  is  of  high 
quality. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

(Title  II  of  the  Educ^tiion  Amendments  Act  of^  1976) 

^  '    ■  .  ^ .  .. 

MAJOR  COMPONENTS  AND  SECTIONS  ^  -  '  . 


Three  major  sections : 


Part  A  -  for  state  vocational^ education^  programs 

Part  B  -  for  national  programs  which  are  thVCommissione 

discretionary; programs 
Part  C  -  definitions 


PART  A  -  Subpart  L 

Sex-bias  personnel 
Indians 

Allocation  of  funds 
Five-year  plan  Annual  plan 
Planning  funds  &  state 

administration 
State  and  local  advisory 

councils 
National  priorirty  programs 
Federal  and  ..state  evaluations 


Subpart  II  r  IHr  IV.  . 

Basic  grants 

Program  Improvement  and 

Supportive  Services 
Special  Programs  £ofr  the 

Disadvantaged^  * 

Consumer^  and  Homamaking  . 
Educatioij. 

4  ' 


PART  B 

■ .  .    .  .  _  ^  ■  ■> 

.     Training  &  Development 'Programs  for 'Vocational  Education 
Personnel  ' \  ^ 

Bilingual  Vocational  Training  S..^ 
\      Emergency  Assistance  for  R-emodeling  and  Renovation  of 
Vocational  Educational  Facilities* 


Module  I 

/  Unit  tii 

T6 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  lEP  CONFEREI^CE  FOR  A  STUDENT  PLACED  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  '  '  ' 


Parent /Guardian 
Student 


Input  into 
Planning 

X 

X 


Child  Study  Team 
Psychologist 
Learning  Consultant 
Social  Worker 

Special .Education 
Instructor 

Vocational  Instructor  • 

Guidance  Counselor' 

Voqational- 

Rehabilitation 

Counselor 

itinerant'  Teacher  - 
AH/  VH 

ESL  Instructor/  ,j 
Interpreter 

Voc.  Ed.  Administrator. 

Special  Education 
Administrator  ^  ' 

School  Nurse 

'Other  Specialists 


0 
0 
0 


X 

0 

0 

0 
0 


X 
0 
0 


lEP  rmplem4ntation  Annual 
Meeting   Review 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0- 

0 

0 


X 
X 


0 
0 
0 


X 
0 
0 


0 
0 

X 
0 
0 


X  *  Participation  in  meetUrig  .  is  required  by  lat 
0        Participating  in  meeting  is  desirable. 

Important  to  review  notes  before  presenting. 


6:28-1.2    Definitions  ^:  ^'ir 

The  following  words  and  terms,  when  used  in  these  regul^tions>  , 
shall  have  the  following  meanings  unless  the  context  clearly 
indicates  otherwise.  .  ^-  v 

"Classification  of ficer!'*  means  a  person' designatecl  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  impa„rtia(^l  hearings  ^ 
consistent  with  these,  regulations.  .  * 

"Educationally  handicapping  condition"  means  one. which  imE)airs  • 
the  piipil  physically,  emotionally,  intellectually,  academically 
or  socially  to  sucli  an  extent  that  special  education  and  related 
services  as  dfetepmined  and  described  in  these  regulations  are 
necessary  to  provide  'a  free  and  appropriate  education.  These 
conditions  shall  include: 

"Auditorily  handicapped"  means  an  inability  to  hear. within 
nprmal  limits  due  to  physical  in\pairment  or  dysfunction  of 
auditory  mechanisms  as  distinguished  by  the  following : 

■" .  ■  ■  I  t       ■     ■  ■  * 

1.  "p^af"  means  loss  of  hearing,  which  is  so  severe  that 

the  pupil  is  impaired  in  processing  linguistic 
informati6n  through  hearing,  with  or.wi*thout 
amplification  and  educational  information  is  adversely 
affected. 

■ '  ....  '     ■      .  ■ 

2.  "Hard, of  hearing"  means  a  loss  of  hearing,  w^iqh^may  be' 
perrnanent  or  fljictuating  and  adversely  affects  a 
pupil's  educati?:)jTal  performance,  but  which  i'S  not 
severe  enough  to  Warrant  classification  , of ^ a  pupil 

'  :     J     as^  ''deaf."        >  .    ^  : 

^    '  "Chronically  ill"^ni;eans  a  temporary  or  permanent  health  ^  ^ 
)  conditibrjjlvhich  m^kes  it  imj>;ractical  to  receive  adequate 

instructi^  through  a  .regular  sc]4ool  program -and  is. distin- 
guished hjv  the  f<iJ.lovfing:  .  >  ;* 

lA  ;|jCHcoAic  illn&sllj.' meahsy';,a  condition  such  as 

,  :        ■ ' tuberculosis;;;*.  11^^  cardiac  condition, 

'  J  leuk^smia,  asthma,  seizure  disorders,  or 'Other  physical 

i  -  '  d  make  it  impractical  for  the  chi^d.  to 

*      '4       \  rec^ivl  a^eqUalie  instruction  ^c;^^^  the  regular  school 

-      \  '  ' ''^ptograrh..- ^  ■:''^:-t  ■,    .  • ..  ^, 

'    ,   '^2.       "Eligible  for  home  4:nstructidn"  means  a  ;^emporary/    ^  . 
f       .    •  t  *  \Iln6s.s  or  .injury  whp.ch  requires  individualized     '  ' / 

instr.uctidrf  to  be*  provided  to,, pupils  fcphfjLried  to  their 
■  \   ^  ..         homes  or  haspital's  f or  a  shoi^t  period  >of  time  a6'  ' 
I  determined  by  the  school  phys^ician.     \     ^,^y'-\'  ^• 
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^Communication  handicapped"  means  impaired  native  speech  or 
language  that  is  outside"  the  range  of  acceptable  y^iriation 
and  adversely  affects  a  pupil's  educational  performance  and/or  • 
interpersonal  relationships  ajnd  is  not  due  primarily  to  hearing  : 
impaifment  as  defined  under ' "Auditorily  handicapped, ?  as 
distingurshed  by  the  following:  *        ^  * 

1.  .     "Communication  Kandifcapped"  meaijs  a  communication 
V  disorder  '^iri  nativ6  /speech  *dr  language  to  a  Revere; 
extent  which  sefiqusly  interferes  -  with  the  ability  to 
use  oral  language/ to  communicate;  *  . 

.     2.       "Eligible  foi;  speech  coi^rection  services"  means-  a  * 
condlition  chara,6teii'^zed  by  the  presence*  of  defect^e 
and  incorrect  sour«is,  including  substitutions, v 
'    >^      omissions,  additions ,  distortipng /  of  the  speech  sounds 
and  other , speec^' impediments  as  defined  in  rules  and 
regulations  pur'si^ult  to  Public  Law.  94-^142  which  require 
,       individualized  instruction  speech  correctionist 

(and  .is  not  due  primarily  tovhearing  impairment  as . . 
*  '    "defined  under  "Auditorily  handicapped" )..  TJiis  ^efi^i- 
'  tion  do6s.'not  include  pupils  participa'ting  in  language 
•  program;socpnducte'd        speech  correctionists  on  a 
gene^jr^al  basis.: 

"Emotionally  disturbed"  means  the  exhibiting  of  behavioral  -  - 
disorders  over  an  extended  period  of  time  which  advjer^ely 'affects 

.  edubajtional  performance  and  may  be  characterized' b^  any  of  the  - 
following  manifestations:     an  inability  to -learn  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  intellectual,  senst>ry  or  health  factors-;  an 
inability  to  build  or  maintain  satisfactory  interpersonal 
relationships^-^inappropriate.  behav^  feelings  underr  normal, 

circumstances;  a  general  or  pervasive  mood  of  unhappiness  or  ^ 
depression;  and/dr. the  development  of . physical  symptoms  or 
irrational  fears  relating  to^ersonal  or  school  problems.  This 
definition  does  notT^include  social  maladjustinent  sis  cJescribe  in' 

,  these  regulations.  \  \  \  > 

••*.  *  ■■ 

"Mentally  retarded"  means  possessing  an  intellectual  capacity 
below  the  average  range  of  intelligence  and  having  deficits  in 
adaptive  behavior  which  adversely  affect  educational  perforDprtce 
and  social  functioning  as  distinguished  bj^ the  following^ 

.1.       "Educable"  means  a  . level  of  retardation  whicU  is  character* 
ized  by  intellectual  capacity,  as  measured  by  a  clinical; 
test  of  intelltigehce,  within  a  range  encompassing 
approximately  one "and  one-half  to  three  standard. deviations 
below  the  ^ean  and  a^  low  level  of  ability  , to  think 
abstractly;  /  '  , 


2.      ."Trainable"  irtfeans^  a  level  of  retardation  which  is 

.characterized  by  intellectual  capa-city,  as  measured  by  a 
'    standardized  clinical  test  of  intelldgenc'e ,  which  falls  , 
beyond  three  standard  deviations  ^b^ow  the  mean ;f.an  ability 
to  use^  .symbols  in  the  solution.  of\problems  of  even  low 
complexity;  arid  an  inability  to  function  socially  without 
direct  and  close  supervision; 
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3:^      "Eligible  for  day  training"  means  a  level  of  retardation 

.characterized  by  an  inability  to  give  evidence  to  a  basic  . 
child  team  of  understanding  and  responding  in  a  positive 
manner  to  simple  directions  expressed  in  the  mode  of  •primaty^ 
communication  and  to  express  basic  wants  or  needs  due^o 
mental  retardation. 

"Multiply  handicapped"  means  the  presence  of  two  or  piore  .  ^  - 

educationally  handicapped  conditions  which  interact  and  result  i^n. 
problems  'so  complex  that  placement,  in  programs  designed  for 
single  handicapping  cqndition  will  not  result  in  significantly    •  ^ 
meaningful  educational  growth  and  achievement.     All  such  'iJI< 
educational  handicaps  shall ^be  indicated  for  classification  of 
the  pupil.     Eligibility  for*speech  correction  services  as  defined 
in  these  regulations  shall  not  be  indicated  as  one  of  the  - 
.handicapping  conditions  Which  form  the  -basis  for  a  pupil  being  < 
classified  "Multiply  handicapped." 

"Neurologically  or  perceptually  impaired"  means  impairment  in  the  • 
ability  to  process  information  due  to  physiological, 
organizational  or  integrational  internal  dysfunction  which  is  not 
the  result  of  any  other  handicapping  condition  as  defined  :i,n 
these  reg\5lations.     The  condition  is  -distinguished  by  the 
following:  '        '  . 

1.  "Neurologically  impaired"  means  a  severe  and  specific 
impairment,  disorder  or  dysfunction  of  the  central  or 
peripheral^ nervous  system  which  adversely  affects  the 
educational  performance  of  a  pupil  and  %s  not  manifested 

as  any  other  educationally  handicapping  conditions  described 
in  these ^regulations;^ 

2.  "Perceptually  impaired"  means  the  exhibiting  of  a  specific 
learning  disability^ due  to  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  psychological  processes  involved  in  understanding  and 
learning  and  which  affects  the  ability  ;to  listen,  think, 
speak,  read,  write,  spell  and  learn  arithmetic  to  the  extent 
that  special  education  and  related  services. are  necessary 
for  achievemisnt  and  sucdes-sful  performance  in  an  educational 

%  program.     This  definition  does  not  include  the  manifestation 

of  learning  problems  which  are  due  primarily  to  any  of  the 
other  educationally  handicapping  conditions  described 'in 
these  regulations  or  <to  environmental,,  cul'tural  or  economic 
disadvantage . 

"Orthopedically  handicapped"  means  a  condition  which,  because  of 
malformation,  malfunction  or  loss  of  bones,  muscles,  or  bpdy  | 
tissue,  necessitates  special  education  or  related  services r  < 
special  equipment,  or  special  facilities  to  permit  functioning  of 
n9rmal  learning  processes,  participation  in  regular  school 
activities  and  maintenance  of  interpersonal  relationships. 

"Socially  maladjusted"  means  a  pattern  of  social  interaction 
which  is  characterized  ^y  conflicts  which' cannot  be  resolved 
adequately  with  the  assistance  of  authority  figures,  or  behavior, 
that  seriously  interferes  with  the  well-being  or  the  property  of 
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Others  arl^  is  not  due  to.  emotional  disturbance  as  defined  in 
these  regulations . 

"Visually  handicapped"  means  an  inability  to  use  ocular 
meci^anisms  to  see  within  normal  limit?  as  defined  by  the 
following:  • 

1.  ."Blind"  means' a  condition  in  which  visual  acuity,  with 

correction,  is  20/200  or  poorer  in  the  better  eye  and  • 
vSfhich  necessitates  a  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
special  devices  or  techniques^  such  as  Braille,  for 
^   educational  purposes*; 

> 

2,  "Partially  sighted"  means  ^a  condition  in  which  visual 

•  acuity,  with  correction,  is  20/70  or  poorer  in  either  eye,- 
or,  as  a  result  of  some  factors  involved  in  visual 
functioning^  inhibits  th^effective  functioning  in  a.  . 
learning  environment  without  special  edtication  or  related 
services* 

i~  '  .  , 

"Free  appropriate  education"  means  special  education  and  related 
services  which  conform  to  the  following  criteria:  ^ 

1-;       The  services  are  provided  at  public  expense,  und^  public 

supervision  and  direction,  an(^  without  charge  to  parents  or 
.guardians,*  with*  the  exception  of  incidental  fees  normally 
.charged  to  non-handicapped  pupils*. 
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SIMULATION  ACTIVITIES 
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;  ■  GENERAL 

WHAT  IS  A  HANDICAP?*  •  , 

•        ^     "  1  ,  •  ,  V. 

Objectives:  j 

-A       i;      To ''help  par|ticipants  deal  with  general  stereotypes 
associated  with  the  word  "handicapped. " 

2.       To 'pbtain.a  realistic  definition  of  the  word 

"handicapped."    .This  exercise  is  recommended  to  close 
"a  workshop  program  since  it  provides  the  participants 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  new  insight  towards 
handicapped  people* as  individuals.     Participants  learn 
that  handicap  is  defined  by  the  demands  of  one's 
environment.  ^  a  [ 

A  . 

Group  Size :  - ,  .     . .  -     .  ,  • 

Flexible.  ; 

Time  Period:  '  , 

20--30  minutes.  ,  > 

Materials  ;    ...  - 

Newsprint   (or  large  sheets  of  paper). 

j 

Physical  Setting:      >  n     w  4- 

Large  empty  room  with  numbers  1-10  taped  on  the  wall  about 

every  5  feet.^  ^  * 

Procedure:  -  ^     .  i  • 

i.       Each  group  or  sub-group  is  asked  by  group  facilitators 
to  define  the  word  "handicap" .  ^  (This  .should  take  no  • 
more  than  5  minutes. 
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2.       The  workshop. leader  writes  the  definitions  on  a  black- 
*     boa^  or  on'  ^newsprint  chart.  ^    r  , 

3*.      Workshop  leader  then  asks  participants  to  stand  in  the 
middl^  of  the  room  and.says,   "It's  nice  to  see  such' a 
'    largfe/^grioup  of  non-handicapped' normal  people. " 

4.      Wbr)<shbp  leader  reads  the  following'  list  and  pauses 
•  *       aft0^  e%ch  statement  tp  allow  participants  time  to  move 
to  the  appropriate  location.  ^ 

"Nov  l/vi/oul'd  like  everyojie  wearing  eye  glasses  over  at 
J. . 

"Everyone  who  is  left-handed  at  #2." 

Illverv^^e  who  does  not  have  a  Master's  degree  go  to 

Is^"  /'  — '  ■  „  ^ 

"Everyone  who  does  not  know  to  d^flve  a  car  ^go  to*  #4."  . 
"Evefyo'ne  who.  does  not  -know  how  to  swim^go  ^to  #5. " 
"Everydne  who  does  not  know  how  to  play  a- mus>ical  ^ 
W  instrument  go  to  16 . "     .        •  • 

"Everyone  who    doesn't  know      foreign  language  go  to 

#7." 
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who  can*t  type  more  than  -  6  (l|  WPM  go  to  #8." 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  ski   (snow  or  water) 

ho  can't  do  more  than  20  plash-ups  in  5 
to  #10." 


min 


Follow-up: 

Follow-up ,  di1liiH|s ion  questions  may  include: 
1.      Do  you  str?i  want  to  Jceep  the,  definition  of  handicap 

you  mad%.4}p?  V  ^      ^  ) 

:2'.       How  manp^.of  you  "normal" '  people  were  found  to  be 

handica^ed?     How  many,  multiply  handicapped? 
3.       Leader >|»y  wish  to ' distinguish  the  term  "handicap"  from 

"disabi||<^y." 


*This  exercise  Is  good  for  the  conclusion  of  a  wo^rkshop 
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; 

•      ^  GENERAL 

WE  AND  THEM 
Objectives: 

1.  To  explore  the  reactions  of  society  to  those  who  have  a 
visible  stigma. 

2.  To  explore  the  reactions  of  people  who  are  stigmatized 
to  themselves. 

3.  To  focus  on  coping  mechanisms  of  people  who  are  visibly 
different. *  - 

Group  Size:  ^  /      ^  * 

Flexible. 

Time  Period: 

Approximately  h  hour. 

Material^:  ^  ' 

Any  stigmatizing  element   (ski  mask^  stocking  ovei:  head,  work 
gloves,  body  paint,  bare  feet^,  etc.  on  any'  of  th^  simulated 
differences  used  in  this  book.) 

Physical  Setting: 

Enclosed  area  large  enough  for  participants  to  move,  freely. 

Procedure : 

1.  The  objectives  of  this  exercise  are  briefly  discussed. 

2.  jThe  participant's  are  divided  into  2  groups.  ; 

3.  One  group  leaves  the  ar'ea  wiiile  the  facilitator 
instructs  the  other  group  on  how  to  wear  the 
stigmatizing  agent .  ^ 

4.  Any  member  of  this  group  who  does  not  wish  to  wear  the 
stigma  may' join  the  otheri,  group.     (Facilitator  should 
not  initiate  this  option,  but  can  offer  it  in  response 
to  a  participant's  problem.)  , 

5.  The  group  outside  returns  to  the  area. 

6..     The,  two  groups  are* told  that  they^ are . free  to  interact 
in  whatever  way  they  feel  comfortable. 

7.  The  interaction  begins  arjd  is  terminated  after  i 
approximately  20  minutes. 

8.  Facilitator  should  note  any  significant  behavior 
patterns  in  how  the  individuals/groups  readt  to  each 
other. 

Variations:    ^  , 

1.  Any  agent  can  be  used  to  crea'te  a  difference  .  (ability 
to  speak,  ability  to  move  hands,  one  group  can  have 
food ,  etc . ) .  ,  . 

2.  The  different  groups  can  ^engage  in  other  exercises.. 

3.  The  group  can  be  so  divided  that  either  group  has  a 
much  greater  number  of  participants. 

♦ 

Follow-^up: 

The  entire  group  discusses  the  interaction  in  terms  of  the 
stated  objectives.     The  facilitator  should  share  his 
observations .  , 
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•       .  '     '  ^  GENERAL 

FEARS  PitUD  HANDICAPS  "    '  ' 

 ^  '  /    .  •..  • 

Objectives:  ^      .  '  >^ 

1.  To  explore  common  fears  ab.out  different  handicaps. 

2.  ,To  determine  which  handicap  -is  feared  the  most. 
To  explore  the  realistic  basis  for  these  fears. 

Group  Size^  * 
Flexible. 

Time  Period:  *  '  ^ 

Approximately  30  minutes.  '  '  ^ 

Materials :  -     •  .    ,  ^ 

Marker  and 'large  sheet  of  paper  (to  be  taped- on  wall). 

^  Physical  Setting:  -  . 

Average ^Room.  '  . 

'    ^  *-  '  V       '  ^ 

Procedure:  ^  - 

1.       Participants  are  asked "Which* handicap  would  y6u  fear 
the  most  if  it  happened ^to  you?"  ,   '  \ 

'r       2.  '    Facilitator  po>Lls  participants  on^^jwho  would  fear  each  ^ 
handicap  and  writes  tally  number  next  to  the  , handicap^ 

3.  Facilitator  writes  responses  on  paper.  , 

Follow-up;  .  "  '  * 

Participants  are  aske^d  to  discuss  the  basis -for  their  fears* 
Expect  perssajal  experiences?",  family  or  friends  to  be  \ 
mentioned  related  to  feelings  about  handicap  fears.  'Facili- 
tators should  be  prepared  to  provide  factual  information 
concerning  the  various  handicaps.  t  ' 
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FEEDING  -  .  " 

 "  ■  *^  -      .    '  •  ■     .  '^    .  ^' 

Objectives:  ^  *     ,      ^  .  .. 

1..     To  experience  the  feelings  of  dependency. 
^2.       To  discover  ortfelicit  attitudes  toward  people  who  are 
dependent.  '  ,     ;  ,  f- 

-  3 .       To  study  different  feeding  techniquesv      .  '  . 

Group  Size:  - 

Dyads  -  any  number  •    .  jl    ^  . 

Time  Period:  '         '  ^  .  -  ''  .  \ 

20-30  minutes.  ^ 

.Materials  .  -  *       ^  -  '  -    '  .  .    >.  ' 

^1.       Three  or  four  different  foods  such  as  soup,  meat, 
^  beverage,  fruit,  vegetable,  sandwich,'  etc*. 

2\       Eating  utensils  and  straws.       -   ,  v 

Physical  Setting: 

Dining  area.  •  J 

Procedure :  ^ 

1.  The  group  is  asked  to  form  dyads,  preferably  with 
people  with  whom  they  feel  comfortable, 

2.  Dyads  are  asked  to  be  seated  |Lt  the  tables. 
3!       The  following  instructions  aw^  given: 

,aJ      A  feeds  B  in  any  manner  agreed  upon, 
b.l      B  may  not  use  his  hands  in  this  task, 
ci      A  must  eat  his  own  meal. 
4.       Ttw^fbod  is*  served  and-the%eal  is 'begun. 

Variatiorvs:      '    '  .  '  ,  • 

1.  *    A  ,and  B  -carT  switch  roles  for  the  second  half  of  the"^ 

.m6al .     w  •       <  ,  ' 

2.  Participants  cannot  speak  for- the  firs^t  half  of  the 
.meal  but  can  converse  for  the  second  half.  V 

Follow--up:  '      '  >^  . 

After  the  meal  is  finished,  the  group  facilitator  asks  the 
^participants  what'  they 'thought  the  objectives  were.  The 
facilitator  should  offer  his  observations  as  to  any 
underlying  messages  the  participants  in  each  dyad  were 
giving  to  each  other.     The  feelipgs  of^  frustiration  should 
also  be  discussed.  '  . 


■  / 


.       .  VISUALItf  IMPAIRED 

BLIND  WALK 

Objectives:  * 

!•       To  increase  awareness  of  the  severely  visually  f 
^handicapped. 

2  .J      To'  rely  on  other  senses  to.  compensate  for  the  los's 
.  ^   .   •      of.  sight.  ^  .  ^' 

3.  To  experience • being  dependent  on-  another  person. 

•  \  A  ...       ^        .  ■ 

Group  Size:  . 
^1     Dyads  -  piny  number,  v  ^ 

Time  Period :  • 
20  minutes. 

•f  ■ 

Materials 

1.  A  roll  of  cellophane   (plastic  food  wrap)   and  White 

^       household  glue.     The -cellophane  is  folded  four  times 
to  form  1.5  inch,  strip  with  glue  liber^lly^  appli^ed 
between  -the  folds.     Thi^  mask  could-  eirher  be'  tied 
aroupd  the  person's  head  or  attached  by  putting  a 
^rubbfer  band  ♦through  holes  .at  the  ends  of  the  strip. 

2.  -^^^cilitators  supply  [food  and  various  objects  for 

participants  to  toucti^j^aste  and.  smell   (flowers , 
.j  -    sandp'aper,  fr^t,  cookies,  perfume,  whipped  cream, 

etc . )  . 

y      \  ^ 

Physical  Setting:      >y  c 

An  area  large  enough  for  peoplve  to  freely  walk  around. 
Dyads  should  feel  free  to  wander  around  the  building  and/or 
grounds.  x        VV  . 

Procedure:  ^ 

1.  The  objectives  are  briefly  discJussed.  ^ 

2.  Participants\are  asked  to  pair  off  with  someone  they 
(  -       '    ^  feel  comfortable  with.* 

.3.       One  participant  in  the  dyad  wears  the  mask.     Be  sure 
that  it  obscures  most  of  his/her  vision   (or  .covers 
^  the  eyes  adequately)  . 

4.  The  facilitator  explains  that,^"the  partner  with-sight 
should  provide  his  blind  companion  with  as  many 
opportuni-eies  in  .  learning  about  the  environment  as 

^  •possible.     Now  biggin  leading  your  blind  partner  around 

)  the  building  to  touch,  smell  and  taste." 

5.  Participants  are  also  told  that  -after  about  five 
minutes  they  are  to  switch  ^roles   (blind  partners  should 

'  f  not  be  allowed  to  wander ^alone !) .         ^  ^ 

Follow-up:  •  k 

Disbussion  could  be  accoi^lished  by>  asking  two  pairs  to  form 

a  group  of  four  and  share  their  experience  in  relation  to: 

1.  H9W  it  llBlt  to  be  l?lind, 

2.  How  it  felt  to  be  led  around. 
2lt  to  iQad  someone  else.  ' 


3 .  -     How  it  f 
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VISUALLY  IMPAIRED 

gLIND  WORKER 
Objectives : 

I.      To  experience  .the  frustration  of  not  being  abl^  to 
communicate  adequately.  .  ^  v   '     '     '  • 

- .2.  *    To  experience  the  feeling  of  dependency. 

3.  To  emphasize  effective*  teamwork.  ; 

4.  To  increase,  awareness  of  tHe  vistually  impaired  and 
other  aspects  of  being  disabled. 

•  )  '  '  ^ 

Group  size; 

Dyads  -  any  number. 

> 

Time  period:  - 
Approximately  45  minutes. 

Materials:  «  ^  J 

1.  A  roll  of  cellophane   (plastic  f ood  ^wrap)   and  white 
household. glue.     The  cellophane  is  folded  four  times  ^ 
to  form  1.5  inch  strip  with  glu6  liberally  applied  be- 
tween the^foldsi^  /This  ma^k  could  either  ,be  tied  around 
the  person's  head  or  attached  by  putting  a  rubber  band 
through  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  strip.  ^  /  * 

2.  Handout  1'.     Application  for  Employment. 

1  .  .  ' 

Physical  Setting:  •  ^ 

Room  larg6  enough  for  dyads  tp  have  adequate  work  space  and 

freedom  from  noise  intehrf erence . 

Procedure:  - 

1.  ^he  objectives  are  briefly  discussed. 

2.  Dyads  are  formed. 

3.  Participants  in  eacW  dyad  identify  themselves  as  the 
worker  or  the  helperV^  ' 

4.  The  worker  wears  the  mask.  ^ 

5.  ..The  handou;t  is  distributed. 

6.  [The  fol^.0wing  instructions  are  given: 
the  worker  Is  responsi&le  for  filling  out  the 
form.  ,  -  ^ 

The  helper  mu^^/use  only  verbal  instructions  in 
helping  the  worker  complete  the  form.  * 
c'     The  helper  vCannot  touch  either  the^worker  or  the 
form.  ^ 

7.  The  process  begins  and  after  15  mjinutes  f)articipants  in 
each  dyad  switch  roles. 

Follovl^p:  r  *  ♦ 

Tnoi^ntire  group  'discusses  the  feeling  shared  in  each  dykd. 
Facilitators  should  emphasiz'e^he  stated  objectives 
especially  the  feeling  of  dependency  and  the  frustration  of 
not  being  able  to  communicate  ef f ective-ly . 
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WHAT  DID  YOU  SKY7 


HEARI-NG  IMPAIRED 


Objectives: 

1.  To  increase  awareness  toward  persons  with  different 
types  of  hearing  loss. 

2.  To  understand^  that  a  hearing*' loss  is  a  ha-ndicap  which 
hinders  social  communication  and  academic  learning. 


Group  Size:  . 

/Flexible.  -    •  * 

Time  Period:     ^  .  ^  •  .  ^ 

^15-20  minutes. 

■      ,  '  .  < 

Physical  Setting:  *  ^ 

Average  room.  *  ^ 

Procedure:  ^  ^ 

1.  The  objectives  are^^riefly  discussed. 

2.  One  person  reads  a  short  paragraph  in  ar normally  iDud 
voice. 

I  ,     3.       Another  reads  it  again  while  the  other  participants 
bloclj  their  ears  as  effectively  as  possible  i  this 
stimulates  a  ^on^iuctive  hearingfloss  common  in  school- 
aged/children)  . 

4.  Anotnpr  reads  .it  again,  this  time,  while  talking  with    *  - 
)his  hand  over  his  mouth  or  with  a  folded  handkerchief 

held  over^  his  mouth   (children  with  sensory-neural 
losses  hear  sound  at:  a  softer  level  than  normal.,^  and 
with  much  distortion) .  *  • 

5.  Have  the  group  .lis,tfen  to  a- transistor  radio  that  is  set 
at  a  station  emitting  a  lot  of  static  distortion. 

*  (Children  using  hearing  ajds  that  >re  improperly  fitted 

or  damaged  often  hear  this  type  of  static.)  * 


Variations :  ^ 
For  larger  groups,  the  facilitator  could  read  each 
paragraph,  s 

« 

Follow-up:  s  \ 

After  participants  have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  each 
paragraph,  discussions  should  relate  to  the  difficulty 

^         communicating  with  a  hearing  loss.  ^  ' 

V 

.     .  PARAGRAPH 

Educational  prograjns  are  not  thejsame  for  all  h^^ing-impaired 
children.,    While  some  are  able  t6  do  well  in  a  regular  classrodm, 
othe^ts  need  special  attention  from  resource  personnel.     The  ^ 
degree,  and  type  of  loss,  as  w^l  as  the  child's  intelligence  and 
motivation  are  some  of x the  factors  affecting  his  ability ^o  cope 
in^he  school  setting  .J  .  '  ^ 
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.  •  .  •    '  /      COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 

COMMUNICATION  WITHOUT  SPOKEN' WORDS    ^  .  •  '    '  ' 


Objectives;  /  -    /  ^ 

1.  To  facilitate  communication  among  participants, 

2.  '    To  increase  awareness  of  people  with  no  speech, 

3.  To  give  participants  practice  in  non-verballY 
expressing  a  need.        .  ' ..  ' 

Group  Sizes:    .  .     ^    ^  \ 

Pairs  -  any  number.  •  . 

Time  Period:  \  v 

.    Approximately  15  minutes.  .  * 

Materials: 

None  required.  ;  * 

Physical  Setting:  ^       .  • 

'     Room  large  enough  for  dyads  to  be  seated^j^mf orj^able"  and  to 
move  freely. 

Procedure:       ^  ,        .     ^  ■. 

1.  Participants  are  told,   "Find  someone  iyi  the  room  whom 
you  would^  liHe  to  meet  sand  without  using  spoken  wo'^ds/  y 

.sounds,  or  wiriting,  lejt  them  know  you  would  like  to  get 
acquainted."  ,  * 

2.  After  two  to  three  minutes,  participants  are  told,  ."NoW^ 
that  you  have  found  anpther  person sit  down  facing  , one 
another  and  introduce  yourself  by  telling  yoiir  partner 

^   something  about  yourself,  but  remember,  you  qannot  use 
words  or  spoken  sounds . " 

Follow-up:     '  ^  / 

After  about  five  minutes,   leader  states,   "Now  you  ir/ay  use 
words.     See  if  you  were  able'  to  understand  what  your  partner, 
was  saying.     Also  share  how  it  felt  not  to  use  spoAcen  wor^s, 
why  you  chose  t?he  way  you  did.  to  introduce  yourself ,  and 
perhaps,  why_  you  chose  the  partnervyou  did."     The  whote 
group  can  relate  how  it  felt  trying  to  understand  a 
non-talking  person.     The  group  is  asked  to  consider  what  the 
objectives  of  the  exg/rcise  might  have"  been. 


omment :  ^  /  ♦  ' 

This  ex^rci'ise  is  a  gdod  icebreaker  for  most  workshops, 


SPEECH 

TONGUE  TIED 

Objectives :  / 

1.*     To  increat©^  awareriess  of  different  types  of  speech  - 
-impairments. 

2/     To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  frustrations 

experienced  by  speech  and"  language  disabled  children. 

Group  Size: 

Sub-groups  of  four  participants.  0^ 

Time  Period:  . '     ^  . 

15  minutes.  ,  - 

Materials 

Four  index  cards,  with  a  different  paragraph  on  each  (see 
•   below) .  • 

Physical  getting: 
Average  room. 

Procedure:  ^.  *  S 

1.  Each  participant  selects  an  index  card  with  a 
: /.^       patticular  speech  impedijnent:  ^stuttering, 

articulation ,  * language^^ average  speaker. 

2.  Each  reads  his  paragraph  in  turn. 

Variations:  .  * 

.         Facilitator  could  read  ead|h  selection  for  a  larger  group. 
Follow-up: 

-  After  each  paragraph  has  been  .read,  discussion  should  relate 
to.I?oth  the  listener's  and.^  speaker '  s  feelings  during 
communication.     Emphasis  should  be  on  the  speaker's 
frustrations  in  communication. 

Facilitator  prepares  index. cards  with  the  following,  one 
paragraph  pet  card:^        .  ,  ^ 

:   A. Average  speaker :     A  speech  handicap  is  not  a  laughing 
matter,  as  it  can  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
speaker.     Even  a'.mild  disorder  can  cause  a 
misunderstanding.' 

=  B.       Articulation  disorder :     A  thpeech  handicap  ith  not  a 
laughing  matta,  at;h  it  can  be  ekthtwemely  embawathing 
to  the  thpeaka...   Evari  a  mild  dithawda  can  cauthe  a 
mithundathtanding . 

C.  •    Stuttering:   ,A-a-a-a  ssspeech  h-h-h-handicap  is  not 

a-^a-a  1-1- laughing  m-matter ,  a-a-as  it  c-c-can  be,  uh^ 
.  you  Know,  uh  very  embaaaarrassing  toi  the-the  ssspeaker. 
Eeeven:  a  :m-mild  dis-dis-disorder  can  cause  a  (cough) 
mis-mis-mis-misunderstandin^. 

D.  Language-impaired:     Trouble  speech  not  funny.  No 
laughing  thing/is.     Talk  feel,  hurt,,  sad.     Not  know  say 
words.  .  '  ■ 


FOOT  PICK-UP 


ORTHOPEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


Objectives:  . 
1.       To  increase  awareness  about  people  with  'severe  physical 
"   *      handicaps.  -        ^  ^ 

'2.       To  explore  behaviors  in  helping  relationships.     •  ^ 
.    ,3*      To  experience  adapting  to  a  physical  limitation'. 

Group  Size:  *     '  * 

A  maximum  'of  10  participants' in  each  group.     At  least  two 
groups  should.., participate  in  the  exercise . 

Time  Period: .  " 

15-20  minutes.        i  * 

Materials: 

!•       One  box  or  waste  basket  per  group. 
*  2.       At  least  40  iTnsharpened  pencils  per  group.. 

3..       Index  cards.     For  each  group  of  10,  eight  (80%)  should 
have  the  letter  H,  two   (20%)   the' letters  N-H. 

Physical  Setting:  ■  ' 

Average  size.  . 

Procedure:  ^ 

1.       The  objectives  are  briefly  discussed. 
^  .2.       Participants  are  divided  intoVabout  seven  sub-groups. 

3.  Participants  are  asked  to  sit  in  a  large  circle. 

4.  The  boxes% or  baskets  are  placed  in  the  center  of  each 
sub-group  with  pencils  scattered  on  the  floor. 

^  5.       Facilitator  has  participants  drav?  a  card- 
6.       Facilitator  states,   "This  Is  a  game.     Your  task  is 

simply  for  each  of  you  to  pick  up  4  pencils  and  plate 
then  in  the  box  or  basket.     The  group  th«it  has  the  most 
pencils  picked  up  at  the  time  the  game  ends,  wins. 
It's 'that  simple."     The  game  ends  in  10  minutes  or 
until  one  team  finishes  first. 

Those  of  you^with  cards  marked  H  are  handicapped.  Yotir^ 
special  handicap  is  that  you  do  not  have  use  of  your 
upper  limbs.     You  may  take  off  shoes,  or  socks. 
Remember  you  cannot  use  your  hands  or  upper  limbs  but 
can  use  any  other  means.     Those  of  you  with  N-H  cards 
are  not  handicapped. 

Variations: 

Different  activities  could  be  done  with  feet  (passing 
pencils  down  a  line ,  writing  one ' s  name,. etc.) 


llo 


*  v'  'j^RTHOPEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED^ 

FollowXip:  •  j<,  ^ 

H  members  should  share  how  they  felt.     Did  they  resent  the 
JI-H  members?    Did  they  want  the  N-H  members'  help  or,  if 
the  N-H  members  offered  help,  did  the  H's  want  to  do  it"  * 


themselves?     How  did  the  N-H  people  feel  -  -  x^neasy,  guilty 
or  perhaps,  in  th'is  case,  envious  for  na^  being  allowed  to 
do  it  the  hard  way?        ^  *  ^ 


1 
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ORTHOPEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

THE  ROBOT  WALK 

Objectives :  -  * 

1.       To.  experience  walking  with  long-leg -braces  -  (such  as 
those  worn  by  people  with  polio,  arthritis,  spinal 
cord  injury,  etc.)'; 
^         2.       To  experience  ambulatiory  problems. 

3.       To  experience  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to  keep 
up  physically  with  peers.         *  ^ 


Gry^p  Size: 


Dyadd      any  number. 

Time  Period:  n 
15-20  mif^tes. 

I  '  . 

Materials:  .  * 

1.  Enough  pairs  of  sticks   (about  2  feet  long). 

2.  Ace  Bandages   (or  cord).' 

Physical  Setting: 

Area  with  a  variety  of  settings   (stairs,  bathroom,  etc.). 

Procedure: 

1.  The  objectives  are  briefly  discussed.  ^  ■ 

2.  Participants  are  paired,  and  only  one  wears  the  sticks 
at  a  time.  ; 

3.  One  stick  is  attached,  to  each  of  the  participants'- 
legs. 

4.  Participants  are  asked  to: 

a.  Walk  a  straight  line.  > 

b.  Climb  stairs. 

c.  Sit  on  a  chair. 

d.  i     Maneuver  in  a  bathroom 

Follow-up: 

Follow-up  discussion  focuses  on  the  objectives  in  terms  of 
the  frustration  of  having  a  walking  limitation. 
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FINE  MOTOR  COORDINATOR 
MY  FINGERS  DON'T  WORK  ,  ,  " 

Objectives:         ^  ^-^y 

1.  To  experience  poor 'fine  motor  coordination  (such 
handicaps  aiBficerebrai  palsy  ,^  Parkinsons^  quadriplegia, 
etc.) 

2.  To  experience  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to. 
perform  simple  tasks.  V 

Group  Sizey  .  , 

Flexible.  ^ 

Time  Period:  .  '^ 

15-20  minutes.  ^ 

■  — '  }  '  / 

Materials:  ' 

1.  One  pair  of  work  gloves  per  participant.  (^'ingers 
sI^tDuld  be  stuffed  with  tissues.) 

2.  One  pair  of  scissors  per  participant. 

3.  Sheet  of  paper.  ^  ^ 

Physical  Setting:  * 

Average  size.  .  * 

Procedure: 

1.  The  objectives  are  brief ly. discussed. 

2.  '  Participants  are  asked  to  untie  their  shoes. 

3.  Each  participant  is  given  a  pair  of  work  gloves  to  put 
on.      (Gloves  should  be  worn  on  opposite  hands.) 

4.  Participants  are  a'sked  to: 

a.  Tie  shoes. 

b.  Fold  a  paper. 

c.  Zip  up  or  button  an  article  , of  clothing.  ^ 

d.  Pick  up  some  money  from  the  floor. 

e.  Cut  paper. 

Variations:  *  , 

Group  leader  might  wish  to  communicate  impatience  with 
group's  slowness  in  performing  various  fine  motor  tasks 
during  exercise.     Later,  the  group's  feelings  about  the 
additional  "pressure"  of  the  group  l^eader  might  be 
discussed  related  to  how  a  handicapped  individual  might 
feel  about  not  performing  up  to  expectations. 

Follow-up: 

Follow-up  discussion  should  include  discussion  of  the 
frustration  of  not  having  one's  fingers  perform  as  expected 
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FINE  MOTOR  COORDI-NATOR 

STICK  FINGERS 

Objec^ves:  * 

1.  '    To  expeorience  the  lack  of  fine  motor  coordination  •« 

*       similar  to  an  arthritic  condition.  ^  ... 

2.  •   Tq  experience*  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to  . 

perform  simple  fine  mot6r  tasks*    '  ^  Ji  - 

Group  Siz^:  •  '   '     •  * 

'  Flexible.   .  '  "  ' 

Time  Period:  — 
15-20  minutes.  '  ^  •         .  ' 

Materials:  ^ 

1.  Tongue  depr^sors  or  rfevel  sticks. 

2.  Masking  tape.  > 

3.  Pencil  and  lined  paper. 

Physical  Setting: 
Average  room. 

Procedure:        *   ^    .  i*^ 

1.  ObjectiVdW/^e  briefly  discussed. 

2.  A  tongue  aejiressor  or  revel  stick  is  taped  to  the  back 
of  each  finger  .on  the  dominant  hand  so  that  the  fingers 
do  not  .bend.  v 

3.  Each  partioApant  is  asked  to:  \ 

a.  Write  their  name,  address  anc3  telephone  number  on 
the  top,  right-hand  corner  of  the  sheet  of  lined 
paper .  * 

b.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  person. 

'\  •  . 

r 

Follow-up: 

Follow-up  discussion  slk^ld  relate  to  the  problems  faced  by 
persons  with  sevei^e  ar^thritis  or  other  fine  motor 
coordination  problems.! 
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PERCEPTUALLY  IMPAIRED 


WALK  A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
Objectives: 

,    1.       To  experience  the  frustration  of  perceptually 
handicapped  or  "clumsy"  children. 
2.       To  experience  a  frustrating  situation. 

Group  Si^e :  .  ^ 

10  or  fewer  is  recommended  as  only  one  participant  at  a  time 
performs  the  task. 

Time  Period: 

Approximately  10-15  minutes,    (depending  on  group  size). 
Materials 

1.  •'S  to  7  chairs.  ^ 

2.  ,    20  diopter  prisms  with  left  displacement. 

Physical  Setting:  ;  '  "  '  =  . 

Moderately  large  room  with  5  to  7  chairs  placed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  fairly  ^narrow  path  through  a  maze. 
(See  Figure  1 . )  ^ 

Procedure : 

1.  The  objectives  are 'briefly  discussed. 

2.  Participants  put  on  prisms  one  at  a  time. 

3.  They  are  told  to  take  turns  and  walk  the  path  but  try 
not  to  touch  the  chairs'  while  going  thtough  the  maze.  ^ 

4.  The  facilitator  stajids  at  -  the  other  end  of  the  "cha^ir 
^                maze"  and  instructs  each .  participant  to  coiint  the 

number  of  finger^  flashe^'d   (two-three-one,  etc.)  and 
asks  each  participant  to  . name  them  while  attempting  to 
walk  through  the  maze.     The  finger  flashing  keeps  the 
participants  V  view  and  related  perception  at  a  high 
level  of  distortion,   increasing  frequency  of  chair 
bumps'.         ^  . 

Follow-up:  ' 

Follow-up  discussion  should  relate  to  the  objectives.  These 

■    question^  could  be  asked: 

a.  "How  did  you  feel  wh^ea  you  unexpectedly  banged  yourself 
on  a  ch£(^r! 

b.  "Did  yqu  notice  if  yoii  had  trouble  with  your  balance?" 

c.  "How  c5uld  we  relate  this  to  a  type  of  handicap?". 

*These  prisms  can  be  ordered  from  an  optical  supply  company,  but 
they  are  relatively  expensive.     Most  departments  of  psychology  or 
physics  at  a  local  college  or  university  would*  have  them  and  may 
lend  them  for  the  exercise.     Prisms  should  be  attached  to  a  pair 
of  goggles  or  noncorrective  glasses. 
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*  ■  PERCEPTUALLY  IMPAIRED 
MIRROR  WRITING 

-9 

Objectives:  v 

*^  To  experience  the  problems  of  the  perceptually 
handicapped  and  other  learning  d^isabled  children, 

2.  ..To  experience  a  frustrating  situation,  * 

,  *  • .  '        ■»  ,  . 

Group  Size:  '  ^  .   .  .  ^ 

'About  six  participants  p"e^  .  apparatus. 

Time  Period: 

Approximately  15  minutes.  ,     -  ^ 

Materials :  ^  5  " 

1.  /      Mirror  Tracer  (Fig.  2)*  *  " 

,  2.^.     Enough  copies  Of  double-line  star  (Fig.  31 

3.  Blank  paper  '  ' 

s 

Physical  Setting:  -  f 

Average  room  with  table  and  chair.  Jt 

Procedure: 

^  1.       The ' objectives  are  brief ly  discussed. 

2.  The  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  table  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  under  it. 

3.  '  Participants  are  asked  to  sit  at  the  table  one  at  a 
■ '  time.  •     /  ,  ' 

4".       They  are  each  told  to  " look- through  the  apparatus  and 
start  tracing  the  , star.  VYo^^  line^  must  stay  between 

*  .  -      the/two.  Mnes^'delineating  the  star .  " 

5.       After  the  participant  attempts  this  task,  he/she  is 
:)  told,^  "Now  try  to  write  these  letters  and  numbers  as 

we  dictate  them  to. you:  7-p-2-g-s-b-e-2-q-3-c-d . " 

Variations :  ^ 

Any  manual  task  could  be  substituted,   such  as  tying  a-  bow, 
copying  a  block  design,  etc.  < 
I 

Follow-up: 

Follow-up  discussion  should  focus  on  the  objectives.  Some 
questions  which,  may  help  are: 

a.  .  "How  did  you  feel  when  your  hand  seemed  out  of 

control?"  ^ 

b.  "How  did  you  feel  when  you  checked  your  numbers  and 
letters  after  you  had  them  out  of  the  apparatus?" 

c.  '  "Could  you  relate  these  frustrations  ..to  the  learning 

disabled  child?"  \^ 

*This  Tracer  can  be  ordered  from  the  Lafayette  Instrument 
Company,  Inc.,  Box  1279,  Sagamore  Parkway  &  9th  Street  Road, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47902.     Many  departments  of  psychology  at 
local  colleges  or  universities  would  have  them  and  might  lend 
them  for  the  exercise. 
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LEARNING  DISABLED /MENTALLY  RETARDED 

SAY  THAT  AGAIN?  \       \  .         .  w 

Ob  jectives :  .  ^    '  » 

1.  To  experience  a  learning  tas,k  where  the  level  of 
X    difficulty  is  very  high. 

2.  To  experience  the  frustration  of  a  retarded  and 
learning  disabled  person. 

3.  To  experience  being  in  a  position  of  needing  .hlT.p. 


Group  Size:  ^  * 

Flexible.  *  •  1 

Time  Period :  *  ^ 

10  minutes .  '  • 


Materials:  ^ 
Plain  8^5  x  10  paper  and  pencils.  ^. 

Physical  Setting:*'  - 
Average  size  room.  • 

Procedure:  ^  ' 

1.  Each  participant  receives  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
pencil,. 

2.  The  following  directions  are  read  .seriously  with 'a 
straight  f^ce  by  the  facilitator.     Begin  slowly  but 
pick  up  speed  in  talking.  ^ 

•"Fold^  this  square  peg  piece  of  paper  in  two  alang  the 
diagonal.     You  now,  have  a  triangle  -  (Pause) .  (\MarK  a 
poi^t  on  the  diagonal  at  1/3  of*  the  distance  suerting 
from  the  left  angle,  and  another  at  the  middle  of  the 
triangle's  left  side.     Fold  the  left  angle  along)  the 
line  between  the  two  points  so  that  the  left  angle 
reaches  towards  the  right  side  -  (f^ause)  .     Now  draw  a 
point  at  the  middle  of  the  right  side,  draw  another 
point  at  1/3  of  the  diagonal  starting  from  the  angle 
of  the  right,  'draw  a  line  between  thosft  two  points-,^  aind 
fold  along  the  line  you  have  just  drawn  -  (Pause)  .  In 
order  to  finish  the  cup,  separate  the  two  angles  of 
paper  at  the  top  of  the  old  triangle  on  each  side  of 
the  cup.     Open  the  cup." 

3.  '     Participants  will  indicate  confusion  and* ask  for 

repetition  of  instruction.     Facilitators  fehould  repeat  , 
dii;ections  in  a  somewhat  impatient   (okay,  but  try  and 
listen")  manner. 

Variations: 

Any  learning  task  could  be  substituted  which  uses  a  compli- 
cated set  of  directions. 
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Follow-up:  -  V 

Follow-up  discussion  should  relate  to  the  purpose  of  this 
exercise.     Participants  shoyld  share  their  feelings  of  ^ 
frustration  and  tHen  try  to  relate  this  to  a  child  who  has  a 


learning  problein  of  focusing  or  following  directions.  Point 
out  the  lack  of  visual  cues  may  have  added  to  difficulty  and 
relate  this  to  learning  situations  .where  multiple  channels 
*of  information   (auditory  visual,  kinesthetic)  'may  be • 
helpful.     Pa'i^i.cipants  should  relate  their  feelings,  when 
they  had^to  ask  ¥pr  the  c^irections  to  be^^r.^peated  or  w^en 
the  $:eacher  seeny©  annoyed^t'  their  asking..  ^ 


4 
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LB^NING  DISABLED/MENTALLY  RETARDED 


■'■■■(*■ 


ERIC 


REj^ING  UNEASY  \  " 

Objectives: '      *  »         ^  «  • 

1.       To  experience  -learning  whan  the  di-f f itfvilty  of  the  task, 
is  very  high.  ■  * 

^2.       To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  frustration  of  a 

/learning  situation  experienced  by  a  rei:ar(£ed  or  ^ 
l^rning  disabled -student.  < 
3.'     To  generate  a  better  twderstanding  of  why  some  children 
"    .  .  avoid  specific  .t/asks,  giv^  up  or  dislike  particular  ^ 

subjects,  dislike  school  related  activities  or  develop 
failure  syndromes.  ^  . 

Group  Size:         \      "  ,  „        "  t  . 

Flexible.        .  • 

Time  Period:  \  f 

20-30  minutes. 

^  -        •  ■  * 

Materials.  , 

1.       Enough  copies  of  each  of  the  four  poems  demonstrating: 

a.  syntax  or  the  reversal  of  words  in  a  sentence 
(Example  1)  ;        *  '^yy 

b.  transpositions  or  disorders  of  visMa-Jr-s^ouence 
(Example  2) ;  '  [  " 

c.  reversals,   inversions  and  rotations  of  letters 
(Example  3)  ;  ^  , 

d.  combination  of  -alu  of  the  abo^^   (Example  4). 

Physical  Setting:'  C 

Aver.age'^  size  room.  v-v  ^ 

Procedure: 

1.  Participants  are  instructed »to  sit  in  a  circle. 

2.  The  first  poem  is  handed  ojit  and  participants  are  asked 
to  read  one  at  a  time.  ;      '  .  ^ 

3.  After  particij^ants  have  time  to  analyze  ±he  first  poem, 
the  second  poem  is  handed  out.  >^ 

4.  The  same  process  is  continued  with  aVlT  four  poems. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  exercise,  the  facilitator  explains: 

a.  "The  first  poem  was  a  simple  example  of  a  problem 
with  i^vntax,  or  in  other  words,  the  reversal  of 
words        a  sentence. " 

b.  "The  second  poem  was  an  example  of  transpositions  I 
or  disorders  of  visual  sequence."  T 

c.  "The  tKird  poem  was  aa  example  of  reversals, 
inversions  and  rotations  of  letters." 

d.  '   "The  last  poem  involved  all  tljxaerprevious  types 
'  *  *  of  reading  problems.     Chiltifen  having  reversal 

problems  seldom  have  just  one  kind  ,of  problem. 
Usually,  it  is  a  combination  of  several ^different 
types  of  problems."  I 

s Follow-up: 

Facilitator  elicits  from  group  feelings  related  to 
experience  of  reading  difficulty. 
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EXAMPLE  1 


I  a*know  little  cupboard 
^j^^ith*^  teeny  a  key  tiny 
i^n'd  there's  jar  a  lollypops  of 
for  me ,  me ,  mef.  ^ 

It  a  has  little  my,  shelf  dear 

as  dark  as  dark  ^e*,canr  '  - 

and. there's  dish  Banbury  of  Cakes 

for  me,  me ,  me. 

i 

I  have  a  small  grandmama 

with  very  a  knee  slippery 

and  keeper  she's^f  cupboard  the" 

with  the  key,  key,  key. 

■) 

t 


EXAMPLE  2 


The  .  Strom 'Came  pu  os  very  quikc ' 
it  coulnd't  haev  been  quikcre 
i  should  have  rbought  ym  aht  along 
I  hsould  haev  rbrought  ym  Isikcre. 

Ym  hari  si  wet  ym  feet  are  wte 
I  couldn't  eb  muhc  wettre 
I  fell  niot  a  rivre  om^e 
Btu  thsi  si  even  bettre. 
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EXAMPLE  3 


7 


I  jix3<.To  aaa 

T1I3  9U?1I3?.  Lunq 
Alio  aUMS 


Afl3*T0IH    ,  . 
AHa  30M3  A«3  qjUMI  • 

TH3y'fl3  MAa3  0"?  WOOQ  | 
I  WI2H  I  OOUJQ 
MAS3  THSM  LUM"! 


«  ■ 


EXAMPLE  4 


HR33  I  OG  NI  YM  SWGIN 
33Va  HIGH  20 

I  KA  XriG  HT3  -lO  HT3  •313(115 
AOK  m  XIViG 
0'^  H3T  WON 
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Figure  ,2 


MIRROR  WRITING 


Figure  2,  MlrTor*° Tracer.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Lafayette  Instrunent  Company^  Inc.) 
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APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


EXAtlPLE  5. 


N^rne  -  .  

LAST  NAME 

Preseni  Address  


First  Njrnc 


.  Social  Security  No  

Middli  Namt 


No. 


Hc-ne  telephone  ji_ 

PcsitionU)  appiteci  for 


Stmt 
.Office  telephone 


Ciiv  State  Zip 
 ^.Are  you  ever  tHc  age  of  16?  .*  


M.ntmunn  acceptable  starting  salary.   _  _.   . Who  su9g||ted  you  apply?  

VtC'jid  you  work  full  time ^  .  part  time '    .What  date  will  you  be  available?. 

Person  who  should  be  notified  in  case  of  emergency    '  ^  

Njmv  " 


Home  Addreu 


Home  Teleohortc" 


^Educstion 


t 

1             N*mc  and  location  of  schoci,  tnintution.  or  pf  ivate  mttrucTOi 

CoUrM  or^lpectJt 

fif Id  of  study 

Old  you 
gradual*^ 

-  Oip'oma  or 
de^rts 

Last  elementary  and  junior  high  school 

H*gh  school  and/or  vocatiortal  trainir>g 

f.  ■  ) 

Cotlege  or  uniweniry  ' '  ^ 


t 

^  

i 


Chief  extracurricular  activities  and  any  special  honors  in  high  school  or  cottage. 
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EXAMPLE  5 
con '  t 


PItm  9ivi  tht  rtcord  of  your  employment.  Start  with  your  pttt^x  poiition  and  work  bKk.  Desaibe  tach  position  in  ont  of  tfw 
numbtrcd  Wocki;  if  thare  ii  noi  enough  space,  use  extra  sheets  of  paper  to  complete  the  record.  If  you  ware  employed  under  a  m 
different  from  your  present  ont.  please  give  the  name  then  used  on  top  of  the  appropriate  box. 


1.  Presant  or  moit  recent  position 


Eittct  titit  of  pocilion 

Emptoymtni  dates 

From  To 

Starling  Mlary 

Prtiant  or  tatett  saianr 

Nam*  of  tmplovtr 

Name  and  title  of  your  immadiati  suptrviior 

Ttlaphona 

Addrtu  of  tmploytr 

Reason  for  detir^  a  change 

iCind  of  buttncu  or  oryinuttion  and  dtscripiton  of  your  wKHh 

1 

2.  Formtr  Position 

EkMcx  title  Of  petition 

Employment  datt» 

Prom  To 

Starting  ulary 

Pirtal  ulary 

N«mt  of  •mploytr 

Name  and  title  of  your  tmmedtsti  tuperviior 
✓ 

Talephona 

Addresi  of  irmpiovtr 

Reason  for  leaving 

•Cmd  of  iHismtsi  or  cr9Mniz«ition  and  description  of  vour  work 

; 

i 

3.  Former«Poiition  • 

Essct  iiti«  of  posiiton 

Employment  daiei 

Starting  »lary 

Ftrtai  ulary 

From  To 

N«rT>t  of  trnployei 

Njme  and  iiHe  o^  you'  immed>aie  supervisor 

Taiephorit 

Address  o'  tmployti 

Reason  ic}r  leading 

1^.;             .  ... 

i 

Kind  of  buiinesi  or  or^jinintion  »n1  destnpnon  ol  your  wtfork        ^  ^ 

4.  Former  Position 

£it«ct  tiue  of  Dosition 

^Employment  dates 
From  To 

Star  ting  ulary 

Final  saicry 

Nsm«  of  erT>pioytt 

Name  and  tttle  of  your  immediate  supervisor 

Telephone 

Ad'frtss  of  trTHHoVtr 

Reason  for  leavir^g 

Kind  of  CNiSinati  or  organiiaticn  and  daxr  ption  of  your  work 
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EVALUATION  OF  SPECiAl  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
AND  RELATED  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
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SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKeI^  CRITERIA  LISTING 


SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


The  SSW  is  available  to  parents: 

a.  To  assist  them  in  understanding  the  written  ^ 
reasons  for  their  child's  referral  to  the  child, 
study  team; 

b.  to  explain  thf^f^  due  process  rights  regarding 
;referral ,  evaluations ,  classification, 
participation  in  I.E.P,  and  program  development, 
placement,  records,  etc.; 

c.  to  answer  their  questions  regarding  N.J.S.A. 
18A:46,"  N. J.A.C.   6: 28 ,  and  N. J.A.C,   6 : 3  [6 : 28-1 . 5 ] 

The  SSW  beigins  the  social  evaluation  of  the  pupil  only 
af ter^parental  approval  of  the  referral  has  been 
granted  [6 : 28-1 . 5Ja)  ]  . 

Following  parental  consent,  the  SSW  participates  with 
other  members  of  the  basic  child  study  team  in  making 
preliminary  determination  of  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  that  pupil   [6 : 28-1 • 5  (d) ] • 

The. social  case  study  is  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
which  include's  evidence  of  ,  but  is.  not  limited  to: 

a.  observation  of  the,  pupil; 

b.  communication  with  the  pupil; 

c.  an  evaluation  of^he  family  factors  which 
contribute  to  )rfie\pupil's  adjustment; 

d.  an  evaluation  of  the  community  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  pupil's  adjustment; 

*         ,  ■ 

e.  an  evaluation  of  the  school  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  pupil's  adjustment. 
[6:28-1. 6(g)4]  . 

The  parents  provide  information  to  the  SSW  to  be  used 
as  part  of  the  evaluation  data  [6 : 28-1 . 6  (e) ] . 

The  social  case  study:  > 

a.  contains  only  such  information  as  is  relevant  to 
the  education  of  the  pupil   [6:3-2.2  (c) ] ; 

b.  does  not  include  the  religious  or  political 
affiliation  of  the  pupfl  and  parents  unless  they 
have  requested  that  that  information  be  included 
[6:3-2.3(a)l,i]; 

c.  does  not  label  the  pupil  as  illegitimate  ^ 
[6:3-2. 3(a)l,i]; 

d.  is  a  part  of  the  data  on  which  a, pupil's 
classification  is  based  [6: 28-1 . 3 (d) ] . 
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SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Criteria 

T7^    The  evaluation  by  the  school  social  worker: 

•      a,       is  carried  out,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  the 
pupil ' s  native  language; 

b.  gives  consideration  to  the  pupil's  socio-cultural 
background  and  adaptive  behavior  in  home  and  in 
school   [6:28-1.6 (c) ] ; 

c.  includes  a  home  visit. 

8.       Each  social  case  study  is: 

a.  done  for  each  pupil  individually   [6:28--l.  6  (c)  ]  ; 

b.  objectively  basqd  on  the  personal  observations  or 
knowledge  of  the  school  social  worker  who 
originated  the  study   [6:3-2. 2  (c) ] ; 


c.  concluded  with  a  summary  statement  which  is  based 
on  the  SSW s  interpretation  of  the  findings  and 
includes  the  SSW s  professional  impressions 
[6:28-1. 8(d) ] ; 

d.  dated  and  signed  by  the  SSW  [6 : 3-2 . 2  (h) ] . 

9.       If  a  social  case  study  from  an  approved  clinic,  agency 
or  professional  in  private  practice  is  accepted  by  the 
SSW,  this  acceptance  is  formally  stated  in  writing 
[6:28-1. 6(j) ] . 

10.  As  a  member  of  thjB  basic  child  study  team,  the  SSV7 
participates  in  tlie^ecision  regarding  the 
classification  of ; each  pupil,  and  development  of  the 
I.E. P.,  including; the  recommended  program,  placement, 
and  related  services  to  be  provided  [6: 28-1. 3  (d) 
1.7(a)  ]  .• 

11.  .    The  SSW  signs  the  classification  report/  [6: 28-1. 8  (i) ] . 

12.  With  other  members  of  the  basic  child  study  team,  the 
school  social  worker  helps  to  developu^ 

a.  the  basic  plan  section  of  each  pupil's 
individualized  educational  program; 

~     ■    •  '  ■     '     "  y 

b.  the  instructional  guide  dealing  with  techniques 
and  activities  designed  to  support  the  personal- 
social  development  of  the  pupil  [6:28-1.8]. 

13.  The  SSW  provides  individual  or  group  counseling  to 
pupils  and  parents. 

14.  Whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  classified,  tfce  SSW  parti- 
cipates in  explaining  the  evaluation  results  to  the 
parents  [6:28-1.6(1)]. 
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SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


ERIC 


Criteria 

15.  In  evaluating  pupil  progress  with  respect  to  objectives 
delineated  in  the  pupil's  I.E. P.,  the  SSW  uses  measure-^ 
ment  techniques  that  are  appropriate  for  the  objective 
being  measured,  such  as  personal  observation,  4:eacher 
reports,  and  interviews  with  pupils,  parents,  'teachers, 
school  counselors ,  and  agency  personnel,  etc. 
[6:28-1.2;   1.6(c) ;  1.8(d)7]. 

16.  The  SSW  participates  in  the  -^nnual  review  of  the  I.E. P.  . 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  trhose  designated  by  regulation 
[6:28-1. 8(f) ] . 

17.  The  SSW  reevciluates  each  classified  pupil  every  three 
years,  or  whenever  evidence  is  presented  to  the  child 
study  team  that  indicates  that  a  classification  or 
program  pay  no  longer  be  appropriate  [6: 28-1. 6  (p) ;  * 
1.7(g) ] .  : ^  ^ 

18.  Whenever  appropriate,  the  SSW  visits  and  reviews  the 
V,              »^      programs  of  private  schools,  prior  to  proposed  placement 
*^          .     .        [6:28-4. 4(a)3]  . 

19.  When  a  pupil  is  being  returned  , to  the  community  from  an 
institution,  the  SSW,  together  with  other  social  agency 
staff  and  a  representative  of  the  institution,  assists 
with  the  re-entry  of  the  pupil  to  an  appropriate 

^     .  educational  program  in  the  public  school. 

20.  ihe  SSW  IS  available  for  consultation  with: 
a.       pupils;  . 

'  b.  parents; 

c.  classroom  teachers;  . 

f      d.  school  counselors;    X • 

e.  school  health  services  personnel; 

f.  school  administrators; 

g.  ^     social  agency  representatives. 

21.  The  SSW,  either  alone  or  with  other  staff  members, 
plans  and  provides  in-service  /programs  to  district 

j  persc^nnel  and  to  parents   [6 :  28-2 . 5  (a)  ]  . 

22.  The  SSW  is  a  resource  person  t'o  pareats,  pupils,  a^d^ 
school  staff  regarding  services  offered  by  community 
agencies. 

23.  The  SSW ^participates  in: 

a.  reviewing  and  revising  the  policies  and  procedures 
:  "  ,                       of  the  special  services  department;  ^ 

b.  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  district's'' 
special  education  programs  and  services 
[6:28-2. 7(a) ] .  0 
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SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


Criteria 


24.  The  SSE  is.  thoroughly  familiar  with: 

a.  state  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  regarding 
special  education  and  pupil  records  [N.J.S.A. 
18A:46;  N.J.A.C.   6:28  and  N.J.A.C.   6:3-2];  " 

b.  policies  and  procedures  adopted  by  the  local  board 
of  education. 

25.  A  job  desc-ription  for  the  SSW  exists  and  is  approved  by 
the  board  of  edutration.  .       *  o 

26.  The  district  has  employed  sufficient  SSW's  to  insuj 
the  required  services  as  specified  in  the  rules  and| 
regulations   [6:  28-1.3  (b) ] 

27.  The  SSW: 

a.  has  a  standard  certificate  in  school  social  wo^k 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education; 

b.  is  an  employee  of  the  local  board  of  education; 

c.  has  an  identifiab^^  apportioned  time  commitment  to 
, the  district;^ 

d.  is  available  during  the  hours  pupils  are  in 
,             attendance   [ 6 : 28-1 . 3 (a) r  2.3(a) ] . 

28.  The  records  of  the  SSW  are  maintained  in  compliance 
with  stat6  law  and  regulations   [6 : 28-2 . 5  (a) ] ; 

29.  '  The  SSW  keeps  informed  of  the  latest  developments  iri 

the  field  by  participating  in:  :;      .  _ 

a.  the  school  district's  program  of  professional 
development   [6  :  28-2 . 5 (a) ] ;  '  .  ' 

b.  county  and  state  meetings; 

c.  professional  organizations; 

d.  conferences ,  workshops  and  other  professional 
growth  activities. 
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SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


Criteria 


ERIC 


30.     There  ds  available  to  the  SSW:  — 

a.  adequate  office  space  that  insures  ]^rivacy;\^ 

b.  private  and  appropriate  areas  in  the  schools  for 
interviewing  and  cpunseling; ,  ^ 

c.  adequate  secreta|rial  services; 


/I 


d.  easy  access  toj||l  telephone  for  private 

conversations  ;> 

> 

e.  travel  allowance; 

f .  .    funds  for  registration  -fees  as  conferences. 

31.     The  SSW  has  a  budgeted  amount  of  money  each  year  for 
professional  materials.  - 

32..  As  a  representative  of  the  child  study  team,  and ^When- 
ever  appropriate,  the  SSW  meets  with  instructionairvi. 
staf  fv  on  a  planned  schedule  to  review  each  handica'pp^ 
pupil's  progre'ss  arid  revise  the  program 


:am  \^en  needed, 
merll  educationaT 


33.  The  SSW  is  available  to  assist  the  gei 
staff  with  respect  to  the  emotional  and  behavioral 
functioning  of,  pupils  having  learning  difficulties  in 
their  classrooms i  .  .  •      '  . 

34.  The  SSW  is  available  to  consult  with  the  general 
education  staff  regarding  policies  and  procedure's  which 

\:  affect  the  mental  health  of  the  student  body. 
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SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST  jCRITERIA  LISTING 


Criteria 


ERIC 


SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST^ 


Foliowing  parental  approval,  the  school  psychologist 
participates  with  other  members  of  the  basic  child 
study  team  in  making  a  .preXiminary  determination  of  the 
need  for  a  .compreKensive  evaluation  of  that  . pupil 
[6:28-1. 5(d)]. 

The  schopt  -pj^ychologist  begins  the  psychological 
evaluation  after  parental  approval  o£  the  referral  ha;s 
been  granted   [6:28-1. 5  (a) ] •  g 

The  psychological  evaluation  is  a  comprehensive 
assessment  which  includes  but  is  not  limited  to: 
a.       observation  of  the  pupil; J 


b.  '     review  of  the  pupil's  edu^C^ational- hi^story; 

;  c.       confer^Bces  with  the  pupil's  teacher(^s);  and 

•'  '  ■'  ' 

d.       evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  pupil's  ^-^ 
intelieGtual , .  soqial ,  emotional  and  adaptive 
functioning  t6>.28;^l .  6  (g)  3  ]  . 

4.  ^   The  psychological  evaluation  is  made  on  an  individual 

basis   [6:28-1.6  (c)  ]  .    '  • 

.'•V*'  * 

5.  :  Evaluation  procedures  and  testing  materials  are 

selected  and  admijfiistered  so  as  not  to  be  raciay.y, 
\:  y  i  ;^'cailturally ,  or  in  .  any  other  way,  discriminatory. 

Eva  jtt^tions  :  ;  ^ 

:  '  V    a.       are  conducted  in';  lajnguage  or  another  mode  of 

.  *  communication  understandable  to  the  child;  , 

^  .  -  b^.  are  valid  for  the  specific  purposes^ "for  ;v^hich  they 
s.  '  are  being  used;  * 

c.  accurately  ref  lec,t^^^'|^^^  pupil '  s^^ptitude,  ^ 
achievement  and/6r;'*^akill ,  development,  and  not  the 

^  pupil's  sensory,  motor  or  language  impairment 

[6:28-1.6  (c) ] . 


The  school  psychologist  has  available  a .  suf  f  icieiit/  ^ 


supply  of  testing  materials  for  evaluation  purposes. 


M Tests  are  not  used  as.  the  sole  criterion  for 
classification,  program  and/or;  placeni^ent  [  6 :  28-1 .  6  (c)  ]  . 
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SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST 


Criteria 


8.  The  report  of  the  school  psychologist's  evaluation 
includes:  -     r  ^ 
a.       a  discussion  cJf  , the  pupil's  level  of  intellectual 

f  urict  ion  irig ; o     • ; 

a  description '6X  the  inter^personal 
.    characteristics  pf  'the  pv^pil ; 

c.  ;    an  analysis  of  the;  pupi;],,' emotiphal  status  and 
strengths  'and  -weaknesises  within  this  context; 

d.  an  afialysis  of  the  pupii'rS  ad  functibtiitig 
within  a  var'iety  of  sopiaii'^envirpnments?  ^  - 

e.  "     statjsirifents  integrating  information^  concerniijg,' the 
.  'pupil's  cognitive,  social/and  emotional  .  / 

functioning  and  indicatingihow  they  affect  .the  ' 
pupil's  learning; 

f.  a  prognostic  statement  indicating  the  potential 
for  change  and  growth;  .  . 

g.  date  and  signature 

[-6:28-1. 6(g)2;   6f3-2.2(h)].  ;  ,  ^ 

9.  Only  material  relevant  to  the  education  of  a  pupil  is 
included  in  the  -gsychological  report   [6  : 3-2. 2  (c) ] . 

^    10.    -  V-^f  the  school  psychologist  accepts  an  evaluation"  report 
from  an  approved  clinic,  agency  or  professional  in 
private  practice,  acceptance  of  such  a  report  'is  noted 
in  writing   [6  :  28-1  .,6  ( j  )  ]  .         ^      •  '?         v  / 

11.  As  a  member  of  tli^'-  b^'sic  child  study  ti^am,  #ithe  school 
psychologist  participates  in  .the  decision  regarding- 

.  classification, /re,c,ommended  placement  and  the,' special  ' 
education  program'  and  related  services  that  are  re- 
quired   [6 : 2^^1 ; 5 <d) ;   1.7(a)]. > 

12.  The  school  p&ychologist  signs  the  classification  report 
[6:28-1.8  (i) ]  J  '         ' . 

■*.  ■ 

13.  With  otheir  members  of^the  basic  child  study  -team,  t^e 
school  psychologist  helps  to  develop:  '  - 

a.  the  basic  plan  section  of  each  pupil's 
individu^ized  education  program; 

b.  the  instructional  guide  dealing  with  tephniques 
and  activities  designed  to  support  the  ■  -    '  • 
personal-social  development  of  the  pupil 
[6:28-1.8];      ;  yf 
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?i'4..    Whether  or  not  the  pupil  Is  classi'ti^ed/^t^  school 
?:v  •    psycholocf'ist  partrcig^jte^  the  evaluation 

results  tti^'the  parferftfe:^t^:*2^^  ^  ■ 


15.  In  evaluatilpg  pupil  ^progress;  w^^^^  objectives 
delineated  in  th6  pupiX'S'  I .E.P. ,  the  school ^ psychologist < 

.  »uses".:  .  ■  \  '■■    \> ,V^.':;  ,   "     ••  ^,  ■    .    '  ;  . 

a.  xneasurement"  techniijues  th  valid  and  appropriate 
for  the  objectives  ibeing  j^easured;    '  , 

b.  a  Wide  range  of  techniques  such        standardized  tests, 
teacher-made  tests ;. personal  observations ,  teachers , 
reports,  and  interviews  With  pupils,,  teach  and 
parents,  etc.     (6 :^8-lv2,;l;^^^^^ 

16.  The  school  psyjchologist  partiQip^.tes'' -in  \the  annual  review  of 
the  I.E. P.  at  a  meeting  attended  by  those  designated  by  . 

■         regulation  6:28-1. 8(fM- 

17.  The  school  psychologist  reevaluates  each  classified,  pupil 
/every  three  years,  or  whenever  evidence  is  presented  to  the 

child  study  team  that  indicates  that  a  classification  or. 
program  may  no  longer  be  appropriate   (6 : 28-1 . 6 (p) ; 1 . 7  (g) ) . 

18.  Whenever  appropriate,  the  school  psychologist  visits. and 
reviews  the  programs  of  private  sphdols  prior  to  proposed 
placement  (6^ 28-4 . 4  (a) 3) •         *  .  ,  . 

19.  When  a  pupiC  :is  being  returned  to  the  community  /rom  an 
institut;ioh,  >.the  school  psychologist,  together  .'vfith  a 
repr:esert!tative  of  the*  institution,  assists  with^'the  re-';;= 
•entry  of  the  pupil  to  an  appropriate  educational  prograiti,  in 

.  .>.the  public  school.  s"*  .-  r 

'20.  '..The  school  psychologist  is  available  for  consultation  with: 

.  ;  .;;^.a.  '  puj^ils;'        .         •  '  • 

't).  "^parents;  ..  '  '     '  .  ' 

c.  .  ^  classroom  t^a6herS;^ 

d.  school  counselors;      ,  ^^ 

e.  •  school  .health  services  personnel;' 

f.  school  administrators; 

g.  '  socia]^  agency  representatives.  <i 

21.  The  school  psychologist,  either  alone  or  with  other,  staff 
members,  plans  and  provides  in-service  programs  to  district 
personnel  and  to  parents   (6:28-2.5).  ^ 

22 .  The .  school  psychologist  participates  in:  . 

a;^     reviewing  and  revising  the  policies  and  procedures  b: 
the  special  services  .department; 
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.  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

Criteria  -  ^  ' 

b;  i  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  district ' s  special 
education  programs  and  services   [6  : 28-2 . 7  (a) ] . 

23.  The  school  psychologist  is  thoroughly  familiar  with: 

a.  state  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  regarding  special 
education  and  pupil  records  [N.J.S.A.  18A:46;  N.J.A.C. 
6:28  and  N.J.A.C.   6:3];  ■  :    >^  v  . . 

b.  .  policies  and  procedures  adopted  by  the  local  :bpardv  o^^ 

education. „  ^  .  \  * 

24.  A  job  description  for  the  school  psychologist  exists  and ^ is 
approved  by  the  b/oard  of  education. 

25.  The  district  has  employed  sufficient  school  psychologists  to 
insure  the  required  services  as  specified  in  .the  rules  ^nd 
regulations   [6  :  28-1 .  3  (b)  ]  .  v  . 

•    ■  :  ' 

26.  The  school,  psychologist :•>  ^  V 

•a.'.  Jias  a 'standard  certificate  , in  school  psychology  issued 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education; 

b.  is  an  employee  of  the  local . board  of  education; 

c.  has  an  iden^lfialDle/'apportioned  time  commitment  toi.the 
district;/^       ■  -  . 

d.  ijB  avaiiiible  dXiring  the  hoiirfe  pupils  are  in  attendance 
[ 6 :  28-f -(a):>,w2 .3(a)]. 

27.  The  records  of  the  school  psychologist.- are  maintained  in 
compliance  with  state  law  and  regulati*ohs  [6:3-2.4]. 

28.  The  school  psy6hologist  keeps  informed  of  the  latest, 
developments  in  the  field  by  participating  -  in : 

a.  the  school  district's  program  qf  prof essio;h^l  develop- 
men t   [  6 :  2  8 - 2 .  5  ( al^^l ;  ^ ,  0- 

b.  couhty  and  state  meetings; 

c.  professional  organizations; 

d.  conferences,  workshops  and  other  professional  growth 
activities. 


'  SCHOOL  PSYCHOIiOGlST 

Criteria  " .  : 

29»     There  is  available '  to  the  s  psychologist:  /  . 

a.       adequate  office  space  that  insures  privapy;  \ 

private  and  apf>rQpriate  areas  in  the  schools  for 
''  interviewing  and  counseling;  ; 

c.  adequate  secretarial  services;  u 

d.  easy  access  to  a  telephone  for  private  conversations;  ^ 

e.  travel  allowance; 

f.  funds  for  registration  fees  at  conferences.  . 

30.  The  school  psychologist  has  a  budgeted  amount* of  money  each 
.s      year  for  professional  materials.  ' 

.^^.^^•^ 

31.  As  a  representative  of.,  the  child  study  team,  and  whenever, 
appropriate,  the  school  psychologist  meets  with, 
instructional  stafi  on  a  planned  schedule  to  review  each 
handicapped  pupil's  progress  and  revise  the  program  when 
needed.  i 

32.  The  school  psychologist  is  available  to  provide  assistance 
to  general  educational  staff  with  respect  to  the  cognitive, 
emotional  and  behavioral  functioning  of  pupils  having 
learning  difficulties  in  their  classroom&u 

•33^     The  school  psychologist  provides  individual  and  small  group 
counseling  to  pupils  and  parents. 

34.     The  school  psychologist  is  available  to  consult  with  the 
general  education  staff  regarding  policies  and  procedures 
which  affect  the  mental  health  of ^ the  student  body. 
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SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  SERVICES  RELATED  TO  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


teria 


School  counselors  are  invalved  in  the  identification  and 
referral  process  of  handicapped  pupils   [6 : 28-1 . 3 (c) ] . 

The  school  counselor  assists  in  the  evaluation  of 
handicapped  pupils  by  making  background  information  and 
pertinent  data  available  to  the  child  study  team. 

Whenever  appropriate,  the  school  counselor  participates  in 
the  .development  of  the  individualized  education  program 
[6:28-1.8 (c) ] .  ^. 

Whenever  appropriate,  the  school  counselor  participates  in 
the  annual  review  of  the  I.E. P.    [6:28-1. 8 (f)  ]  . 

School  counselors  consult  with  the  child  study  team 
regarding^*  the  progress  of  handicapped  pupils. 

School  counselors  help  facilitate,  the  mainstreaming  of 
hand f  capped  pupils. 

The  school  counselor  provides  services  to  parents  of 
handicapped  pupils. 

When  appropriate,  the  school  counselor  pnovides  counselling 
(individual  and  in  small  groups)   to  hand/capped  pupils. 


The  school  counselor  helps  the  handicapped  pupil  to  gain 
self -awareness, .make  decisions  and  clarify' values . 

The  district  employs  school  counselors  with  standard 
certificates  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of   .         ■  ' 
Education   [6:'28-2.3  la)  ]  .  '  | 

The  district  employs  sufficient  numbers  of  counselors  to 
insure  that  handicapped  pupils  have  available  the  same 
services  provided  to  non-handicapped  pupils. 

School  counselors  are  familiar  with: 

a.  state  laws  and  rules  and  'regulations  regarding  special 
education  and  pupil  records  (N.J.S.A.  18A:46;  N.J.A.C. 
6:28  and  N.J.A.C.  6:3); 

b.  policies  and  procedures  adopted  by  th;^  local  board  of 
education. 

There  is  available  to  the  school  counselor: 

./ 

a.  adequate  office  space  that  ensures  p^;ivacy;  ^ 

f 

b.  private  . and  appropriate  areas  in  the  schools  for  ^ 
interviewing  and  counseling; 


SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  SERVICES  RELATED  TO  SPECIAL . EDUCATION 


Criteria 

c*      adequate  secretarial  services; 
.    .     d.     ^ easy  access  to  a  telephone  for  private  conversations; 
e.    '  funds  f or .registration  fees  at  conferences, 

14.  The^school  district  provides  the  school  counselor  with 
opportunities  for  professional  growth  regarding  the  guidance 
and  counseling  of  handicapped  pupils, 

15.  *  The  school'  counselor  participates  in  programs  to  inform 

s.taff^f  the  counselor's  role  in  workdng  with  handicapped 
pupils .  " 

'  "  /.^  ■      .  .■  ■  V 

16€     The  school  counselor  provides  leadership  in  developing 
career  education  for  handicapped  pupils,      .  _ 

17.  School  counselors  take  specific  handicaps,  into "consideration 
when  assessing  classified  pupils. 

18.  School  counselors  are  involved  in  securitig  job  placements 
..  and/^or  continuing||educatiori  for  \^^\andic,apped>x  pupi Is . ' 

19.  The  school  courise^r  sec.uj^es.  fplloyrup  i 
the  job  perfjormance  of  handicapp^^ 
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SPEECH  CORRECTIONIST 

Criteria  i 

I;  ^Ail  pupils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  have  avai laddie  to 
them  the  services  of  a  speech  correctionist  [ 6 : 28-1 . 1 (c) ; 
1.2]  .  ' 

2.     The  district  has  a  program  for  the  screening  of  pupils  for 
speech  handicaps  at  the  following  levels: 

a.  prekindergarten; 

b.  kindergarten; 

,  v..    ;   c.       pupils  new  to  the  district; 

d,       later  elementary  levels   [6 : 28-1 . 1  (c) ;  (e) ] . 


rhei^e  is  a  :writ(j|ten  plan  for  continuing  idientif  ication  of 
pupiljs  with  coirjpiunication  handicaps   [6:28-1..41,  • 


3y  .  Thei:e 

4,4'    PrQceciures  for  the  identification  of  potentia 

coirimunicatibn"  handicapped  pupils  and  their  referral  to  the 
speech  corr^cjbionist  are  known  to  teachers  and  parents. 

5.     Parents  are  notified  of  their  child's  referral  to  the 

speech  correctiohist  and  informed  of  their  rights  of  due 
process   [6 : 28-1 . 5  (b) ] . 


6,  /"^^h  pupil  identified  as  potentia.lly  communications 
.^TlJnc^Lcapped  Tias  been  appropriately  evaluated  for 
^V&^^kif  ication  by  the  speech  correctionist  alone  or 
^with  other  required  specialists   [6:28-1. 6 (h) ] . 

7.  ;  '  In%L#lciual  evaluations  by  the  speech  correctioni-at  arji 
> ;  V'i  '^fcoi^i^t      on  all^pupils  prior  to  classif  ica]tij;:>n.^^^      ^^^if^^^-.  "^^^^^ 
l  ^l  rn  '  '^fortmiunication  Handicapped,"  and^  include  a1^v>3Ee^st:^^^^^  /    V  /''^iy$f^^j^' 

fq^Jixwing:  '  ...  .^^'^rir;^^^^^         "'^^.^^  ! '"''^^ 


analysis;  '^''^^■Z 
;-'/^f^""y^//6iV^:/  language  assessment;  '   v  . ^l^^-- "~ ; ^  ■''^-'^'^'■■^S 

-rK-".v-  -  ''^  screening;  ^' ...  ^^^M^Jl 

consultation   [6:28-1.6  (c)  ]  .  -  -^^^^W^ 

to  be  "Eligible  for  Speech  Correction;  \'.--^r-f^iM 

•/^^^^Vvvi^V^tv  been  classified  by  the  speech  correctionist 

V ;  1 . 7  ( f )']  .  ' 


'i;^^v^-AH■v^^^  to  be  "Communication  Handicapped"  have 

\f  Y/'ii(B;(?i^  ^  by  the  basic  child  study  team  after 
■-^'^^  .o^^^^^  the  speech  correctionist  and  other 

;  ./V -V^^  [6:  28-1 .  6  (h)  ;  1.  7  (f )  ]  . 


;*':'^|kn;  developed  for  each  pupil  classified  as 

:;  -^OK^  Hand  icapped "    [6:28-1. 8(a)  ;(k)]. 


10. 
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SPEECH  CORRECTIONIST 

Criteria      .      .  '  . 

11  .-^^uJ-E.P. s  for  Communications  Handicapped  pupils  are  reviewed 

and  revised  at  least  annually   [6: 28-1. 8 (f ) ] . 

/     •  . 

12.  ^Grouping  of  pupils  for  speech  correction  is  based  upon  their 

individual  needs. 

13.  Qne-to-one  speech  correction  is  provided  for  pupils  who  ^ 
require  it   [6 : 28-2 . 2  (a) ] .  ■ 

14.  Speech  instruction  is  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
each  week  to  insure  effective  correction. 

15.  The  facilities  in  which  speech^  correction  is  conducted  are 
adequate  for  the  number  of  pujj(ils,  their  ag^s  and  disorders. 

16.  Materials,  equipment  and  furniture  used  by  the  speech 
correctionist  are  adequate  for  the  number  of  pupils,  their 
ages  and  disorders  a  f 

,17.     Progress  notes  are  maintained  by  the'speech  cofrectio^;ist 
for  each  classified  pupil  receiving  services.  '^^^ 

18.  The  speech  correctionist  is  allowed  sufficient  time  to  • 
consult  with  the  pupil's  teacher  and  parents  to  provide 
progress  updates,  reinforcement  activities  and  other 
necessary  information. 

19.  The  speech  correctionist  is  involved  in  activities  such  as: 

a.  lianguage  stimulation  groups; 

b.  audiometric  examinatiqns; ' 

c.  itiservice  to  teacli(ers;  :  '  -  ■  ; 

d.  other. ^  '        J        v.  ,  ^  > 

20 i     The  records  of  the  speech  correctionist  are  mandated  and, 
therefore ,v are  maintained  in  compliance  with  state  law  ♦ind 
regulations  [6:3-2.] 

21.  .  The  district  employs  a  sufficient  number  of  speech 

correctionists  to  ensure  required  services  .  [6:28-1.3  (g)  ].; 

22.  The  speech  correctionist  keeps  informed  of  the  latest  ; 
developments' in  the  field  by  participating  in:  ' 

a.  the  school  district's  program  of  professional 
development'  [6: 28-2.5  (a) ] ; 

b.  county  and  state  meetings; 

c.  professional  organizations; 


d.      conferences,  workshops,  and  other  prof essionaX  growth 
activities.  '  .         '  '  - 
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SCHOOL'  HEALTH  SERVICES  -ItfiLATED  TO  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Criteria  .  ^     '  .  /^"•V-^"'^";?:' 

Ir.  ^he  district  eitiploys  certified' health  . servicei^'peirsonnel 
[6:11-12.9;   6:28-2. 3(a)]. 

^  ■  :  /  • ' 

2.  School  health  services  personnel  are  involved  in  the 
identification  of  potentially  handicapped  pupils  of  all 

/     I  ages   [6:28-1. 1(c) ;   6 : 28-1 . 3  (c) ] • 

3.  Each  handicapped  pupil  has  a  comprehensive  health  appraisal 
^  as  part  of  the  total  evaluation  process  [6  :  28t1  .  6  (g)  1]  .  ^: 

4'.     Every  comprehensive  health  appraisal  performed  by  a  health 
specialist  other  than  one  employed  by  .the  board  of  education 
is  reviewed  and  signed  by  the  school  physician 
[6:28-1. 6(g)l] .  ^ 

'      ' '  .     ■  >  .  " 

5.  The  school  health  services  specialist  assists  in  the 
collection  of  data  necessary  for  the  evaluation  and  ■ 
classification  of  handicapped  pupils  [6:28-1.6]. 

6.  As  par^t:  of  the  classification  conference  the  school  health 
services  specialist  is  available  to: 

a,  provide  health  information; 

b,  .participate  in  thle  discussion  of  the  health  appraisal; 

c,  review  findings  of  medical  specialists   [6 : 28-1 . 7  (a) ] . 

7.  Whenever  appropriate ,  the  school  health  services  specialist 
participates  in  the  development  of  the  individualized  - 
education  program  [6: 28-1,8] . 

8.  Whenever  appropriate,  the  school  health  services  sEj||gfiLalist 
participates  in  designing  the  instructional  guide 
[6:28-1. 8(e) ] .  .  ^ 

9.  Whenever  appropriate,  the  school  health  services  specialist 
participaj^^  in  the  annual  review  of  . the  liE.P, 
[6:28-1.8"(f )  ]  . 


10,  The  school  health  specialist  is  con'sulfed  with  regard  to 
referrals  to  medical  specialists  and  health  agencies, 

11,  The  school  health  services  specialist  is  involved  in  the 
review  and  reclassification  process   [6: 28-1. 6  (p) ] • 

12,  School  health  services  are  provided  to  handicapped  pupils 
attending  eligjLble  priva^te  schools   [6:  28-4.  4  (a)  1]  . 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH  SERVICES  RELATED  TO  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Criteria 

13.  The  school  health  specialist  is  responsible  for  verifying 

•   that  all  handicapped  pupils  .are  inununizetl,  including  those 
placed  in  eligible  private  ..schgol s  [N .  J .  S  .K.  26:i  2A-7  and'  the 
Sanitary  .Code,  Chapterv>14;  N.J^A.C'  4.5(d)  ]  .'*  *• 

14.  '  Facilities  for  the  school  health  services  ispecialist  are  . 

clean,  attractive , /private  and  large  enough  to  provide  ^  .  ; 
effective  health  services.  - 

15.  The  school  heaith  services  specialist  has  adequate, 
properly  functioning  equipment  and  sufficient  supplies 
for  eff,ec|:ive  health  service's.  \%  ■ 

.^■V;,.:\>  :  ■  V- ' 

16.  TfJej^schbol  health  services  specialist  attends  iriservice  . 
programs  to  improve  hisf/her  knowledge  and  skill  in  working 
with  handicapped  pupils  [6: 28-^. 5 (a) ] ^ 

17.  The  school  health  Services  'specialJist  provides'^nservice  to 
the  teaching  staff  in  regard  to  the  identification  of  pup'ils 
with  possible  handicaps  of  a  physical  nature. 

18.  The  school  health  services  specialist  consults  with  the 
parents  of  handicapped  pupils  in  regard  to  health  cafie  and 
resources  available  to  their  child. 

19.  The  school  health  services  specialist  monitors  the  t  '''''^ 
administration  of  medication  to  handicapped  pupils  who 
require  it. 


r 
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•;•  -  .    '  V  LEARNING  DISABILITIES  *TEACHER-CONSULTANT 

eritgriav    -  i      »  '  '    '  : 

-1.     following  parental  consent ,  the;  LDT-C  participates  with 
•  .    other  .ine  of  the  "ba.sic  child  study  team  in  making  ^ 

..preliminary  determination' of  thje  need ''"for  a  comprehensive. 
•    evaluation^  of  that  pupil  [6 :  28-1 .  5  (d)  ]  . 

r  ■  ■.  ■•  -  .      ,   •     ,<  ■*       ■  ,     ■  »     ■  •  ,  .  ■ :        .. .     .  ■ 

2.     The  LDT-C  begins  tbe  educational  evaluation  after  pareatal 
approval  of  the  referral  has  been  granted  [6 ; 28-1 . 5  (a) ] . 

.3.     The  LDT-C^^case  stucjy  is  "a  comprehensive  evaluation  which^ 
'  includes  but  is  not  limited  to: 

.      a.       observation  of  the  pupil;      °  , 

b.  ,    review  of  the"  pupil 's  educational  history ; 

c.  conf^rg^nces  with  the  piupil's  teacher(s);   ;  • 

■  Z-:;:  d.      evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  pupil '^  learning    '  \ 
ch^ar.abteristics  including  assets,  deficiencies  and  a 

.         /^^.^^^^^  of  the  pupil's  individual  educational 

competencies   [6:28-:I.-6(g)  3]  .  '  ^ 

4,     The  LE)T-C  evaluation  is  made  on  an  individual  basis 
■  ,  [6:28-1. 6(c)] .  ;  '  ^ 

5  .  Evaiuatipn  procedure's  and  ^testing  materials  are;  $electedrand 
administered  sofas  not  to  be  racially,  culturally,,  or  in  any 
other  way 'disdrimina'tory.     Evaluations:  s'"^^ 

a.  are  conducted  in  language  or  another  mode  of  / 
.   communication  undei;standable  to  the  child;/ 

b.  are  valid  for  the  specif ic /purposes  for  which  they  are 
being  used;  ... 

c.  accurately  reflect  the  pupil aptitude ^  achievement 
and/or  skill  developm^ent  and  not  the  pupil  Vs  'sensory , 
motor  or  language^  impairment  \     : 26-1  •  6  (c)  ]  .  ".-  . 

6.  The  LDT-C  has  available^  a  sufficient  supply  of  te^ting\, . 
materials  for  evaluation  putjioses.  '  ,  '  v  / 

7.  Tests  are  npt  used- as  the  sole  criterion  for ^  q^^ 

J:  ;'  program  and/o.r  placement  [6:28'-1.6  (g>.3]  ./^     '     -    f  " 

8.  The  report  .of*  the ^ LDT-C  edu^  \ 

a.  -   : the  pupil's  lever  o^  academic  perforiAan.be;  . 

b,  *  51.  description  of  the  learning  chira'fc^ristios^  of  the 
.  .  "  "  '  inapil;  .    ^'      ..  ,        ••  ■  „ 

'  •   .  128.        ,  '  '   .     •  .    .  ■ 
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.     •       —  :  [ — 


Criteria 


A, 


17. 

18. 

t 

o 

k 

ERIC 

c*       an  analysis  of  tHe. pupil present  learning 
environment,  including  the^  curriculum,  and 
instructional  methods  and  materials; 

/  dc  v  '^  an  efnalys      of .  the  rGlationship  between  the  pupill^ 
\-  ;  '      learning,  charapterigtics  and  educational  environment  to 
the  learning  probl'Sm;-/- 

e.       date  and  signature   [ 6^.28--l4'6 <g)  3 ;  6 :  3-2 .  2  (h)  ] 

9.     Only  material  relevant  t6  thok  educatioh  of  a  pupil  13,;.' 

included  in  the  educational  assessmfent  report   [6:  3-2.'2  (c)  1  • 

10.     If  the  LDT-C  accepts  an  evaluation  report  from  an  approved. 
clinic,  agenoj^'  or  proffe^sionai  in  privjite  practice, 
.    acceptance  of  ""such,  a  repoirt  is  noted  in  writing 
[6:28-1.6  (j)  ]    •  " 

l^LI     As  a  member 'pf.  the  basic  child  study  team,  the  LDT-C 

participates  ;in  .the  decision  regarding  classification,  _ 
recommended  placement  and  the  special  education  prpgram  and  .< 
.  jre^lated  services  that  ard  required   [  6 :  28-1 .  3  (d)  ;     7^  1 .  8  ]  . 

--^  ,  ^     '.^  ■ 

12.  The  *LDT-C  signs  the  classif  ica^tion  report  [6:  28-l%;:8  (i|  ]  . 

13.  Th^  LDT-C ^nrovides  a  summary  Ititement  fbr  inclusion  in  the 
-  I.E. P.    [6:78-1.8  (d)l] . 

1:4  .   ;  The  LDT-e,  as  an  iircegral  part  of  the  child  study  team, 
helps  to  d^yfelop  the  individualized  education  program 
[6 : 28-1^:8  (.1^].  -  1^ 

15.,    The  LDT-C:  f/  "^-^ 

;%at*r       assumes  responsibility  for  the  instructional  guide  / 
*  section  of  th^.IJS.P.  when  it  focuses  on  his/her  * 
professional  arenlf 

.     *.        '■  -     ^  . '  '     '  ' 

b.  <^    codpercites  in  thd^resppnsibility  f or  the  instructional 
.  '  guid^"^?section  of  the  I.E.?.  when  it  focuses  pn  other 

•  than  his/her  prbf essional  area  [ 6 : 28-1 . 8 (e)  ] . 

16.     The  LDT-C  consults  ..with  instructional  staff  when  he/she  has 
the  primary  resporisibality  for  the  4^v$lopment  of  the  . 
instructional  guide   [  6 :  28-1 .  8  (611  .  ^y 

.    ;        J        .'  ■  ■         _  ■  ■  ••' 

The  LDT-G  consults  with  teachers  in  regard  to  the  components 
of  the  I.'e. P.  .[6:28-1.8  (e)  ]  .  • 

Whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  classified,  the  LDT-C  ^  .  , 

participates  in  explaining  the  evaluation . results  'to  the 
parent.  ; 

^  ;         129  '  . 
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.    LEARNING'  DISABILITIES  TEACHER-CONSWLTAtJT ^  # 

 —  '•   \  !■  • 

Criteria  ^ '  ^  ,  -  *  *  • . 

19,    The  LDT-C  assists  instructional  staff  in  obta±:ning  teachj.ng 
materials  and  equipmen|:  relating  to*  the  instructioifal  guide, 

20/   The  LDT-C  pajfticipates  in  the  annual  review  of  the  I.ft.P/, 
at  a  ^meeting  attended  by  those  designated  ty  regulatioi^ 
-    [6:28-1.8(f)  ]  .  ' 

21.     The  LDT-C  re-Qvaluates  each  cl'iissified  pupil  every^  three* 

..years,  or  whenever^ evidence  ip  presented  to  the  ch'ild  study 
/^ii-team  to  indicate  that  a  classification  or  j^rogram  is'  no. 
I:  :     longer  appropriate   [6 : 28-1  ;6  (p) ;   1 .  7  (g)  ]  •  ;  ♦ 

32.     In  evaluating  pupil  progress  with  respect^ to  oojectives 
delineated  in  the  pupil's  I.E. P.,  the  LDT-c'uses: 

a.      measurement  techniques  that  are  valid  and  appropriate 
.         for  the  objectives  being  measured;  •  . 

>  b.       a  wide  range  of  techniqi^^s,  sflch  as  standardized  tests, 
teacher-made  tests ,  *  person^  observation,  teacher 
reports,  interviews  with  pupils,  teachers,  parents, 

etc.    [6:  28-1.  8(d)  7]  .^^  * 

'        \-  . 

23.  Whenever  appropriate,  the  LDT-C* visits  and  reviews  the 
programs  of  private  schools  proposed  for  placement  prior 
to  placement  implementation   [6 : 28-4 . 4  (a) 3] . 

24.  When  a  pupil  is  being  returned  to  the  public  school  from  an 
;    institution,  the  LDT-C  ass^ists  in  educational  planning  for 

the  pupil  together  with  a  representative  of  the  institution. 

25.  As  a  representative  of  the  child  study-  team,  and  whenever 
appropriate,  the  LDT-C  meets  with  instructional  staff  on  a 
planned  schedule  tCL- review  each  ffSfndicapped  pupil's 

.^•jgirogress  and  revise  the  pr9grain  when  needed  [6:28-1.8  (d) 
7'r8]  . 

•    '■  •  .  ■  ■/ 

26.  Ongoing  consultatit)n  regarding  pupil  progress  is  provided  . 
to  professional  staff  on  an  informal,  basis   [6:  28-1 .  8  (d)  7  ,  8]  . 


27.  The  LDT-C  *is  available  for  ponsultation  withi ^  ■ 

a.  pupxls;  ^  ^ 

b .  parents ; 

c.  classroom  teachers;' %  ^  , 
cTT  school,  counselors;       .  ^          '  %  * 

e.  .school  health  services  personnel;^  *  ^ 

f,  school  administrators;.      ^  ' 

•     g.  social  agfencyn representatives .  ^       ^  • 

28.  The  primary  role  of  the  LDT-C  is  not  limited  by  unrelated 
responsibilities.^       •  '  '    *  ^  ^ 


29.  The 'LDT-C  has  the  6pportunity  to  contribute  to  the  periodic 
»  review,  modixication  and  updating  of  the  procedures  and 

policies  of  the  special  services  department. 

30.  -  The  LDT-C  keeps  informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  the 

field  .by  participating  in:  ' 

a.  The  school  district's  progreim  of  professional 
development  [6 : 28-2 .  5  (a)  ]  ?  '  _  ' 

b,  county  and  state  meetings;. 

"  "  C  '    .j^Jfof essional  organizations;  • 

S[,      conferences,  workshops  a^nd  other  professional  growth  - 
,  *  activities.  ^  «^ 

^  Ol,     The  recordj&  of  the  LDT-C  are  maintained  in  complianS:e  with 
state  lav/and  regulations  {6:3r2,4]. 

32,  The  LDT7C  has  a  continuing *responsibility  for  the  inservice^ 
training  of  staff  who  i<Jentify  and  refer  pupils  who  may 
require  special  education  services • 

33,  The  I|DT-C  is'a  resourte  person  in  curriculum  development  for 
•programs  for  handicapped  pupils. 

,  .34\     The  LDT-C  i^  involved  in  planning  and  Implementing  general 
•  education  curriculum, 

V  35,  -  Inseryice  training  is  planned  for  and  provided  to 'district 
!  ^      -    personnel  by  the  LD.T-C  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other -staff  members*  [6 :  Z8-2,  5  (a)  ]  • 

*    36,     there  is  ^available  to  the  LDT-C: 

a,  .    adequate  office  space  that  insures  privacy; 

t  \  . 

b,  '     private  and  appropriate  afe#,6  *in  the  schools  for 

evaluations  and  interviews; 

c,  adequate  secretarial  servicfes;  .  *  * 

^'        ■  •      ^  • 

d,  easy  access  to  "a  telephone  for  private  conversations; 

e,  travel  allowance;  .      *  « 

f,  funds  f or ^prof essibnal  journals  and  registration  fees 
at  conferences.  ^  ^ 

'' '      ■  '  ' 

•37.     The  LDT-C  has  a  budgeted  amount  of  money  each  year  for 

professional  and  instructional  materials.         ^  ^ 


38'.        ^o^  description  for  the  LDT-C  exists  and  is  approved,  by  ^ 
the  board  of  education.     ,  ^ 

t 
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LEARNING  DISABILITIES  TEACHER-CONSULTANT 


Criteria 

39.  The  LDT-C  is  available  to  assist  the  general  education  staff 
with  materials  and  instructional . techniques  for  pupils 
having  learnii\g  difficulties  in^  their  classrooms. 

40.  The  LDT-C  is  thoroughly  feimiliar  with: 

a.  state  law  and  regulations  regarding  special  education 
arvfi  pupil  records  .  [N.J. S. A.   18A:46;  N.J.A.C.  6:28; 

N. J.A.C.   6:3]  . 

b.  policies  adopted  by  the  school  board. 

41.  The  LDT-C  offers  assistance  'to  parents,  when  it  is  ' 
requested,  by  suggesting  material?  and  techniques  that  they 
can  use  with  their  children  at  home.  ^ 

42.  The  district  has  employed  sufficient  LDT-C "s  to  insure  the 
required  service"^  as  specified^ in  the  rules  and* regulations  ^ 
[6:28-1.3  (b) ] . 

43.  The  LDT-C  is  available  for  consultation  witljf  general  -^^^  n 
education  staff  regarding  policies  *anjd  procedures  which 

affect  the  mental  health. of  the  pupil. 

44.  The  LDT-C: 

a.  has  a  standard  certificate  as  a  Learning  Disabilities 
Teacher-Consultant  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department' of  Education; 

b.  is  an  employee  of  the  local  board  of  educatioA; 

c.  hais  an  identifiable  apportioned  time  commitment  to"*  ^ 
the  district;  ^ 

"•  ■/  *  .  ■ 

d.  is  available  during  the  hours  pupils  are  in  attendance 

[6 : 28-1. 3 (a) ,2. 3(a) ] . 
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APPENDIX  D  . 
GROUP  ACTIVITY  -  AN  IMAGE  EXCHANGE 

T 


^ 

'i 

>  , 

1 

•;Ay  ■ 

The  trainer  may  wish  to  utilize  the  following  Structured 
Experience,  adapted  from  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  for 
Human  Relations  Training. 

An  Image  Exchange 

Goals:  * ■  ;f 

•  .  'f ' 

To  improve  the  relationships  between  counselors,  child  study 
team  members,  vocational  instructors,  and  other  groups 
represented. 

To  explore  how  gtoups  interact  with  each  other. 
Group  Size: 

Two,  groups  of  not  more  than  twelve  participants  each. 
Time  required:  ^ 

Two  to  three  hours. 
Materials: 

Newsprint,  felt-tipped  markers,  and  masking  tape. 

Physical  Setting:. 

One  room  large  enough  to  seat  the  members  of  both  groups, 
and  with  wall  space  for  posting  newsprint  sheets.  Two 
nearby  rooms,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  of  the 
groujjs. 
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Process : 

1.  In  a  gieneral  meeting,  the  trainer  discusses  goals,  and. 
the  following  schedule  of  events. 

2.  Two  groups  are  formed:     one  of  the  members  of  the  child 
study  team  (psychologists,  social  workers,  learning 
consultants) ,  the  other  of  vocational  educators  and 
counselors.  * 

3.  Groups  meet  separately  for  one  hour  to  generate  two 
sets  of  'data  on  the  sheets  of  newsprint:     (1)  how 

.    .  '  L^they  see  the  members  of  the  other  group  and  (2)  how 

they  think  the  other  group  members  see  them. 

group  reassembles,  and  spokesmen  for  the  two 
V        :    gx'oups  post  and  explain  the  data.     During  this  phase, 
'  ^      \*the  facilitator  helps  mepdpers  listen,  but  not  respond, 

•  •  ^     •  'ta;the  feedback.     Their 'goal  is  to  understand  the 

"  ^* , pere^^^  of  the,  otrhef  group.     Allow  thirty  minutes. 

5.  The,  twor^^'groups  meet  separateily  again,  for  one  hour,  to 
re,spond.  tb  the  data  and  to  plan  how  to  process  it. 

6.  In  a  third  general  meeting  of  thirty  minutes ,  ;;^ijB5|i)^^e^^ 
of  the  two  groups  share  their  reactions  to  the  j     '  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.  feedback. 

*  '  *  '  . 
The  trainer  can  assist  in  the  above  discussion  by . being  aware  of 
the  way  the  two*  groups  are  interacting,  and  .as  an  independent 
third  party,  respond  with  appropriate  reflections  and  feedback. 
Discussion  areas  may  include: 

Are-  members  open  to  the  perceptions  others  have  of  them,  or 
do  defenses  block  communication?  ' 

Is  there  validity  to  the-  other  groups  perceptions,  and  what 
are'  causes  of  such  concerns  identified? 


Identify  the  major  misconceptions. 
Deveuop  suggestions  for  resolution  of  such  misperceptions . 


The  process  can;  be  carried  out  in  a  series  of  meetings  over  a 
period  of  days  or  weeXs.  ;  . 


e 
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The  .following  statements  are  an  analysis  of  significant  laws 
impacting  on  the  handicapped  which  have  been  recently  enacted. 
We  will  specifically  focus  on  how  these  statutes  provide  for  the 
vocational  education  of  the  handicapped,  as  all  make  referep'ce  to 
this  responsibility. 

The  laws  to  be  discussed  are  P.L.  94-'142 ,  ,  The "  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act;  P.L.  94-482,  .The  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  ,1976;  Sec.  504/  P.L.  93-112,  The  Rehabilitation; .Act 
of  1973;  P.L.  95-207  The  Career  Education'  Ijicentive  Act.  Each 
indicated  linkages  to  another  so  that  afl  ;  arte  intisr.telated  and 
.  thusly  eacji  has  its  own  responsibility  fdr/i provision  of  ^ 
vocational  education  to  the  handicapped. 

This*  precis*  will  have  .  two  segments,  one'^a,  description  of  .  the  . 
essential  eljstnents  of  these  laws,  the  second  a  charting  of  the.. 
interreiatiop'Ships  by  citatiuiif^ 
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ABSTRACT  OF  LAWS 


.A.       Provisions  of  P.L.  94-142,  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
.     Children  Act  of  1975.  * 


1 .  Purpjg^es 


a.      Tq^  provide  a/^free'cand  appropriate  public  education 
to  each  handicapped  yo]U;th. 

h.      Assurev'^tnat  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents  are  protected.  <  \ 

c.  Assist  iri  provision  of  education  to  all 
handicapped  children  by  L.E.A. 's. 

d.  Assuri^  ^th'e  effectiveness  of.  these  efforts* 
2v-      How  Accom)^lislie^^:>^  '    :  ■ 

a.  'By  providihg^^^  Appropriate;  Public  Education, 

"'Wa;.'p.e.  •  *  V'  ■  ; 

b.  Fllll  educational  opportunity.  ^ 

c.  An  iridividuaiized' |duc  I.E. P. 

d.  •  A  ftinding  f ormula^^^^^^^b^^^  an  annual  count, /which 

provides' coverage^  of  services. 

ma^dat(^ii^' by  the  Aci^^^^^ 

e.  '    Due  'gii^6j6k^s  procedures.  ,    "  ! 
3 .  ^  Definitions^/^ 

a.       Free  Appropriate  Public  Education   (F.^A.P.E.)  means 

.special  education,  which  includes  vocational  educajtion 
and  related  services  which  are  provided  without  charge 
'  "  and  in  conformity  with:  an  individualized  education 

„  program  (I.E. P.). 

'^'::^  h.       Full  educational  opportunity  refers  to  providing  all 
handicapped  children  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  all  programs  and  services  offered,  1 
including  industrial  arts,  consumer  and  homemakingj 
education  and  vocational  education.  l 

'•  '  -  ■  !■. 

c.       Special  education  is.  specifically  designed  instruction 

to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  a  handicapped  child  I 

including  classroom  instruction,  physical  educatiori, 

related  services,  vocational  education. 

■        d.       Related  services  are  such  developmental ,  corrective';  and 
other  supportive  services  as  are  required  to  assist; a 
handicapped  child  to  benefit  from  special  education. 
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Section  504,  P,L.   93-112,  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 


1,  Purpose  -  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
physical  or  mental  handicaps  in  all  federally  assisted 
progrcuns  and  activities  and  requires  giving  handicapped 
citizens  equal  opportunities  in  employment,  health, 
social  service,  and  education  programs, 

2.  Provisi6ns  -  federal  assistance  recipiejits:  ^ 

a.       May  hot  deny  qualified  handicapped  persons  equal 
"I si,  opportunities  to  participate,  in  or  behefit  from 

any  program  or  activity  solely  on  the 'b^^^^  of 
handicap.  .  ' ' ^r-'\.  :^\-':: 

i  ,:;>-...  . 

b-.;  \  Must  provide  an  ecqiiality  of  aids-,  Vbehef  i^ts  and  . 
■■■yj  ■:.     services.        •  v  ^  ■  ■ 

:'c>-     Provide  aids ,  'benefits'  and  services  in  the  most 

integrated  setting  appropriate  for^the  individual, 

./ '  d.       Make  programs  accessible.  '  ;* 

Additional  policies  later  established  for  vocational 
education  facilities: 

a.  No  student  or  group  of  students  to  be  denied  equal 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  vocational  education. 

b.  Criteria  controlling  student  eligibility  for 
admission  may  not  unlawfully  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  handicap. 

c.  May  s> not :  adopt  or  maintain  a  system  fbr  admission 
to  a  fixed  number  o£  students  on  the  basis  of 
handicap).  - 

d.  An  introductory,  preliminary  or  exploratory  course 
may  not  be  established  as  a  pre-requisite  f or 
admission  to  a  program  unless  the  course  has  been 
and  is  available  without  regard  to  handicafi?;;. 

e".       Access  to  vocational  programs  or  courses  may  not 
be  denied  handicapped  students  on  the  ground  that 
employment  opportunities  in  -'any  professi6n  or  j 
occupation  may  be  more  limited  for  h^indicapped 
persons  than  for  non-handicappedV.  persons . 

'  f •       Recipients  may  not  counsel  handicapped  students  to 
more  restrictive  career  objectives  than 
non-handicapped  with  similar  abilities  and 
•        interests.  , 
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An  Individualized  Educ^^^ipn  Programt  (I.E-P^)  is  "a        V  > 
written  statement  for  4b(Lhan<3|icappe^^^  is 
developed  and  implemen^NJ^*^ /a  result  of  a  team  .  . 

effort  which  is  tO' includpi^      parents,  is  reviewed  ^ 
annually  .and  mus.t  inciij^^peqif  ic  elemerits  relating  to 
statejnents  of  go.aXi^/?.ot>'3^^i^^^  evaluative 
criteria.'  -r/v  ■,  ; 


Least  restrictive  envipohpeh.t  Requires  that,  to  the  ' 
maximum,  ejctent  practicable,  the  local  education  agency 
provides  ^services  to  enable.  h^hSiciappe^^^  to 
participate  in  regular  educatioi)^!  pjrpg  rams /.insuring 
that  >a  continuum  of  alternative  Dj^cements  is  available 
to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped*^hildi:en  for  special 
education  and  relatfed  services^'  . 

Vocational  education  consists'  of  organized  educational 
programs  directly  related  to  preparyig  individuals  for 
paid^or  unpaid  Employment  and >incluaes  industrial  arts, 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs.  ^ 
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C.      P.L.  94-482  The  Educational  Amendments  of  1976 
Title  II  -  Vbcational' Education .  ' 


Purpose 


The  Purpose  of  F^art  A  .of  the  Act,  afe  stated  in  sectipn  101 
of  the  Act,  the  '•Declaration  of  Purpose,"  is  to  assist 
States  in  improving  planning  in  the  use  of  all  resources 
available  to  the  States  for  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  by  involving  a  wide  range  of  agencies  and 
individuals  concerned ,  with  education  and  training  withjLn  the 
State  in  the  development  of  the  vocational  education  plan. 

It  is  also  the  purpose'' of  this  part  to  authorize  Federal  • 
Grants  to  States  to  assist  them: 

(1)  To  extend,  improve,  and  where  necessary,  maintain 
existing  program^  of  vocatipnal  education. 

(2)  To  develop ^new  programs  of  vocational  education, 

(<3)     To  develop  and  carry  out  such  programs  of 

vocational  education  within  each  State  so  as  to 
overcome  sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping 
in- vocational* education  programs*  (including 
4  programs  of  homemaking) ,  and    thereby  furnish 
iequal  education  opportunities  in  vocational 
education  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  * 

(4)     T.o  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who 

need,  the  earning?  from  such  employment  to  continue 
their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time  basis  so 
that  persons  of  all  ages,  in  all  communities  of  the 
State,  those  in  high  school;  those  who  have         •■  . 
completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education- 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  liabor  market ,  th,ose 
who  h^ve  already  Entered  the  labor  market,  but 
need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones, 
those  with  special  educational  handicaps,  and 
those  in'  post-secondary  schools,  will  have  already 
^    access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which 
is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  ' 
light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  ' 
gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their 
needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such 
training. 

2.       Definition      ,  : 

"Handicapped"  means  a  person  who  is  mentally  retarded; 
hard  of  hearing;  deaf;  speech  impaired;  or  other  health 
impaired  person,  or'  persons  with  specific  learning 
'    disabilities;  and  who.by  reason  of  the  above: 

-  Requires  special  education  and  related  services  and 

-  Cannot  succeed  in  the  .regular  vocational  education 
(  program  without  special  education  assistance;  or 

.       -    Requires  a  modifieQl  vocational  education  program. 
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3.      J^rovisions  »  - 

i  .  .  V  /        '\         "■  ■■"-y--:' 

a.  Recognizes  programs  for  the"* handicapped  as  National  \^ 
Priori'ty  programs^  arid  sets  aside  10%  of  basic  grant 

.  funds   (Subpart  2)  and  from  the  money  provided  ffom 
program  improvement  and  supporting  services   (Subpart  3) 
to  be  used  to  the/  handicapped. 

b.  Basic  grant  funds  may  be  used  for  consttfru.ct'ion  of  ' 
-  facilities  but  they  must'  be  available  to.  all.  area 

.   resi^nts^  be  accessible  to  handicapped  persons  and 
admit'  all  students.  v  '  C  »      ,  . 

c.  Each  handicapped  pupil's  program'must  be. planned ' and 
coordinated  as  part  of  the  student's  I.E. P.  (Section: 
1Q4. 182(f)   of  P. L.   94-482) . 

d.  Each  statja  .desiring  to  participate  in  pr9grams  under 
the  AGt.jDfiust  establish  a  state  advisory  Council  one  of 
whose  meitibers  must  "have  special  knowledge^  iexperienfce ^ 
or  qualifications  with  respect  to  special  education 
needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  persons • 

e.  .     That  funds  used  for  purposes  of  serving.. the  handicapped 
•     V      are  consistent  with  the  State  Plan  s\abmi?tted  under  the 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,.  ^  . 

f.  Each  state  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  possible .  i^h^''* 
set  aside  funds  for  the  handicapped  to.  assist  thes§^  . 
individuals  to  participate  in  regular  vocational  .    '    ;  ^ 
education  programs. 

g.  Each  local  education  agency  that  receives  federal  .{o 
^assistariice.  under  the  Act  is  required  to  establish  a  v  > 
local  •aqvl^sory  cpiiYicil  on  voqational  education,  Poli^y^ 
and  proefe'^ures  shpuld  be\^  by  Which  concerns  of  - 
handicappj^d  individuals  will  receive  ^^propriate 
repr^Sentiijtion  and  dttOoj^tion.         ^  n  - 

h.  Each^  statei|hall  be  resj)onsibie  during  the  5  year 
period  of  thte  9ta,te  Plan  for  ;the  Valuation*  of  the      ^  • 
ef f ectivenes^^pf  each  vocational  program  q'r  project 

'         assisted  withrfunds  available  under  the  Aafe 
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D/     P.L.  95-207  The  Career  Education  Iriqentive  Act  ^' 

1.  \  Purposes 

*    •    ^  ■        ■  ■      ' . 

a.  Major  purpose  of  education  is  to  prepare  every 
individual  for  a  career  suitable  to  that 
individual's  preference.  .,■  ^■ 

\    .if  ■        ,  '  ■ 

b.  Career  Education  holds  promise  of  improving  the 
^  quality  of  education  and  opening  career 

)  opportunities  for  all  students  by  relating 
education  to  their  life  aspirations. 

c.  In  recognition  of  the  prime  importance  of  work  in 
our  society  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  ...  in 
making  education  as  preparation  for  work  and  as  a 
means  of  relating  work  values  to  other  life  roles 
and  choices   (such  as  family  life)   a  major  goal  of 
all  who  teach  and  all  who  learn  by  increasing  the 
emphasis  they  place  on  career  awareness, 
exploration,  decision-making  and  planning  and  to 
do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  promote  equal 
opportunity  in  making  career  choices  through  the 
elimination  of  bias  and  stereotyping  in  such 
activities  ...  and^  on  account  of  ...  handicap. 

2.  'Provisions  ^ 

• 

a.  Each  agency  will  employ  such  staff  as  are 

*  necessary  and  programs  of  career  education  ... 

including  a  person  or  persons  experienced  with 
resi|[ect  to  problems  of  discrimination  in  the  labor 
market  and  stereotyping  on  account  of  ... 
handicap. 

b.  ...  develop  exemplary  career . education  models 
particularly  projects  designed. to  eliminate  bias 
and  stereotyping .on  account  of  ...  handicap. 


Speciffl  Education  Considerations 


"As  mentioned  previously,  the  term  is  used  incltisively 
and  as  such  includes  related  ^rvices  and  non-academic 

.  programs^  and  services  such  as  vocatio]^^!  education, 
consumer  and<,.homemaking  education,  induistriafrj  arts. 


2, 


Some-^considerations  to  repex^fe  reflection  when  ^ 
determirving  which  pupils  are.  eligible  »|or  special 
educatiiDn  and  related  services  • 


55 


a. 


c, 
0* 


.d/ 


Does  ^he  pupil' have  a  handicapping  condition  ' 
which  affects  his/her  "educational 
perfqipmance?  •  »^ 

If  special  educational  assistance  or  a 
modified  progi;^m  were  provided,  could  the 
pUpil  so  identified  as  having  a  handicapping 
condition  which  affects  his/her  educational 
performance  succeed  in  a  regular,  vocational, 
industrial  arts,  consumer  or *'homemaking  ^ 
^education  program  or  enabled/assisted  to 
progress,  along'  a  continuum  to  that  level? 

Will  the  pupil  be  programmed  with 
non-hcindicapped  pupils  to  the  maximum  extent  4 
possibly  appropriate  to  his/her  needs?        *  0 


Is  an  educational  placement  determined  ojjly 
after  considering  the  student's  uniqud  needs^ 
and  abilities?  ^  ^  '  ^ 
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EKLC 


It.,  CHART  OF  INTER- RELATIONSHIPS 


ERA 


CODE  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS   (CFR) , 
TITLE  45  ^ 

.  VEA 


A. 


Definition  -  Handicapped 

121a.  5       ,  ^  •         7\ppendix  A 

Definition  -  Special  and  Vocational  Education 
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EHA  -  The  Education  for  All  ^andf  capped  dfjildren ''Apt  P.L. 
94-142  ,         ^  ^  ,     '  . 

VEA  -  The  Vocational  Education  Ame^idments  P4L.  94-482. 

RA    -  The  vocational  Rehabiritation  Act  PlL.  93-112 

#  .4 
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Questions  to  Assure  vocational  education  programmina  for 
handicapped  pupils  which  must  take  place  in  a  ?^^t  rfsLictivP 
opp™?y/'''"  achieving  the  goa?  of  full  ed^cation^r^'"'"" 

1.  If  vocational  education. a  constructive  special 
education  placement  in  view  of  the  pupil's  expressed  o^ 
demonstrated  interests,  desires,  ap?i?udes,  abiUtiL? 

2.  Were  the  determinant  devices  utilized  by  the  staff 

^*  the  referring  or  responsible  education  agency  able 

^  JelfSf^r^  "^5^  handicapping  condition(s)   L  il 
llt^^^lJ°^''^^^'^'-^^''ocational  placement  and  extent  of 
participation  m  regular  or  self-contained  programs 
:nd'dlv??:sP  and  ancillary)   servicL/^ids , 

^*       the  education  agency  document 

the  attempts  made  to  place  the  pupil  in  regular 

education  programs  with  support   (related  and  artcillary) 
-   services?  "'-xj.j.ai.y j 

.■    "  * 

, Is  the  pupil  unable  to  participate  in  the  regular 

-ace......  .  .  ... 

Are  alternative  placements  available  for  handicapped 
pupils  whose  handicapping  condition  delimits 
participation  in  regular  programs? 

Are  the  facilities,  programs,  services,  activitiesi for 
handicapped  pupils  ^ho  are  separated  comparable  to 
those  provided  the  non-handicapped  pupils?  i^; 

8.      Do  the  separated  handicapped  pupils  have  equal 

opportunity  to  benefit  from  those  programs  provided  the 
non-handicapped  pupils?  ^  "  ^"^ 


5. 


6. 


7. 


%  > 
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NEW  JERSEY  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE 


Individualized  Education  Program  6:28-1.8 

(a)  An  individualized  education  program  shall  be  written  for 
each  pupil  classified  as  educationally  handicapped  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  these  regulations  and  procedures  ' 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil 
Personnel  Services. 

(b)  The  individualized  education  program  for  each ^educationally 
handiG^llfliKl  pupil  shall  cpnsist  of  a  basic  plan  section  and  an 
instrcHEional  guide  necessary  to  assist  the  teacher (s)  in 
plannifc  and  providing  ongoing  educational  activities. 

(c)  The  basic  plan  ^ectionj' of  the  individualized  education 
program  shall  be  developed  at  a  meeting  attended  by  the  basic 
child  study  team,  one  or  both  parents,  teacher(s)  having 
knowledge  of  the  pupil's  educational  performance,  and^ €he  pupil, 
where  appropriate.     Administrators,  school  counselors,  speech  • 
correctionists ,  and  other  individuals,  in  perspn  or  via 
telephone,  may  be  included  at  the  discretion  of  the  parent(s)  or 
the  local  school  district. 

(d)  The  basic  plsj^n  section  of  the  individualized  education 
program  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

1.       Statements  of  findings  which  describe  the  pupil's  ^ 
present  levels  of  educational  performance  including 
academic  achievement,  intellectual  functioning, 
^  -   personal  and  social  adjustment,  physical  and  health 

status,  and  where  appropriate,  prevocational , 
vocational  and  self-help  skills; 

'  2.  A  statement  of  the  team's  decision  which  determines 
pupil  eligibility  for  special  education  and  related 
services) 

3.  A  statement  of  annual  goals  which  describes  the 
educational  performance  expected  to^ be  achieved  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  under  the  pupil's  individualized 
educa^tion  program; 

4.  A  statemi'ent  of  ob  jegtB^e^f^ ':,whi^h  shall  be  ^gpecific, 
intermediate  steps  betjfc/een  the' present  level  of 
educational  performance  and;^  the  annual  goals; 

j^""-  :  ■  ^■ 

5.  A  descrip^Bon  of  the  pupil's  educational  program  which 


crip« 
inc!xu 


also  m  ejudes: 


i.  A  stffkement  explaining  the  rationale  for  the  type 
of  educational  program  and  placement; 
ii.*'An  eJqplanation  of  how  the  placement  is  the  least 
restrictive  enviroiyrjent 'appropriate  for  the  pupil; 
iii.  A  description  of  the  extent  to  which  the  pupil 
\       wilP participate  in  regular ^educational  programs, 
if  appropriate.  ^ 
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6.      A  statement  describing  the  specific  related  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  pupil  which 
also  include:  * 

i^.     The  date  when  required  services  will  begin; 

ii.  The  length  of ^time  the  services  will  be  given. 

An  evaluation  procedure  and  schedule  shall  be  developed 
to. determine  whether  the  program  objectives  are  being 
achieved; 

8.      A  statement  describing  each  child  study  team  member's.^ 
role,  »f  any,* for  implementing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  individualized  education  program. 

(e)     Subsequent  to  the  development  of  the  basic  plan  section,  a 
designated  member of  the  basic  child  study  team  shall 
coordinate  the;  deyelopmetit  of  the  necessary  instructional  guide 
in  cooperation  with  the  staff  member (s)   responsible  for  each  area 
of  the  pupil's  individualized  education  program.     The  chief 
school  administrator  or  his/her  designee  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  the  individualized  education  program. 

The  instructional  guide  shall  'include  where 
appropriate,  but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

i.  A  planned  schedule  of  the  time  the  pupil  will  be 
served  by  spec^'ialists ,  special  education 
teachers,  and  regular  education  teachers; 

ii.  Instructional  strategies  geared  to  the  pupil's 
learning  style; 

iii.  Techniques  and  activities  designed  to  support  the 
personal-social  development  of  the  pupil; 

.  .  ■  ■ 

iv^  T^y  special  instructional  media  and  materials 
^4    -/^  whilfcK'^  are  needed.  ' 

\  ■     ^     ■       '  .  ■ 

^    (f)     Annually,-:  of 'iTvore  often  if  necessary,  the  local  school, 
district  shall,  review  and  revise  the  appropriate  individualized 
education  prparam  it  a.- meeting  with  one  or  both  Of  the  pupil's 
parentSj! "   This  meeting  shall  include  the  appropriate  member  of 
the  basic  child  study  team;  the  teacher  Is)  having  knowledge  of 
the  pupil's  educational  performance;  and  the  pupil,  where 
*  appropriate,  administrators,  school  counselors,  speech 

corj^ectioni^ts  and  other  individuals,  in  person  or  via  telephone 
'   may^.-be  included  at  the  discretion  of  the  paren^(s)  or  local 
school  ,;^i  strict. 

-ift:'  '       ■         '  "  ■  ■  .  *  '  •    ■   '  ■  ■  " 

'  •  ■  .  • 

(g)     Each  local  school  district  shall  ensure  that  the  parent  (s) 
and  .educators  of  a  handicapped  pupil  are  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  individualized  education 
;  J^rog ram,  inc lauding  scheduling  the  meeting  at  a  mutually  agreed 
;  :  ppon  time  and  place  Consistent  with  policies  djsveloped  eind 
approved  by  the  district  for  this  purpose.  .  . 
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1. 


*  • 


I.       If  neither  parent 
shall  use  other  m 
participation,  in 
.   te.leph'ptie  calls; 
*  .  .  .   '  ■ 

2,.       A-  meeting  inay  be' 
.      attendance  ""if  the 
convince  the  p^re 
cases,  the  local 
'  its  attempts,  to  a 
place,  including; 

.  '  *      i.  Detailed. rec 
*  attempted  to 

the  results 


can  attend/  the  local  school  district 
ethods  to'  ensure  parental 
clouding  'individual  or  conference 


cdncjucted  without  a  parent  in 

local  school  district  is  un^le  to 
ntsvthat  they /Should  attend. y  In  such  - 
school  'district  shall  have  a  record  of 
rrange  a  jhutually  agreed  upon  time  arid 


4'   %  ^ 

ords  of  telephcine  , Calls  made  'or 
,t4ie  home  or  pl^c,e-of  (^inployment  and 
6f  those  calljs^;^^      "  \ 


11, 


Copies  of  correspondehpe  sent  to  the^vpare^^ 
any  t:esponses,  received)  '    ^  '    .  ' 


ind: 


^    \      iii.  Detailed  records,  of  visits  made- to  ^he  parents  in 
the  home.  arid,  the  'results  of  these  visits.    ':      /  * 

(h)     The  local  school  'dist;rict,  shall ;  take  whatever  -  action  is  , 
necessary  to  insure  that-  the  parent  understands  the  proGeedings 
at  a  meeting,  including  "aVran^        for  ai^[  interpreted  forvl^aren^^ 
who  are  S^eaf  or  whose  native  languag.e  is*bth*r  than  EngXish 

Aft.  '  '    .'  1 

idividualized  \educatipi 
m^^toer s  pf ,  the  hat 


(i)     A  copy' of  the  classifica^^ 
program  foy«  the  pupil  shall  ;b 
child  study  .team  and  shall.; be 
native  langua^  of  the  home 
this  requirement  would  plac 
.local  schoolj  ^district.  .In> 
conmiuniqal;,'4oi^  may  be  used  Vhi 
under3tahds*  thef.Eriglish  lang 


to  the  parent  :On\th^ 
can  be  demonstrated  JpR^^af;^  ': 
onabie  burden  upon  £he 
other  means.  oj& 
that  tfte  parent: 
criptiori.  pf  inf < 


ogram  shall  be 
s)  of  the  chiljd'iA 
b^  put  into  et?f^ 
Jnvocat4.on'  1^^^^^ 


(j).    The  individualized  edufca 
only  afi:er  agjr/e anient  |)y  the  p 
a  classification  officer,  and 
school' days  of  thd  cd^ferenpe  „^^^^ 
;of  .the  due  process  pr<Spec}ures  d^Kiribed  in"  these 
$uspend&-ct:his  'time  req^^rement.^If  patental  cofis 
ini,|J*fl^*^2^  wiTnhe3.d,  the  school 

appeSi  -^the  parental  jref usal  in' accbrdance'"wit^ -^"^ 
due  process  dei^cribed^n  these  regulations. 


feme?nted 
order  <pf 


eht  (s) 


.  /may 

fee ,  procerdtires  for 


:o  pupils  who 


iTf^X     The  recjAjitireini^nts  of  this^section  also  app 
haV^>  bfeentel^ssif'ied  by  school  .physicians  or  spjBi|i6h 
fljprre^  in  these  regulation^    In  isugh  cases, 

f iildivid^  shall  be  developed\at  a  " 

tSfcl^'Ut^nded  'b^^^^^         school  phj^sician  Or  speech  correctionist;. 
e  or  bot^afparents;'' the  pupil  wherq  apprcftriate  ,  and  the  .pupill^ 


Lassrcibiti  'If^acher  (s)  who  gre  i^f  fected  by 
edu^tijfri  program.    "A  school  nurse  or  scl 
mai^actT op  \the  school  physician '  s  behalf! 
jjj^il^  st\^dy^  team 'raetrO^^        shall  be,  incitK?^^ 
deiwermina'tioris  where  ; appropriate.  '\ 


individualize^ 
11/ nurse  practitioner  . 
f these  matters .  .Ba$ic 
Ln^  these  * . 
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^flEWJERSI 
COUNTY  SUPERVISORS 
OF  CHILD  STUDY 


Mr.  G«ne  Goldman 
County  Court  Houm 
413  S.SMond  Stmt 
•ilv<dar^.NJ.07823 

201/475*5361 


Mrs.  ElainaMMkft: 
County  Sorvico  ftiiildins 
ItChuwhUwt  H 
Nawion,  N  J.  078B0 

^1/363-2521 


Morris 

Ml.  Moira  Fanton 
Court  House 
MorrtotOMn,NJ.07960 
a01/2K^151 


Somaraot'^' 

Mrs.  Katie  LaMar  Gibson 
County  Administration  Building 
N.  Bridge  ft  E.  High  Street 
SomerviUe.N.J:!de876      >  •jt 
201/231. 7000  ^  


Hunterdon 

Mr.  Edward  Dragen 

Hunterdon  County  Library  & 

Administration  Building  - 

Route  #12 

P.O.  Box  87 

Flemington,  N.J.  08822  201/788-1414 


Branch  of 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
&  PUPIL  PERSONMEL  SERVICES 
NJ.  Department  of  Education 
225  W.  State  Street 
Trenton.  N  J.  06625 
609/292^mf  ^7  ' 


Mercer 

Dr.  Mary  Tefpm 

Mercer  Couyy  Adminiitration  Building 

2300  Hamrifon  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  8068 

Trtfnton,  N.J.  08650  609/989^82 

Burlington 

Mr.  John  Chianco                '     ,  ■ 
County  Office  Building 
3  Union  Street 

Mt.  Holly,  N.J.  08060       609/267  3300 

Camden 

Mr.  David  Doughty 
County  Administration  Building 
6th  &  Market  Streets 
Camden.  N,J.  08101 
609/757-8987 


Salem  ^      .  ' 

Mr.  Thomas  Anderson 

Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Woodstown-Salert)  Road  PO   Box  98 
WooditOMm,N.J  08098  609/769-27P0 


Glpueattar 
Ms.  Grace  Gar>dlni 

Gloucester  County  Office  of  Education 
Tanyard  and  Saline  Roads 
S^M.  N.J.  08080  609/468^500 


Mr.  Charlaa  Lagos 

County  Administration  Building 
18  Dark  Street 
Peterson.  N.J.  07509 
201/881-7123  • 


Mr.  OrlavMio  Camptsi 
Office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
Rodeevelt  School,  Passaic  Avenue 
Lodi,  N  J.  07644 
201/777-3005 


lEaaex 

Ms.  Alease  GriHith 
Office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
86  VM>ington  Street 
EastOrange.  NJ.  07017  . 
201/673-5312 


Hudson 

Mr.  Charias  Weening 
Office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
585  Newark  Avenue 
Jsney  City.  N.J.  07306 
201/792-3737 


Union 

^fr.Ron  Benford 
300  North  Avenue.  East 
WKtfield.  N.J.  07090 
201/233-9310 


Dr.  Shirley  Ikeds 

Office jOf  the  County  Superintendent 
96  Bayard  Street 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.  08901 
201/745*3490 


Monmouth 
Ms.  Margaret  Lancton 
Dept.  of  Education 
Campbell  Ct.  &  Highway  9 
arO.  Box  1264 
Freehold,  tsl.J.  07728 
201/431-7810 


Ooaan 

Mr.  Robert  Gray 
212  Washington  Street 
Toms  River.  N  J.  08763 
201/929*2078 


Cumberland 
Ms.  Marge  Jones 

Office  of  the  County  Suf^rintepdent  of  Schooli 
19  Lar>dis  A^ue 

Bridgeton.  N.J.  08302  609/451-8000 


Atlantic 

Mr.  Thomas  De  Biaso 

Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
1200  Heading  Highway  ' 
Mays  Landing.  N.J.  08330  609/625-7000*7002 
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Mr.  William  Boyle 

Office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
Centrel  Mail  Room.  Crest  Haven  Contplex 
Cape  Mey  Court  House.  N.J.  06210 
60e/46&4889.791 1 .  Ext.  294 
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Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
New  Jers^  Department  "of  Labor  pind  Industry 

County  Rehabilitation  Office  Managers 


Atlantic 


Mr.  Ronald  McGovern       •  , 

1545  Pacific  Avenue 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  08401 

609-441-3080 


Bergen 


Ms.  Fern  Tuck 
10  Banta  Place 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
201-487-7890 


07601 


Burlington 


Mr.  Ijeif  Knudsen 
Rt.   130  North 
Village  Mall 

Willingfboro,  New  Jersey  08046 
609-871-6800 


Camden 


Ms.  Jean  Waters 
2600  Mt.  Ephraim  Avenue 
Camden,  New  Jersey  ^08104 
609-757-2781;   2782;. 2783 


Cape  May 


Mr.  Ronald  McGovern^;* 

Cape  May  Co.  Social f^ervice 

Complex,  7-9.  Delsea  Dr. 
Rio  Grande,  New  Jersey  08242 
609-886-9451 


Ctunber  land /Salem 


Essex 


Gloucester 


Mr.  Joseph  Frolio 

39  North  Laurel  Street 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey  08302 

^09-451-9098 

Mr.  Bill  Wilson 

,30  Evergreen  PI. ,  6th  Fl. 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07018 

201-648-2882;  2883 

(Suburban  Essex) 


>!r.  Alexander  Kirk 

80  Mulberry  Street, 
Newai^,  New  Jersey 
201-648-3367;  <4^5; 

..(Newark  City) 

V- 

Ms.  Shirley  Ohl sen 

81  Cooper-  St:reet 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey 
609-848-5300    -  ' 
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i  Hudson 


Hunterdon/ 
Somerset 


Mercer; 


Middlesex 


Monmouth 


Mc^rriis 


Ms.  Joan  Burrell 
2857  Kennedy  Blvd. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  07306 
201-653-2929   *  ' 

Ms.  Sharon  Caldwell  . 
352  MainWS^reet 
Sbmerville  ,  New^.  Jersey    0887  6 
201-526-055P 

Mr.  Joseph  Dorsey  % 
150  East  State  . Street 
Trenton r  New  Jersey  '08876. 
609-292-2940  , 

Mrs?.  Susan  Dougherty 

29  Livingston  Avenue  &  Nfew- gt,reet 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  089bl 

20.1-545-812.0 

Mr.  JDaniel  Will 

Eisner  Bldg.  54  Broad  Street 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey  07701-. 

201-842-4700 


Mrs .  Sandr, 
7  Sussex 
Morrist 
201-539-3660 


Floor 
ey  07.960 


Mr.  George  Kowal ski 

Toms  River  Mall 

Rts.   37  and  Washington  Street 

Toms  River,  New  Jersey  08753 

201-929-9404  ^ 


•  Passaic 


Sussex/Warren 


Ms.  Sylvia  Sneider 
744  Hamburg  Turnpike 
Pomp  ton  Lakes,  New  Jersey  i0744? 
,201-83-^8902  (Passaic) 

Ms.  Sylvia  Sneider 
370  Broadway 

Paterson,  New  Jersey  07501 
201r345-7080 

(Paterson,  Passaic  Clifton) 

Ms.  Scindra  Sentner         *  *  ^ 
Doctor's  Park,  Seber  Road ' 
Hackettstown ,  New  Jersey  07840 
201-852-4110  ^-  ■  , 
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Mr.  James  Alexander 
.125  Broad  Street,  7th  Floor 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  07?01 
201-648-4800  . 
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ESTATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
JPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCA^SsfeliAL  EDUCATION  AND  CAKBER  PREPARATION 

h$  WEST  STATE  STREET  ' 
TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY    08625        ,       '  . 
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'    COUNTY  CAREER  EDUCATION  'COORDINATORS 
Business  Addres'sies^nd  Telephone  Numfefers 


.NAME 


Mr.  John,  Knorr 


Mr.  Morton  Ruden 
Mr.  John  Cornew 


Mr.  John  Knorr 


Mr.  Robert  Kopf. 
(Acting) 


Mr.  Glenn  Earlj 
Dr.  Susan  T. "Wood 


►cesterster  Mr.  Glienn  Earl 

ison        \  >.r;Mr.  Stanley  Rothman 


iterdon 


Dr.  Kenneth 
Charlesworth. 


.BUSINESS  ADDRESS 

1200  Harding  Highway '  w 
Mays  Landing  .083'30 

Roosevelt  School 
435  Passaic  Avenue  . 
LOdi  07644 

»     County  Office  Bldg. 
3  Union  Street^ 
Mount  Holly  08060 

County  Admin.  Bldg. 
'6th  &  Mark.et  Streets 
*.Caindeo  ,08101  ^' 

Central. Mail^  Rooiu 
.Crfest  |jelveh:Jload  « 
\o  *Cape  May  CoUrt  House  ^  * 
'  .     '         08210  ^ 

19"  Land Avenue 
Brfdgeton  '  083j62i  '  "  - 

*  -  ■  -  -.  ■■  * .  ,5  ,- 

'86  Wa«hi9gt,on  Street  ^ 
East  6rlbg#»    07017    '  > 

Tanyard  &  Sal liiai  Roads 
^  Sewell     08080  ' 

County  Admin.  Bldg. 
5 95 -Newark  Avenue 
Jersey  City    07306  '  .  * 

County'  Libr^ary  .an<3  \ 
Admin,  flidg-. 
RQute  12 
P.O.  Box  87" 
Flemington'  08822. 


TELEPHONE 

.((609)'^  625-7000 
(Ext.  5406) 

(201)  777-3005 


(609)  ,261-5060 


(609)  757-8993 


(609)  465-7911 
(Ext.  294) 


(609)  451-8000 
(Ext.  414) 

(201)  '673-5312 


(609>  .468-6500 


(501)  434-0880 
«  ^'or  795-6547 


.(201)  788-1414 
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Dr.  Kenneth  ' 
Charlesworth 


Dr*  John  Coogan 


2300  .Hatmilton  Avenue 
Box  8068 
Trenton,  08650 

96  Bayard  Street 
New  Brunswick     08  901 


Mr*  MicJhael  Maddaluna  Campbell  Ct.  &  Rt.  9, 

Freehold  07728 


Dr.  Elaine  Douma 

Mr.  'Robert  Kopf 
(Acting) 

Mr.  Ronald  Brown 
Mr.  John  Cornew 


Mr.  Joseph 
Ryczkowski 


County  Institutipn  Bldg. 
.West  Hanover  Avenue 
Morris  Plains     07950  / 

212  Washington  Street 
Toms  River  08753 

v.,    ^■  ■   •         ■  ■  ■  ■■■  \ 

;^18  Clark  street 
Paterson    0750-5/  . 

Woods town^Salem.  Road 
P.O.  Box  98 

Woodstown  08098  /    -  - 

P.O.. Box  3000 

No.  Bridge  &  East  High  Sts. 
Somerville    088*i^6  ■ 


Mr.  BiStdOiiph  J.  Wagner.  County  Service^  Bldg. 

'  18  Church  Street       .  ' 

:*^fp|¥  ■  •    Newton,,  07860 


Mr  .^^^ti^i^ey,  Rothman; 
Mr .  Rudoljph  Wagner?? 


300  North  Aventie,  East 
Westf ield  07090 

County-  dourt  House  1 
413  Second  Street  (Mailing) 

Belvidere'  07823 

>       .•  ■      ■  " 

202  Maipsfield  -St^  (Office) 
Belvid;fere    07823'  • 


(609)  989-6677 

(201)^745-3490 
(201)  43^-7823, 
(201)  285-6151 

(201)-  929-2079 
(201)  .881-7123,^ 
(609)  769-2700 

(201)  231-^7171 


(201)  383-2521' 


(201) . 23 3-93 10 


(201)  475'-5v361 


ory  A.  Buontempo ,  Director   *  ^  ^  ^ 

au  of  \Couwty  Career  Education  Gofcirdlnatibn  . 

sron  of  Vocational  Education  and  Career  Preparation 


(609)  292-9865 
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Ahlest,  Myra,  Ed.  Vocational  Education  fpr  Students  with  Special 
Needs,  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Colorado  State" 
University,  Volume  I  An  Administrator's  Handbook, 
Volvune  II  A  Teacher's  Handbook. 

Training  Package  -  National  Curriculum  Development  Project  for 
Vocational  Educators  of  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Students . 

Division  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Area  Manpower  Institutes  for  the  Development  of  Staff 
(AMIDS)  Four  Booklets       1.     Final  Report 

2.     Supplementary  Materials  -  Part  A 
♦  3.     Supplementary  Materials  -  Part  B 

4.     How 'to  Plan-Conduct-Evaluate. 

Chisman ,  ' Arlington,  W.,  Novak,  I^athy.     Planning  Vocational 

Education  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Competency-Based  Administrator  Education .Module ,  Va. 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 'University ,  Blacksburg,  t)iv: 
of  Voc-Tech.  Educ.  Feb.   1977  ERIC  Ed  145-123. 
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Dean,  Marshall  A.  Ttj^  Paraprof egsional  in  Vocational  Education 
Programs  for  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Students,  Link 
Educational  Labs,  Hope  Hull,  Alabama,   1977  E.  143-859. 

: *Wentling,  Tim  L.   &  Albright,  Len  A  System  for  Identification, 
Assessment  and  Evaluation  of  the  Special  Needs  Learner  in' 
^  Vocational  Education,  Illinois  -  University  at         "~  " 
UrbSna-Champaign.     Bureau  of  Educational  Research.^ 

*Pu22led  About  Educating  Special  Needs  Students?  -  Handbook  on 
Modifying  Curricula  for  Handicapped  Students,  Wisconsin*^ 
-  Vocational  Studies  Center,  University  of  Wisconsin  -  , 
Madison,  1980. 

■ "  ,  /  ^References 

"Qareer  Exploration  for  All  Students  in  Grades  6-9:  The 
W     Introduction  to  Vocational  Program"  JX:>hn  Williams  and 

Jacigueline  Stefkovich,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education r 
225  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625. 

- "     •   '  ■  "  '  '  ' 

"Guidelines  for  Comprehensive  Guidance  and  Counseling  Services,' 
Jacqueline  Stefkovich,  New  Jersey  Pepartment  of  Education, 
225  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  NeW  Jersey  08625 

•"Resources  for  Vocational  Preparation  of  Disabled  Youth"  and 
"Bibliography  of  Secondary  Materials  for  Teaching 
Handicapped  Students ,"  President '  s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20010 
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•Curriculum  Materials  -  New  Jersey  Voc-Tech.  Curriculum 
Laboratory"    Occupational  Resource  Center 

4 lb 3  Kilmet  Campus  \ 
Npw  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 
• .  ■/  .    '  f 

-likterials  Collection  "Mainstreaming" ,  "Career  Education,"  and 
^.       "Staff  Development". 

//  Learning  Resource  Center,  South 

EIC  -  South 
Rt*  49,  Delsea  Drive 
Sewell,  New  Jersey 

"Better  than  I  Thought"  -  A  series  of  f ilmstrips  Developed  by 
Lloyd  Tindali,  The  University  of  Wisconsin.     Copies  are 
available  for  loan  through  Ms.  Priscella  Walsh,  Occupational 
Resource  Center,  Edison,  New  Jersey.  V 
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'  ■  ■•■ 

Appendix  -H  .(Unib  IID.V  , ■  :  '  '    '         '       '      'V-  '■. 

.'  Hov;  To  Choose  •'a*»Ca?!c's.ei:,  ancJ       Carreer  School":  .       I''a2-  ,103 


Appendix  1/  (Uni::  il]f)  ^  .  ^ 
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Bureau  of  Special  Prc^gr^rns^   •    ,  ^  .  *?  .  ^      \    .  -  -v.v'.. 

•   .   Fact-  Sheet        •  /*  ■         '  "  '  '     ■  ^  r'V  "     T  .    lO^-", Ti.5V  : 

Mcdul-  {EI,   Units  ■  I-2M'^  :  V"     *'   116!-  :r2;Sr->\ 
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Unit.  I:  ASSESSMENT" 

OBJECTIVES  .' 


Participants  will:  ^  ^ 

■  Becc^e  acquainted  with  the''  ^o^-^  of  assessmeni:.  • 

-  ..    Become  aware  of  the  various  types  of  assessmehc. 

GROUPING  •      .         •  -  . 

'  ■■  ■  ■  .— 

Large  group,  lecture.  "  "  ^  " 

MATERIALS  NEEDED   .      " ,  . 

oVerhead  projector  .y^ — n  *  ^  ■. 

Screen  \ 
Transparencies   ■  ^ 
Magic  Marker 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/F0R:4AT    .  •  V  » 

1.  '  Reviev;  goals  of  assessments. 

Distribute  hand-out  #1 

2.  Discuss'  sources  of  assessment.  Include: 

.    Student  Cumulatijy^  Records 


Student  cni)nf ideriJT^  --  Child  Study  Team 

Evaluations.        ^'  ;    ■   m        '.  '      .  • 
Interview's  with  x|iy  Personnel .  ■ 
J  ■    ".Through  entry-le'?^)!.  per  work  ^sampling. 

Through  direct  ob^ervation^of  student  performance'. 
*'       Through  interest  ,t|^  attitudifel  surveys'  and  use  of 
other  psychometric  instruments. 

Present  trie  various  types  of  .commercial  assessment 
instruments  available.     Distribute  hand-out'^2.         If  a 
more- incense  review  is  needed  of  these  instruments, 
refer  gp^rticipafits  to  the  Occupational  Resource  Center 
Assessment  project  in  Edisoh,  New  Jersey.  -.'A  copy- is 
included  in  Appendix  A.  '    ,    :>  • 

Stre^Hli^'ao  participants  thac  ."^besides  formal  instruments, 
there' are  observational  ways  of  assessing . pupils * 
These  m^^lude  'Work  samples .        .         .»  • 

■    \       h     '  ■        ■  ■  ;        •         ^     ■     '  ■ 

Distribute" and  discuss  handouts  3  and  4. 

» ^ ..    .t\       •        .  .  i 


These  follov;ing  activr^cies  are  useful   for  reiniorcenent 
of  acacemic  skills'  and  concepts  as  well'.as  for 
assessnenc  of  pre-VQca;;i;ic^.^^^  . 

Purpose  15  tc  i-^iustra t^;,/hqw ,  vocaticnavl  tasks  and 
skill'^  can  b'i  assessed  t^^^  inexpensive  ^and 

in  soiT.ct  cases  pre-existing  me.a^*S'o  and  inazeri::-s . 

a.  Have  pa:^;_icipants  reviev;  Assess.Mont  A.  •'-^  • 

b.  Briefly  discuss  and  give  samples  of .  concept,  • 

■   'tasks  or  skills  that'  can  b^  'assessed  by  having^'' the 
SLudent  bake^  chcc^Dlate  cake  .  - 
Have  the ^ participants  break  into  small  groups  and 
analyze  Handout  5. 

Discuss  task  to , determine ^  the  skills  necessary  in 
cdm.pleting ■  the'  concepts  and  skills  generated  by 
groups .  ^  ■  .  . . 

Point  out  that;  the  finished  product  is  the  ultimate 
evaluation  of  the  students  skills.     However,  che 
individual  must  work  ,v;ith  and  observe,  the  student  from 
the  beginning  to  end  of  the  activity  in  order  to 
identify  weaknesses  specifically  thac  prevented  th:. 
s'tudent  from  being  successful.' 

E.g.,  -  If  the  cake.,  when  tasted  at  the  end  is 
extremely  bicter,   reasons  for  this  could  be:/'' 

A.       Too  much  baking  soda  -    '  Incorrectly  measured.- 

3.      ,Too  little  or  no  sygar      -       Incorrectly  read 

instructions . -  ' 
Misinterpreted 
- ^  ■     ■  ■    '  ingredients, 

'  ■     ,     lacks  dry  measure 

.  skills  . .  ' 


RemediatiOA  based  upon  results  of  th^  assessment  would 
■/ary  dependine  upon  the  specif ic  \v;eaknes's. 


The  student  deraonstrates  the  abilirv  to:  ■'    •  • 

.'■  . 

Define  specific  vpc^buTary  terms  found  in  the  recipe 
such  as:       '  • 

A.       Measures  D.    '  Temperatures    .  G..'  Equipment. 

3.       Direction  v^i.       E.       Time         '  ' 

C.  ,    ingrediencs'        F.       Amouhts  -  .      .  "  < 

Complete  each  step  sequentially.  - 
Identify  kicchen  tools  and  utilize  correctly  following 
sa'fety  procedures. 

Recognize  the  need  for  and  properly  ask  for  ropeacod 
.directions  or  clarification  when  needed. 
Recognize  advantages        using  standard  food  preparation 
recipes .     .  "  ■  - 

Accurately  ■-complete  pre-cookihg  procedures  such  .  as 
.   A.       gatherings  ingredients  >  .  " 

E.    .  selecting  urensils ' 
C-.       setting  oven  temperature 
"Weigh  and  me^asure  ingredients.  ' 

Demonstrate  "ability  to  utilize  measuring  spoons;  cups  ' 
and  Scales     *    .    '  . 

Mix  ingre(iients  according  to  direction  and  follow '.  the 
recipe  through  to  completion  with  -satisfactory  results*' 
within  a  reasonable. time  limit. 
Follow  written  directions.^ 

Follow  oral  directions    (read  orally  if  scudent  is' 
-unable  to  read  recipe  independently).. 


A'ssessiqenr:'  B'^-     -        Handout '  5  -  requires  the  same  steps  a::,  stated 
in  Assessment  A.     Both,  can ;  be  used  if  needed  or  A  or  B  chosen  at 
d.isc:cetion  of  rrainer.    •  Participants  may  be  eitiier  mor^i  familiar" 
oi:;:*intejesi:ed  in  a  specific  assessment..    After  ^mall  group 
'discussions    'hav:e  participants  review  Handout  7  for  analyzing.  " 
"cask ... 
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Unit  H:  COIvlMUN/lTY.  RESOURGES/ 
SUPPORT  AGENCIESVrELATEE)  SERVICES 


1 


v.* 


MANUAL 


ERIC    ,  .i'.  .':  ^..'  ;  j  v'- ■-^r.  - " 


■ .Moduia' 11 

Ur»it  il-  Comniunit^  Resources /Sappcrt  Agencies/ Related"  Seri^icas 
0SJZCTIV2S.  ^  ■  ■  v  *:      ^      ■     .     '  "  '  '  -       "  , 

.  C^ain  an  undor'Standing  and*  awareness  of  ■  tae,  brto.ad^'' 
■      V  scope  of  comr.unitiy  resources  ,ahd  related  services 
■       ■    /  .  availjj3ble  ::o  th^m-;    .■•  '  '   •  ■  ' 

-^crease,  a?.v;areness  of  school-,  r.e scarce s-  a\^ailabl.e... 


their  ■■&/7n  districts.; 

■      .     '        -     \  Begin  ■tp'^«^idc,l;ude  comjriunity.  agencies/school 

....     ••  *  resources  witai'h  planning,  for  each  stu/d^nt*s  . 
•  indrvidual*  program.        ,  •  {■  ^ 

GROUP lyg  ;•  ■:.  .. .  :       •  .  .\       ^  -  ' 

Not  mo^fe  -:that  15.-20 ^       ■  '  ■ 

I4ATERIAL-S  NEEDED  • 

■  Overhead,  projector /  screen  trar.sparency  m^V>^er .        '   .  "  ' 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY  .  .      :  '^^-^^  '  -  '  ' 

-    ■  '  Overviev;  of  available  school  resources  ' 
.  -        Overview  of  community  resources/support  -agencies/^ 
*  ,        -         CETA  overviev/  '  '-  '     ■■  '   *         ■  ;  ' 

DVR.  overview  ./  ' 
.  -        Analysis  of  resoijjrces"  activity  \  .  ' 

SirnulatTons  ;  \  ,  .        ^  ,    '  ■  v 

-*  ■  '    .  ■  . 

ACTIVITY   -  SCRIPT/FORMAT  *  '  .:■  .       ^    ■       ..;  '  ' 

^;.l•.;  .■   Present  Handout  8    •  .  'V    .^-^fev..  , 

Discuss  and  compare  Voc:   Ed-. /Spec  ,^  Ed .  '  ;  w!v  ' 

'  ■    ■  ,  ■■  '  ■  ■  ■  ■       ■  '-^     V  .  .  .    ■  '  \ 

•    .       Stress:     "Some  aspects  of-  Voc.'  Ed.   are"  included  in';/' 
comprehensive  secondary  .school  and-  vice  versa  , -  ^ 

■    "      ,  Discus3.«  crbss--o\)f5^ of  basic  academic  instructors.; 
■  /      apd  Practical  Arts  InstructQ,rs  .- 


Point  out  "full-time  vs.   shared-rtime  vocational  schobls' 

Discuss^  multi-faceted  roles'  of  varied'' cersonnel.- '     •  . 

.      ■  -.  '  ■        .  " 

•*  *  ^  ■  >  .'•  , ' 


/ 
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-  .      Discuss  c  ich  cf  ina-jor  four  coraponentis'*  :.na^  cheir 
cr.i^sible  conrr ibutiofis  .  '  - 

As>  for  ^-^XaiT^ples  •  m  earh. 

Brec;/:  irrco  sra£;ll  yrcu'J:^  of  five.  •  :'  - 

Review  importance  of   resource  utili::atioa , 

Have  each,  group  ^b'rain-.storr:.  specific  example::;  in  each"^ji^ 
cacegory  available  to  chem  in  their^  di,s trier .  ' /  . 

Stress  -  Sharing  of  past  experiences  wiih  age.^.ei^-  and 
organi::ations ;  •  < 

Present  Handcuc  10  ana  Handout   11   and  discuss  as 
examples  of  porenTiial  sery  ices  , available  . 

/ 

Trainers  can  use  the  Simulations    (contained  in  Handout 
12}   as  v/ays  to  ocfer  participants  a  sense  of  th%  real- 
wor'd  problems  connected  to  nhe  full  use  of  thq 
community  for  vocational/ special  education  pr^grar:is. 

Break  into.  sn;ali  croups  and  assign  one  of  the  four 
simulacicns    (Handout  12)  'to  each  group;' 

'  ■  * 

Case  A:     A  priv'^ate  provider  of  vocational  services 
chaliiinges  the  school  Is  proposal  to  make  fuller  use  of  ^ 
.^omiT.unity  resources  in  their  vocational  programs;^ 

Casio's:     Outlines  a  conflict  between  the  Vocacional. 
Rehabilitation  Department  and  the  Schoo-1 '  s  Vocational 
ilducation  Program; 

C^se  C:    .Presents  a  case  of  a  .  teacher  who  v/ants  to  move; 
from  simulated  work 'tc  real  set^tin^^s  in  the  c.:mmunity; 

Case  D:  Asks  the  group  to  brainszorr:  the  most 
appropriate  training  approaches  f or  -a  vocation 
educator .  '  '  .  . ' 

Trainers  should  use  the  Simulations  as  opportunities 
for  problem-solving  sessions  and  elicit  analysis  and 
strategies , from  the  group  participants . 
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5.     •  Distribute  Handout' 13. 


^Discuss  applicability  to  any  job  or  occupatlTon'. 

'  •    ^  '         ^        Discuss  places  orher  cljan  job  placement  or" 

^  vocacion^al  education  program  when  student:  could 

^    •  ^    receive  instruction  in  these . competencies . 

Discuss  General  Employment  Competencies  in  te*rms 
of  utilizing  resources  discussed  as  sources  for 
instruction  or  develooment. 

/       ■  ^         Have  small  g>^^oups  brain-stdrm  specific  examples, 

e.g.,  -3  if  class;is  taking  a  field  trip,  instead 
.   of  renting  bus  have  class  pian  for  and  u-,e  -public 
transportation  such  as  buses'  or  trains. 

•'  ■  *  -  - 

List  on  overhead  as  presented. 

Note  to  Trainer:  '  For  additional  information  on  this  unit,  see 
Appendices  C-,   D,   E,   and  F.  :  ^ 
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Unit  III:  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
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? u r CI. _ i jJa n.r. 3  w ill: 


i 


2. 
3.' 
4 . 
5 . 

6  . 


::  n  e  17.  s  e  1 V  e  s  w  i n 


laws  and  reaul.atior.: 


^garcing  the,  inclusion  of  career  awareness 
:acc."^ion  in  a  studencs  program. 
Jevelop  an  av;areness  of  the  basic  cone ep us  i*;  career 
education.  ,        -  ' 

Present  a  model  for  career  education  for  spc:oial  needs 
scudents. 

Develop  a  prototype  for  an  industrial  survey  of  tne 
participants  local  area/ 

Become  acquainted  with  the  Fifteen  Occupational  Cluster 
areas  and  v;ith  subclusuer  areas  and  task  analysis-. 
Be  provided  with  some  supplementary  resources  .for  cheir 
schools . . 


GRCJCFING 
?  ' —  ' 

i  I 

J    10-25  Participants 

mat|:r.ials  needed  j 

I  Overhead  Projector 
V  Transparency  Marker 
?  Handout  Materials' 


il.  Pcit:i2vays  to  Careers  -  See  trainer  notes 

'i2.  Role  descriptions  -  Supplemental  acciviuy 

13. *  Job  Artelysis  -  See  Trainer 'Notes 

14.  .  Inausz:)ial  Survey  -  See  Trainer  Notes 

i 

TRAI>feR  :iOTES 

1.       ?resenV,^T-l  and  Tt2,     Discuss  implications  of  che  laws. 
Highiiglrt  ^P.L.    94-142  and  Section  55330  '(Inclusion  in 
lEP)  / 

.  2.       LJtili2e/T-'3  -  Point  ouc  the.  in terrelauedness  of  -che 

three  ^pliases".     Discuss  how  they  could  be  "infused"   in  a 
schools existing  facilities  and  resources.  Ask 
particiaants  f.or  .  e^xam.ples  for  each  area.      (E.g.,   -  Home 
,   Economics  teacher  can  explore  careers  in  the  Foods 
Industry  and  "simulate"   job  skills  such  as  menu 
-planning,   inventory,   ordering  of  supplies ,'  serving 
prepared  dishes,  etc.) 
3.    ^Display^T-4  which  discusses  some  basic  concepts 
concerning  career  education. 
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fifteen  Occucarional  Cluster  Areas.  Utilize^ 
^xar.ples  OL  varied  jobs  found  wi^.nm  :jach 

14/  ... 


^ervice^lffltior.  ^Azteiic^iCit       ^   •  .Bus  ar:-ver 
Diasol  Mec^Tia.^.ic  a  -       Snail  engir.'^  "  r^.ecfnanic 


uiesoi  lie  cm  a.::!  a  a 
Transrn4ftiifi,on  Special:a^it 


Mar  ma  e  ng  i  n  a 
r.iaintenance  .T.echanic 
J>ruc.'<:  iimver         '  -      Auto  carts  salesroerson 


5.  Introdii^i^'ft-coacepts  of  cluster  araa  breakdown  utilizing 

as  a  sau.pl'? .      Use  T-6   to   illusnraCL:  i'.ow  an.a  of  "cha 
cri.T.ary  areas  of  rhfe  Transpor tarion  Clusc-ar  is  Auto 
3ervicir.g ,  . 

A.       Subcluscer  is  Auno  Mechanics 

Arter  being  cluster s  into  subclusters,   then  ^jobs 
contained  within  the  subcluster  must  be 
identified.     s-g-/   "  ^^^v;  car  get  -  ready  man, 
tune-up  mecha-nic.  ' 

Instructional  tasks  must  -hen  be  identified 
P-f  0  (compare  co  task  analysis  of  academic  afea  such  asi 

readingj   refer  to  .exam.ples  in  T-6.}  * 

6.  Review  Community /School  .Resources  from  prior  unit. 

El-icit  responses  as  to  v/hat*  aid  industry  could  provide 
to  a  school  program.  ■  . 

^  e.'g.,   field  trips,   job  placement,  paxmphiecs,  speakers, 

etc.     Discuss  value  of  'becoming  familiar  v;ith  ir^dustry 
in;  local  area. 

>  '  -   .  ■■•*.■ 

Utilize  Handout  14  and  15  to  illustrate  how  zo  develop 
"  ah"-  Industrial  Survey.     Dis'cuss  ways  in  which  districts 
'  collecu  information  fcrrmally  in  their  district. 

r 

♦.NOTE  TO  Tl^.INZR  ^  . 

1.  Trainer  may  wish  to  discuss  how  to  use  resources  in 
Appendices  G  -  J.         .  .  ^  ^ 

2.  Review  skills  v;hich  are  vocational  ,  in  a  nature  which  qo 
not  have  i:o  be  taught  in  g  vocational  ^classroom. 
.Present  riandouc  16.     Reviev;  skill  listing.  Elicit 
responses "  from  participants  about  Wxhere  these 
pr^-vccational  and  vocational  skills  can  be  presented. 
Reinforca  concept  of   "'infusion"  and  involvement  of  all 
staff  in  school.-  * 

3-.       Distribute^  Handout  17  as  "a  summiary  activity. 

Have  participants  check  . resources  in  each  category  that, 
are  are  availabi<^  to  them  in  their  local  district. 
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ASSES^MLNT,  COM^m'ITY^j^  CAREER  RESOURCES' 


ERIC 


^"nlt  I:  ASSESSMENT 


HANDOUTS:  HO-1  -  HO-7 
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•  •  ■       ,  ^  Module!  11 

■  nit'  I  ■ 

■"^■ca lo^  oi:  Assassmenti  •  . 

•f     -  '  ' 

Pre-VccaTiional 

Vocapicial      ^     •  , 

:i]nable  teacher  to  observe  pre-existing  skil.l^:  tihar 
student  has.-*        '      *•  *  .  * 

Enable  i:tudent:  to*  explore  vocational  programs  and 
varied  jgb  titles. 

.  Er.able  student  yfto  perform  se^lf -assessment .  wh:^le 
atiiizing  worj^sampl^s  .  , 

Enable  teacher  to  viev;  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
ability  levels  in'  regard  to  vocational  interest- ar^a^ 
and  occupations .  "  \ 

f  ,  ■  ' 

Enable  teacher  and  student  to  observe  student  y 
performance  in-  various  occupational  ^.reas;  and  to  ■ 
determine  how  well  the  student  learns  a  -new  skill 
during  assessment,  /  ' 

Aid  teacher- in  determining  student's  learning  style  in 
ordet  .tQ  offer  recomr.endations  regarding  programming 
'^^n^  skill  devt^iopment .  .  f 
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Ps\' criCr.sLt:  ric  daca  is  a  valii.e.ble  .cor^i'-ponent  of  -  vccatipnal 
ass^3ssr.:ir- c  and  e'/ ;^uat:.o.^.  if  >t^:?t '  is  appropriate^  to 'student  ' 
popui^c^or:,^  The  fcllovring  -partial  lis~  contains  some  *     .*  • 

vocatxcv.a  i^y  related  psychop'etrr  ic  i.iStcruments *  .  * 

Inciusic^n  in  bais  list  doei  not  imply  chat  a  given  test:  'should  or- 
shouldn't  be  utiii<^2ed  nor  does  it  ir.ply  thac  only  these '  should  >be 
ucii-.z'ev^!      ,  ^  -  '  ^  -  <^ 


Clerical  Aptitude  ,  'Mechanical  Ability 

-  SRA  Typing  SkilirS  T.est       '  -  SRA  ■Mec^hani,GaV  Aptitude 

-  Minnesota 'Clerical  Test^  -  Bennett  Mechanical  r 

■\       ■  Comprehension  -Tesc 

-  Clerical  Speed  i  Accuracy  Test      -  Revised  Minijesota  Paper  Form/ 

Subtest-DAT  ^  ^Board  Test 

-  Subtests  -WISC-R,.  WAIS    .  -  S"ubtests  WISC,  WISC-R,  WAIS 

Manual  Skill  and  Dexterity         ^    ^  .  •    '        '       .  • 

Bennett.  Hand  Tool  Dexterity  Test  »  ,  ' 

Crawford  Small^  Parts  Dexterity  Te.st 
Minnesota  Spatial.  Relations  Test 
Minnesota  .Assernbly '  Test '  ^ 

Minnesota  ^'R'ate  of  Manipulation  Tes'^t  ,  . 

Purdue  Pegboard 

Penn^sylvania  ^i-:Manual  Work  ^Sample  _  _  -  ^ 

Wells, Concrete  Directions  Test  '  v  '.^  . 

McCarron-Dial    /  .  -  '      ^  '  ■ 

Mulci-Aotitude  Batteries  '  \ 
 ^  : — ^  '                   .  .  . 

Sysrem  for  Assessment  and  Group  Evaluation  '(SAGE) 
U.S.   EmployrrtGnc  Service  General*' Apticude  Test  Battery 
U.S.   Employment  Service  Non'-R{^adi"ng'  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
Differential  Apcitude  Test  (DAI^) 

Armoci^  Servicon  ^/oca uidnnl  Apcitude  Battery  (A3VAB) 
^In^eres t       ,  •   •  'V-  .        .  • 

Picture  Interest  Expiiratidn  Survey  (PIES)  ^  . 

ASMD-Be^ker  Reading  Free  Vocational  interest  Inventory 
,  '     Geist  Picture  Interest  Inventory   (also  deaf  form)  ' 
Kuder  Personal  Preference  Record  ^'         ,  . 

I     ■  ^  ■  ■  ^  - 

-  OhiJo"*^ational>^terest  Inventory    (GVIS)  ^ 
Stdong-Campbell  Interest  Inventory 

Vocational  Interest  and  Sophistication  Assessrr.en~. 
••  Reacxng-Pree  Vocational  Interest  Inventory      "  i  ► 

Care-cir*  Awar(5ness  ^Inventory  * 
•  Career  Development  I n ven t:o r^--     2fri}Q  ^  * 


/J 


Ilcdule  II 
Unx::;  ■  I  * 
. HO-2  con ' c 


"i/.f-^  Self-niracted  'Search      ,  ' 
Vc.^ci-cional  Pref eu.'<^nce  In\  entory        .  ' 

Occupaticnai  Interests  Self-Analysis  Sca->e  "  *  -  . 

,     Cc.ir:;er  De\~Glopment  Ir.ven::ory   (GDI)    '       •  . 
Cr.:reer  I^lauurity  Invencory:-    Attitude  Scale 
:ib.l.land  y::v-atiohal  Preference  Inventory   (VPI)  ^ 
•Minnesota  Vfbcational  Interest  Invenrtory  (MVII) 
Racing  Scales^  of  Vocatior.ai  Values,  Vocational  Interests  and 
Vocational  Aptitudes  (VIA) 
-    •     California  Life  Goals  ^valuation  Schedules 
Work  Values  Inventory  ^  J 

Temperament  and 'Values  Inventory/^       '  ,  .  - 

Thortidike  DiiTtensions  of  Temperament 

;The  majority  of  the  tests  listed  and  numerous  others  are 
Available  for  review  at  the  New  Jersey  Occupational  Center 
(tiC/C  Edison  Program) 1  ^  ' 
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Work  san\ples  are  a  preferred  in  vocaliionai  evarua;:ion  as 

criev  al^lov/  for:  L 

1..     The  evaiuator  can  obj  ;iiictiv^ly  '  measure  h^w  an  individual 
will^do  in  elements  of  an  occUpaJbion ,  J  j 

2.  The  student  perforiuo  the  job  ojr  elements  of'the\job 

and,   theifefore,  better  explores  the  career  area>    "  ' 
'  '   '       •  •  ^ 

3.  The  student  can  ^.compare  for  hiih/herself  how'his/heS 
abilities,  and  inrer^sts  to  .the  i  demands  of  the  speci^fic 

.job.  y 

There  are  many  coirjiierciaY:  v/ork  samples  available  varying  greatly 
in  cost,   space  r^equired,  quality  and*  training,  requirements.     The  • 
following  is^  a  list  of  commonly  used  commercial  work  samples. 
Mention  does  not  imply  endorsement  nor  does  omission  of  any  imply 
anything  about  ics  value:  '     .  "  ^ 

.  *The^  Singer  Vocational  Evaluation  System  ' 
.*The  'Valpar  Component  Work  Sample  Series 
^Vocational  Information,  and  Evaluation  Work  Samole 
•    (VIEWS)  V  /  *  ^ 

Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP)' 
MICRO- TOWe/r 

•     -     ■   '•^Compre'herysive  Occupational  Assessment  and  Training 
Sy  stem^^OATS )    ^  ^ 

BordheadfGarrett  Vocational  Skills  Assessment  and 
Development  system 

Wide  Range  Employment  Sample  Test  (WREST) 
Hester-  Evaluation  System.  ,     /  . 

-  *       *  JEVS^  Work  Battery 

Carrels  for  Hands-On  Individualized  Career  Educarion 
(CHCICE) 
VITAS-CETA 


ewed  at  ,New  Jersey  Occupational  Resource  Center 
Edison  Program) 
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.>  ^  ■       '  .Module 


Ccmoouenus-  of  A  \vork'  Samoie 


1.  *  Design  of  the  siimple- 

Assessment  of  use  of  tools  and  rr.aterials'  in  Food 
Services  \ 
-  rollowing  a  recipe 
Measurement 

2.  Instructions  to  observer 

3.  Instructions-*  to  student 

4.  Student  Rating  Fom  '  \ 

5.  Field  Tes-t;  and  Review  Sample 


Chccolatie  'Cake 


3  squares  unsweetened,  chocolate 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

i  tsp.  oarcmg  soaa 

3/4  tsp.  salt 

1/2"  cup  i  ^lortening 


1  1/3  •  cups  granulated.  .'Suga'^ 

1  CUP  milk'       .  •  ^. 

2  eg,gs  ' 

1  tsp.  vanilla  eictra? 


2 

3, 
4 


Preheat'  oven  to  35C' 
cake  Dans.  * 


Grease  and  dus 


our ,  ,twc 


Melt  chocolate  in  d  double  boiler  and  set' aside,  j 
Onto  waxed  paper,   sift- flour,  .sod-a^  and  salt.   ■  .■ 


In  large  mixing,  bowl  combine  shortening  and' sugar.  Crciara 
with  electric  mixer  until  blended .  '  ^ 


5.,      Alternately'  add  flour  mixture  and  milk.  ' 

/  •  '        1     '  '  * 

6.  'Add  eggs,  vanilla  and  melted  chocolate.   .  Be^t:  Medium 'speedy 
until  well  blended.  '  ■    .    ■  ' 

7.  Pour  batter  into  prepared  cake  pans .     Bake  30  -  is  minutes. 
Test  with  toothpick.   "Cool'  in  pans  5  minutes/ 


:iOOsen  edges  with  spatula  arid  l:urn  onto  wire  racks. 


/  ■      ■     ■  •„ 

^  Unit  I  fr 


HO-6 

•ASSESSMENT  -  B         ^-       .  ' 


?  RE--  VOC  AT  I  ON  AL  ASSESS  h\'E  NT*' 
Credit  Ca'rd  Sale£  ,1, 


Du^  to  the  high  co^z  of  ,  gasoline  many  -people  are  'being  forced  to 
use  credit'  cards  as  a  form  of  paymenc.     Most?  employers  in  the 
field        Auto  Servicing  will  require  the -skill  of ^correctly 
.process-iV]  sales  ma:de  by  ch^  use  of  credit  cards.' 

Remember,   any  mistakes  made  by  you  d.uring  thi:^  procedure  wiii  not 
be-a  loss  to  your  employer ,  but  it  Vv^fll  be"  a-  loss  to  you.  Your 
.employer  will  take  the  money  l^ost  due  to  an-fe^fepr  on  your  part 
out  o.f  your"  pay . 


In  order  to  perform  this  exercise  correctly^  you  must  become 
familiar  with  the  machine  tihat  you  v;ill  f>e  ofeing. 

Using.^the  information  given-  to  you  on  IrfTS  next  page,  identify  the 
.following  parts  o£~-.  the  machine .        ^  -iv*"^^  *    *    -  - 

Name  of  Part  '  Number 

Print  Handle 

"Storage  Compartment  • 

•  Ampunx:  Keys  •  ,^  \ 

•  "Rotarv.  Dater  :.  ■  • 

■      Machine  Bed'  ..  '  y 


Charge  Form  StatioW  Copy > Storage  ^ 
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-'^Module  II 
J  '    onxu  I ♦ 

HO-6  con' t 

?illing  Out:  a  Credit  Card  ForT.  .     , ' 

PRCCEDCRZ  ;  .  '  ■ 

1.  Check  Rotary  Dater.  The  .  date  should  be  changed"  daijly /using 
thj  eraser  end  of  a  pencil.  Do  not  use  metal  ob jec*ts.y.to  ^ 
turn  the  wheels.  .9. 

2.  Check  i:he  expiration  date  on  the  customer's  credit  card. 

3.  Puc  che  card  in  the  bed  of  the  machine  by  placing  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  card  against  the  Two  Red  Tabs. 

4.  Lifu  the  cover  from  the  storage  compartment  and  get  ^ 'black 
charge  form.  ;    ,  '  ' 

5.  Record  the  f>urchase  information  including'  the  amounts^.  Show 
the  Total  Amount  in  the  space  provided.. 

6.  Po3^tion  zhef  Amount  Keys  to  the  figures  representing  the  • 
Total  Amoun^  of  the  Sale. 

7*     Place  zha ,- Charge  Form,  in  the  machine  face  up.     Make  'sure 
the  four  corners  of  the  form  are  properly  placed. 
'  'V ' 

8.  Move  i:he  Print  Handle  to  full  right  position/  then .  full  left 
position  to  complete  the  printing  cycle.     If  the  hafidle 
m.oves  a  short  distance,  call  your  Evaluator.     Do  not  force 
the  handle.  V 

9.  Mark  the  cuscomer's  license  plate  number  and  state;:,. 

10.  Ask  the  customer  co  sign  his  name  by  the  Red  X.  Don't 
forget  this;  without  his  signature  the  foriTi  is  worthless. 

11.  Give  the  customier  the  top  copy.  • 

12.  Place  the  back  copy  in  the  storage  compartment . 

Nov7  that  you  know  how  to  use  the  machine,  please  'complete  the 
exercises  on  the  next  page*  .  5'^ 
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cor 


3GS3G'-I 


1 

 1 

j 

U      —  , 

I  o^rct  10  pay  Sciic-  or  AS'^.gnee.  liton 
ComcAr.'/,    U.S.A.    l.le  Toial  Amounl 
sr»own  l»yc:r.er  wr.n  J'.her  charges.  .1 
subject,  r:  :i;pi»cjb:c,  io  anc  m  oc* 

Ejcjon  Crci-^  ii^ir  A^iermenj  jni/of 
HctOl»inc  Cna'gt  Acccu.-tt  Ac'Ccmcnl. 
In  when  fvcnl  I  hereby  acKno»*iM;3f 
prbr  rKt'ipi  ot  SjC^  agreerrvent. 


y 


Z 


308305 


■  ■  i 

I 

1 

laiiils 

1  aorcc  tc  pay  Selter  or  Ar.stgree,  Exion 
Company.  b.S.A.  tne  Total  Amount 
shovfn  icacmer  wr.n  oinei  tnargcv.  H 
any.'suDjcci.  it  appccaixe.  »c  anC  »n  *c- 
corfiiince  wftr:  the  current  terms  of  my 
Ex3(on  Crcdfi  Salt  Agrtement  and/or 
Revolving  Charge  Account  Agreement, 
in  v^h>ch  event  I  hcrtty  acunowiedge 
prior  receipt  o*  sucr.  agreemcn!- 


X 


o 
rn 

00 

a 
m 


:  g  i  z 

c  «  u  .  r. 

ex—      c  6 

—  o  »• 

w  uj  r  -  -  «  ^ 

Si' 

o  >»  o  —  o  c 

—  c  —  .    u  ^  t 

-     C     >-    ~     K.  > 

t  O  jc  c  c  • 

—  O  -      u  C 


/ 


3 


30830b 


I  .v;rc<  to  p:iy  Sriicr  or  Ass^c.-^ce.  Enon 
Corr.pjny,  U.S.A.  :he  Total  Ar^cunt 
Cho*.-)  ;o5c;rer  whh  other  charges,  li 
any,  subjec'.  K  applicable,  to  «nd  n  ac- 

'  cry      .  1 

r^l  ! 

1  ; 

cord^.nce  *«;*n  !ni'  cunlenl  icfmt  of  rry 
Eu3n  Crc2n  C  aU*  AgrfcmL-rr*  ini.'or 
RcvciviriQ  Cr.-''ce  Accoiinl  Arfeerrn-'nl. 
'in  wr.<h  ever;  1  hc'tPy  icKn^Alcrdgc 

1  ! 

prior  rcceL;n  0^  such  c^^reerr.L'm. 

tr 

X 

f  . 


iniG 


nil 
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 liouiU 


'E>;(ON'; 


3C830'8 


f 


Cjmpun).    U.S.A.    the  To'.al  Amocr.l 

corCjrcc  v^r.h  '.nr  cu»ri>n?  U'frns  of  myr 

nevolvinc  Cr-.'ce  AccoJnl  A9ieerncn!j 
'.n  wr.»cn  e*enl  I  ^e^et)r  nzt^nc^.i'C'^e 
p.      rec  -'^pl  o(  «>».ch  agteemeftl. 
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HO -6  con't 


ERIC 


308311 


err 

1  ' 

1 

1 

i 

 1  

70TAI 

I  09iee  lo  pay  Seller  or  Assignee,  £  tion 
Company.  U.S.A.  Ihc  TcUl  Amouni 
sScwnMogeiher  w.ih  c'.utt  chargei..  .f 
any,  subjfrCt.  rt  ap?:cabie..io  inC  m  *c- 
cotfiance  wr.r.  l^c  ci;trvn:  lerms  ci  my 
Coon  Credft  Sale  Ac.remen;  :ir:i/of 
Revolvmg  Charge  AcccunI  A9^etmcnv, 
In  which  cvenl  I  ricrcby  ^Rr.ovt-tcd;c 
prior  ftcelpt  of  iUih  igrccmcflL 


7 


308312. 


i 

I 

I  .lyfcc  10  pi»-y  Sel'cr  or  Ass»<;'^ee.  Et  to". 
C:<mp3f^y.  U.S^A.  -.ne  Tc:ai  Ar-cunj 

ir.y.  subi'-'Ct.  f.       -:at>e.  ic  i- 2  In 
cc'iar^ce  1-1  rin  l^t-  c-r.-K.-.i  i?rms  ol  my 
£LJ0f\  CJCfJrt  Sc^U-  Aq'L-Lntr.l  jrl/or 

in  v»n<h  evtnl  I  '<t.-:etv  i!:>,r.c»**fr 
^rlof  rt-cfctpi  0*  s.cn  iiitctmcTrt. 


X 
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209  COPY  AVAILABLE 


CREDIT  CARE  bALI'S  ACTIVITY  -  TASKS 


Module 
Uv:lz  I 
HO-7 


Ic^/icity  different  pares,  of  machine  and  utiliza-ion  o 
eacn, 

Wr^te  legibly  and  spell  accurately. 

Identify  and  describe,  the  information  needed  for  each 
'card  transi^ccion ,  "  *  


5 , 

6, 

7, 
o 


Description,  a. id  quantity  of  item(s)  :.old 

Customer  License  Nuir±)er 

Customor  Credit:  Card  plate 

Customer  signature 

Co^^r.  per  item 

Total  cost 

Sales  Tax 


Ability  to  add  whole  nurabers  and  decimals  up  co  four 

digits  to  compucer  cost/ 

Compute,    tax  by  multiplication  ,and/or: 

Read  and  interpret  a  sales  tax  chart. 

Record . information  quickly  and  accuracely, 

RrfSogn'ize^ dates  written  as  numbers  (1/82) 

Follow^ 'a^et  procedure  for  handling  credit  card 

transactions . 


a , 
b. 


r 

<3' 


Obtain  customer  card 

Itemize  purchases  on  receipt'  form 

Follow  procedure  as  outlined  in  Activity  -  Items 

1-12 

Verify  card  information 
Check  signature 
Check  card  expiration  date 

Utilize  ta^phone  to  obtain  further'  verification 


Asses sraent  A 


Assessment  E 


At  conclusion  note  to  participants  that , two  assessments  such  as 
these  are  inexpensive  and  easy  tQ  set  up: 

All  mat/rials  available  from  Home  Economics 
teacher  in  own  high  school  building. 

.  Easy  to robtain  blank  forms  and  voided  card 
from  gas  stations.     In  fact,   gas  stations 
will  donate  old  credit  card  machines  to 
schools. 

NOTE  TQ  TRAINER 

For  additional  ,  inf9rmati9ii  on  asseSsmenc,  see  Aopendices  A 
and  3 .  •    ■  ^ 
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Module  II 


ASSESSIvIENX  COMMONITY  AND  CAREER  RESOURCES- 


Unit  II:  COIvIMUNITY  RESOURCES/  . 
SUPPORT  AGENCIES/RELATED  SERVICES 


HANDOUTS:  HO-8  -  HO-13 


211 


Cor/jnun i zv  /  S c hoc  1  !?e sources 


School 
'  3 


yoca-cionai 
e,g..,   Cty  Vo~Tech  School 

Shelter(?d  Workshop 


Module  I 
uniu  II 
•  HO- 8 


Special  Education 
V7oods  I  &  II  Teacher 


Community  -  Federal,  State  County 
Agencies  e.g,,  DVR  -  - 
*  Transportation  to  Post- 

Secondary  Program 


Commuj^ity  Agencies.  & 
Organisations  Course 
Speakers  -  -  Rotary 


Business,   Industry  Labor 
Orga.nizations  Field  Trip  - 
iManuf  acturing/rietal  Fab  .  / 
VJestinghouse  Corp. 


Citizen/ Special  Interest 
Group 

PTA  -Purchase  Uniform 
for  s^tudent  who  can '  t 
afford. 


ERIC 
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nodilie  'I  I 

Unit  11 
110-9 


Cmirroly^toa  Student  in 


.,  Vocatiqnal  Educatio: 


Federai,  Slate   ■  .  ■ 


Social  Security  Administration 

County  and  State  Eitiployinent  Services 

Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Manpower  Trograms  (CfiTA) 

County  Social  Services 

Others  .    '  \ 

as  applicable  and  available 
such  as  Sheriff's  office,  Juvenile 

Kvaluaiion  and  Treatment  Centers 

County  Transportation 

County  Colleges 

County  Vocational  Schools 


CY)!riniunity  Agencies 


Rotaiy 

Ciijiiibei ,  of  CoiTJiisrce 
^Planned  Parenthood'.  ' 
Big  Drother/Biq  Sister 
Volunteer  Programs 
Recreation  Centers 
Community  Chest 

Emc213 


and  Labor 
Organizations 


Career  Speal-orii 
Pitjld  Trip(s 

Occupational  Inforniat'ion 

Materials, 
Tours- Indusl  ;.ial  l<  Technie.ij 
6n-The  Job  Training  Sites 
Employment  -  Cl':i  Placements 
Sponsorships 
Donations/Funding  for 

Programs 
Displays'  ' 
Private  Industrial  Canals 
Other  Sources 


CkkcMi/Specid 
Interest  Gro_U£ 


New  Jersey  Educational 

Law  Cen^fj^r 
Prosthetic  TEquipment 
.  Rental  and  Donation 
Trafisportation 
Special  Counseling 
Parent/Student 
Advocate  Programs 
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CQmmu:ii-:y  Resources. 

Divi^iD:,  of  Vo::ar:iGnal  Rehabi  li  tat  ion    (PVR ) 


-tv 


Services 


Scudent  ~  -"16  years\or  older. 

Prcisence  of  a  physical  or 
a.ental  disability*  ^ 

lilxistence  of  a  Substantial 

Reasonable  Expectation  that 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  will  enable  the 
individual  to  become  employable, 


Range  of  Servic as  . 
L.  Vocational  Counseling 
2  .  Vocational  Evalu  : :  j.on 

3 .  Vocational  Training 

4.  Personal  and  Work 
Adjustment 


5*  Job  Placement  Assistance 

^'  •*  .6."  Follow-up  After- 

'  -  Employment  is  secured 

7 .  Maintenance  while 
attending  a  school  or 
facility  for  training 
(provided  on  financial 

o  ^       need,  basis). 

.  '  '  '■   '  • 

8.  Transportation;  fdosts  to 

^  '  "  and  from  place  of  train- 

,  •  »  ing  or  evaluation 

.(financial  need  basis) 

9 .  Vocat^nal  Rela'ted 

' '  '         *  Med^^l  Services  and 

■Physical  *  Restoration 

•DVR  also  serves  as  a.  valuable  comraunity  resource  for  secondary 
school  special  education  students. 

The  student,  parent,  guidance  counselor  or  child'  study  team  can  ■ 
maxe  the  referral  .for  DVR  services  by  calling  th^  local  DVR-  ■ 
office  for  information. 
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CoiT'.prehansive  Sir.ploy...^:jnt  and  Training  Act,  :;73' 


t  — 


Key  Pcm-cs 

*kdminist:ered  iihrougrT^epartnent  of  Labor  '  ^ 

*Goal  -r  -  *t:o  assist  individuals  who  have  subszantial  iiffxculty 
securing  employment 


*Poouiation  to. be  "Served: 
■    "     ■  .  t"  -^' 

Unerr'.pldyed 
Under emp loyed 

^Potential . Serv ices : 


Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 


Job  Counseling 
Vocational.  Psychometric 

Testing 
Vocational  Evaluation 


Skill  graining 
Job  Placement 
Job  Development 


Personal  &  Work  AdjusH:ment 


^Contact:     local  CiETA  office,   State  Employment  Service  for 
Information  ^      ■  ..  '  - 

An  example  of  potential  programs  offered  is  t^t  wiuhin-  county 
.  (in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey)    -  -  skill  training  is  offered  in 

1.  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  (LPN) 

2.  Cable  -  -  T.V.  Installation 

3.  Auup  Mechanics 

4.  ^     Business/Clerical  Occupations 
^     .             5.       Electronic  Parts  Assemipler 


r 
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Simulations 
Vocatiional  Education  in^the  Comir.unity 


In'  each  of  the  following  jsimulations you  should  take  the 
role  of  the  school  staff.  A^icx^  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the 
situation  presented?     Prepare  a  plan  of  action! 
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*       .  Ca 
Joseph  Klein*,   P::incipai  >  . 

'  Middle  City,   Hiqh.  School  \         '  . 

"^•Iji-ddle  City,   N.J:.  -  ,  'v 

Dear- Mr.  ■  Klain,       .  "  •*  •         ^  - 

1  reaa  in  the.  newspaper  y.e.'StB.rday.  that  your  staff  are  planning  a 
major,.  »corrjnunity  based"  ,  ,  special  e.duca^tion /^vocational  educcltiSn 
plan.     I  ain  shocked  and^  insulted.    "  Arid/ jE-rankxy ,   I  thijik ''^he 
taxpayers  ^of  this  cpnimunity  snould  be  insulted.,^ 

While -It  laay  be  that  your  staff ;  are  ill  inf orned;  in  the  area  off>  . 
vocational  training  for  people  with  disabilities,  .this  is  no.  \;' 

•  excuse  for  their  apparent'  lack 'of  interest  in  learning  about' what 
"i^D  already  going  on  in  this  comiriunity.     If  they  had  taken  -th^ 
tine  to  do  their  homework  about  what  service  oy^  agency  Oiffers  or 
about  .air  of  our  work  ,  ih  developing  work, 'Station  in  industry. 

VFrankly,   I  aiu  dismayed  that  your  staff  never  took  the  timeVto  - 
contact  us  or,   as  far  as  l" have  been  able  to  determine ,   the  -  ^ 
Directors  of. the  half  dozen,  vocational  agencies  in  the 
community.    .For  the  record>  you  should  know  that,|the  Association 
for  People  with"  Disabilities  already^  offer^:  ' 

worker  assesssmen't 
.  '  .  ^  vocational  counselintf  /  ■  " 

'  vocational  *training 

'  .  '  job  placement  service 

waste  station  program  .  /        .     '  . 

support  "for  transition  to  employment  .  ,  " 

/     work  adjustment  service  . 
and  mUch.  more.     ft  is  a  treirtendous  waste,  of  the  "taxpayers  money 
for  ..the.- pub  lie  schools  to  try  and  duplicate  our  services-. 

Further,   I  am  very  concerned  that  your  staff  in  their^  supreme 
naivete,,  may  destroy  the  results  of  all  of.  the  ycareful  nurturing  ■ 
^  v;e  have  given  to  developing  good  working  relations  with  industry. 
The  real  losers  in  this  could  be  disabled  adults  themselves.' 

I  suggest  the  school,  district  drop  its"  vocationaX^  education 
"thrust  for  disabled  students  until  you  have  a  chance  to  learn 
about  V7hat/s  already  happeninc[  in  the  commurfity.' 

Sincerely,  '     -        .  '  ■   «  -  .'    ^  ^  " 

Danie-1  Speed 

•  Executive.  Director  of  the  Association  for  People  withp<  ■•• 
DiSi^bilities    .  '  ,  -  *    .       "  "  " 

cc:  -  .Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  .Rehabilitation  " 

Question:     How  should  Joseph* Klein  respond? 
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Case  B. 


Jim  EvcUis         ■  .  ..  .  ..  .  '     ■  .  ■  •         ■  *  • 

Vdcaticnal'  Education  '^rograin  '  ■  '  ]' 

Edwards-  High  Sx^hool        ;  •  •  .  , 

. Genteii  City  ,  ;N»J/  .  ■,•  .  .  \      ;  '     ^  ,  '  ^  •  ' 

.  ■  •    '  ■    ..."        ."^  '  '    .■ '    .  '•       "•■.'•/  ,.    '  ■■*■■-.        •  ■ 

Over- the  past  several  'w.^eks  it  has  come  t^o.ruy  atten.C'itjn  ^that 'a  ; 

dozen  of  your  students'  have  become  clients  of  our  agency.  While 

i't.  is.*  true ''that  we  can,  s^rve  sixteen  year  olds,  I  am ,  reluctant^  to 
.  put  our "  r'esources  -intry  this  group  sinct^.  y.pu  have  a  pro'gram..  that  • 

shou;id  b$."  'a]?ie  to  mee't  their  .nq^eds^.,  •  I.j^ugge^t  y^a  speak^\&ith'.  '  - 
-your  staff 'and  try  to 'minimize' 'their  referrals.'   .1  am.  .jus'-c  trying; 

to  .cut  down  on  unnecessa^jy  duplication  of  .services.  ' 

sincerely,..  .  -  .  -  -    \  ,  .  -    ^  ,  - 


Joan  Cooper  .  .  ""  V  "    i  r 

^Director 

Vocational  ^■Rehabilit.ati.o^l  D^partmenl 


•  Questions:  V       .  '  ,  ^  '  •  '  '• 

"     'What  's.erv.i'ces  ^ould  Jim  'Evans  rightfully  .want  -rpr.- hi/S' ^' ;    ^  v'--' 
students: --from' the  vodational  rehabilitation  Depar^lpient?  ..^.  .  " 

How  sho.uld  VvFim/Evahs  progqse  responding  to  thtf ..  letter:' f.rom;. 
/-Joan  Cooper?..' ■    ^  ^\ 
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Ccise  C 


Bob  Cu.ru-^tngs  operates       successful  vocational  education  program 
for  specia-l  education  students.     His  program,  of  fers  si.Tiulated 
grocery  stcry  work  experiences.  * 

Now,  he  has  decided  -co .  move  zhis  part  of  .  his  training  into  the 
conununity.  Ha  wants  to  use  the  natural  environment  of  a  real 
grocery  story  for  training. 


Questions :  ;  - 

What  steps  should  Bob  Cummings  go  through  in.  locating 
grocery  story  sites?  '  '  ^         '  / 

How  can  he  win  the  involvei|ient  or  acceptance  of  grocery 
store  owners /managers? 


A 


Case  D 


Ann  Bobso 1  is  a  vocational  educator.     Part  of  her  curriculum/ 
training  is  restaurant  cooking.     She  has  been  asked  to  modify  her 
program  to  serve  moderately  retarded  students.     She  is  not  sure 
how  to  prepare  for  this  change.     The  princ.ipal  ha^  informed  her 
that  she  muse  do  something  soon.     The  retarded  students  will  be 
_pXaiied.__iD._.h.ex-_.px^^.gr^^^ 


Questions : 


What-  should  Ann  Bobson  do? 


What  information  does  she  need? 


What  factors  should  she  review? 


('Jhat  skills  does  she  need? 
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General  Employment  Competencies' 

The  following  c3»4;;iploymen t  compe;:encies  would  be  stressed 
throughout  the  career  craining  process.     This  ampha;;:.:;,  would  be 
equally  shared  by  both  the  vocational .and  home  school  districts: 

I,      ' Personal -'Development 

A.  Attitudes 


1 .  Sincere  interest  in  job 

2 .  . Maturity 

 '    -         3-.  Sets  realistic  goals   

4 .  Responsibility /dependability 

'5.  General  pride  in  him/herself  and  job 

6.  General  confidence  in  him/herself  and  job 

7.  Awareness  of  importance 

8.  Cooperation  wich  employer  and  co«-workers 

9.  Effort  in  completing  duties 

10 .  Appropriate  reaction  to  criticism 

11.  Appropriate  reaction  to  supervisor  and 
authority 

12.  Appropriate  reaction  to  pressure 

13 .  Perseverance 

14.  Positive  self-image 

15.  Sincere  enthusiasm  toward  job 

16.  Overall  friendly  attitude  toward  others 

17.  Overall  courteousness  with  others 
18',  Adequate  control^^  of  frustration 

19 .  Initiative 

20.  Honesty  toward  job,  others,  self 

21 .  Knowledge  and  acceptance  of  his/her 
capabilities  and  limitations 

B,  Interests  as  related  to  abilities  (realistic) 

C,  Capabilities  , 

« 

1.  Physical 

2.  ^      Intellectual  .  * 

D,  Hygiene  and  Grooming  ^.  ■ 
II.     Job  Search  Skills 

A.       Job  Sources 

1.       Beading  newspaper 
.  2.       Using  employment  agency 

3.  Using  state  employment  services 

4.  Advertisements  . 

5.  Reading  bulletin  boards    (e.g.,  -  -  guidance 
office ,  placement  office ) 
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Job  Pipplications 

1.  ■     Oral  and  written  krxowledge  of  personal  statistics 
{e.g. ,   name  adaress ,  birthdate ,  experience , 
references  and  any  other  pertinent  information. 

Interview  Techniques 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Appearance 
Demeanor 

Ability  to  make  inguiries  about: 


b 
c 
d 
e 


salary 
training 
advancement 
hours 

experience 

requirements  of  position 


Social  Responsibilities 

A.       Proper  ati^ire  for  a  job 

1.  neat 

2.  'clean 


Work  habits 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


concern  for  safety 

punctuality 

honesty 

dependability 

responsibility 


C, 
D. 


Adhere  to  time ' schedules 
Socialization 


2 

3, 


adjustment  to  co-workers 
peer  .communication  - 

relationship  with  supervisory  personnel 


Communication  Skills  , 

A.  Functional  verbal  skills 

B.  Functional  reading  skills 

C.  functional  writing  skills 

D.  Comprehension  of  visual  and/or  auditbrv  stimuli 
and  cues  ^  j-x 
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V.  Money  Management  Skills 

A.  Banking 

!•       Opening  an  account 

2.  Understanding  deposit  and  withdrawal 
procedures  .  . 

3.  Understanding  of  various  types  of  bank 
\,  accounts 

B.  Telephone 

1 .  appropriate  sp^,aking  voice 

2.  knowledge  of  prober  number  sequence  on  d\al 
.3.       telephone  etiquette 

C.  Budgeting 

1 .  utilities 

2.  rent  ' 

3.  revolving  charge/installment  buying 

4 .  essential  needs 

5.  recreational  desires 

VI.  Modes  and  Implications  of  Transportation 

A.  •    -5.uto  . 

1  /  ownership 

•^^0^  ^       a .       installment  payments  • 

b.  principal  and  interest 

c.  '  cost  of  operation 

d.  insurance 

e.  upkeep 

f.  depreciation 

2.       Driver's  License  ' 

a.  physical  requirement 

b .  training 

c.  procurement  of  license* 

B.  )     Motorcycle  or  bicycle  licenses 

C.  Public  Transportation 

1 .  '  schedule 

2.  tickets 

3.  transfer  cost 
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Concept  of  map 

1.  from  home  to  job 

2.  floor /plant  plan  relative  to  job 


VII.  Business  Knowledges 

A.  Banking 


1.  opening  an  account 

2.  deposit  and  withdrawal  slips 

B.  Telephone 

1.  speaking  voice 

2.  number  sequence 

C.  Want  Ads  -  Job  Information 

1.  name  of  job   (names) . 

2.  wages  and  fringe  benefits 

3.  qualifications  needed 

4.  location  and  employer's  name 

5.  time  and  place  to  apply 

6.  type  of  application 

a.  personal 

b .  telephone 

c.  written 

d.  recommendations 

^  D.  Budgeting 

1.  rent 

2.  installment  paying 

3.  food 

4.  clothing 
5i  recreation 

VIII.  Independence 

A.       Moving  closer  to  job 

1.  new  living  facilities 

2.  rent/utilities 

3 .  accessibility  to  services 
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ASSESSMENT,  COMMUNITY  AND  CAREER  RESOURCES 


Unit  UI:  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


HANDOUTS:  HO-14  -  HO-17 
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:0NDUCTiNG  AN  i>:dustrial  Survey 


Obtiain  liSTiings  of  businesses  and  industry  within  your  area. 
The^e  lists  can  be  obtained  from  such  sources  as  the  Chamber 
of  Cc;.imerce,  your  County  Career  Coordinator  and  his/her 
Private  Industry  Committee's.     Your  local  public  or"  county 
library  has  listings  available  such  as  the^ National  Business- 
Li3t:s.     Your  local  Rotary  Club  Chapter  is  also  helpful  to 
contact. 

Design  a  survey  form  to  utilize  which  requests,  all^  the 
information  you  desire.     Try  to  keep  it  simple  to  encourage, 
responses.     A  sample  will  be  discussed.     Draw  up  a  cover 
letter  explaining  your  purpose.  ^ 

When  responses  are  received  -  -  organize  them  based  upon  the 
jobs  available  -  -  under  cluster  areas.  \ 

Contact  each  business  or  industry  who  replied.'  Identify 
yourself.     Thank  them  for  their  willingness  to  participate 
in  your  program;     Verify  the  information  contained  in  the 
questionnaire.     Answer  any  questions  that  they  might  have, 
provide  a  contact  for  them. 

Etepending  upon  the  answers  in  the  response  the  business/ 
industry  can  be  utilized  K-12  for  awareness,  exploration  or 
prepat^cLtion .     If  various  teachers  utilize  your  resource  file 
-  -  ask  them  to  follow-up  with  an  evaluation.. 

Update  the  file  yearly. 
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AI1PL2  FORI'lAT  FOR  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY 'SURVEY 

~l  ■ 

ompdny  .   Cluster  Area 

Address 

r  '  —  ,  


Phone 


OS.  of  Employees.  ■    .  . 

Types  of  Jobs  at  Facility  Special  Training.  Required 

^  Yes  No 


Are*  field  urips  available? 

Day(s)'  M  T  W 

Preferred  Time  • 


Th 


Yes  

F  Sat 


No' 


Sun 


Are  any  informational  or  training  materials  ' available 
regarding  occupations  presented  or  the  company  product?  ^ 


Yes 


No 


If  yes,  please  briefly  describe: 


Is  a  speaker  available: 


Yes 


If  yes,  please  list  possible  topics : 


No 
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Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in  the  Cooperative 
Industrial  Education   (CIE)   Program  or  Cooperative  Office 
Educa'cion' Program  (COE)  ?  . 

.If  yes,  please  list  possible  ^topics:  ]  , 


Are  any  additional  services  or  materials  available? 


Do  you  hire  students  in  part-tim^  positions  or  in .  a  sumifler 
jobs  program?  . 
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MORRIS  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  ^HOOL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

MJVTRIX  OF  CORE  PROFICIENCIES   IN^ER:^MT  70 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OFFERING  " 

'ocational  Proficiencies 

liven  the  n-ecessary  tools,  equipment,  prerequisite  knowledge ,  and- 
.nstruction,  the  student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  ■  '/ 

oirowing  proficiencies  -als  measured  by  performance  and  evaluative 
.esting  during  both- the  Pre-Vocati^nai  Assessment  and  tiie 
Imployment  Orientation  phase  of  'o/ch  individual  vocational 
:ourse:  /  . 

^cademic  Concepts  and  Skills 

.  /  Demonstration  of  basic  functional  knoi; ledge  based  uoon  prior  " 
experience  to  include: 


A.  Size 

B.  Color 

C.  Weight 

D.  Shape 

E.  Texture 
Fj-  '  Motion 


Kncw^ledge  'of  essential  personal  and  ■  gener.al  irif ormatj^on  .to 
include :  •        ^  >•  '  •  V 


A.  Address  *; 

E.;  '  Telephone  ^ 

C...  .  Family  Names  ^ 

,  D.  Family^  s  Occupations  ' 

E.  *  School 

,.F.'  Age/Birrhdate 

■  G.  Grade  ;  ^ 

. . I*  *'  ■  ,•  ■ 

,  Kiipwledge  ^\of:-.use  .of '^ref  erence 

A.  . Telephone  Directory 

B.  Catalogs 

C.  Resource  Files 

D.  Bus /train  schedules 

E.  ■  Dictionary 

F.  Recipes 


materials  for  inforT.ation  to 
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Knowle^e  of  transportation  options  to  include: 

A,  -      Bus/Train  schedule- 

B.  Time  as  appliea  to  transoortat:ion 

KnawTedge  of  c.ons^fcer\education  to  include: 

A,       Ability  to  read  labels 

Ability  ro  comparison  buy 


Module.  Il' 
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A 


Knowledge  of  alphabetical  order 


.  A*  ^    i'irst  letter 
B.      'To  third  letter 


Knowledge  of  basio number  facts  and  concepts  to  include; 


A. 
•  B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F  • 
G. 

;  H. 


Read,  disciriminate  and  copv  numbers 
Count  to  100 

Addition  and  subtra'c^ti-Qn  of  number  facts  to' 100 
Multiplication  and  .  diy^.sion  of  number  facts  to  dOO  \ 
Knowledge  of  fractional  equivalencies   (e.g.   IfA^-^  1/2) 
Knowledge  of  concepts  'of  1/2,   1/2,   l/^?>   I'/S,   &  \/16 
Knowledge  of  liquid  measurement   (pint/  qt.,  gal,) 
Knov/ledge  of  linear.,measurement  to  1/16" 
^Knowledge  of  metric;' jnneasurement   (to  millimeter) 
/j;---?r..^  to  tell  tijfie  (hr,  half-hr,  minute,  second) 

:./  Yc.^':v'^^r\Q^l^dq^  of  unitiT:.of^"  temperature 

;.vL,.;.(^---Knowle         of ,  concepV,Q,f  ^5  0 ,   TOO,   25Cy   50<:^,$1,   $5,.  $10 

J|V:'-,  ^  to  make  change -u^  to  $10.0 o"" 

y:'?^ <;-:;V/':-^^  to  cotint  by  10s  / 

V6>y  ■  ii^bility  to  count  by  5s  .     '  ^.^J 

.  Knowledge  of  basic  vocabulary' and  comprehension  skills  -  to 
'  in-clude:  .,>=^v  j 


Functional  sight  v;ork  vocabulary of  wards' 
Ifientif  ication  and  knowledge  of  *  saf  etv'"and  'caution 
^igns  \  "  / 

Ability  to  follow  and  undersrand  oral  directions  ,,j^upf  to 
3  in  sequence).  ;v 

Ability  to  follow -aqd  understand  oral  directions  '(up,  to 
5  in  sequence)  '  . 

Ability  to  interpret  map^,  diagrams  and  plans  ' 
^  ?V  - ;  Reading  skills  to  2nd  grade  X:evel       ''^(dependent  upon 
/-G*    \  Reading  skills  to  6th  grade  level     (vocatiohal  program) 
.'H.       Ability  to  copy  notes,  cph'arrs'or  diagrams  from  the 
board 

I.      "Ability  to  take^notes  . 


A. 

c. 

D. 
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hy'sical  Abilities '/'and.  Skill^s-^  V ; , 

;.:      •. ,  „  ■         .  ;  >/-■» 
.  '     Dempns'trate  fine-motor •'qobrdinatibF** 
-A. '    V Make  precise vmqvem  ^ 
.  '  '"B;'  •  ■'..Move  fingers  to  raanrpulate^'pbject?       '  - 
.   C.     ..  Have  lateral  movement.  6stab'Xi's'hed    .  ' 
D.   ,    Have  dominanc'.e  •established;-. ''^  • -'/■^ 

Di?monstrat'3-ey/e-hanc  co.ordir.atica.-"^'v  :  ^ 

DemonLjtrate  gross-motor  *coprdi*natiqh'  *■  • 

A.     .  Ability  to  maintain  body  ,e;qiiili^brium  -V  ^  '  " 

B-  ■  .  Ability  to  ascend  and.Mescen£  stairs 

C.  Ability  no  ascend  and  descend'  ladders,   ramps,  etc. 

D.  Has  established  lateral  movem.ent 

E.  Ability  to  kneel  /  ^ 

F.  Ability  to  bend;  (from  kp^^es,  waist) 

Demonstrate  acceptable  cla«ssroon  levels  of  visiop  and 
hearing  to  include  ar.eas-  of:  .  ' 

A.  Acuity  ,  *-;V  '  .  , 

B.  Depth/Tonal  Eq^uatities  '  , 

C.  .•'^^Perception :        Long  and  short  term  memory 

Discrimination 
Sequencing 

D.  "    Processing  symbols,  whetherrora'l  or  W3?Xtten'''^'" 

Demonstrate  adequate  ;'str^.gth  f o\:^pecif ic/^vocationai 
program:  .  ,  T/' 

areer  Awareness  '  '  n 


Attitudes  '•/'.*  '  •  ■  '  '.>•'* 
  . .  * ,  ■  *            ^  - 

1.       Demonstration/of  atititudes  nece.ssary  for  satfsf actiory 
"  .        completion  of /instructional  tasks  to  include: 

A.  A' genuine  interest  in  becoming  vocationally, 
trained  ^  ^  -V 

B.  ■  Maturity  ,  •  • 

C.  An  understanding  of  reali^ic  vocat:ioriai  goals 
p.       Pxesponsibility  &  dependability  - 

E.  Pride  in  him/herself  •  , 

F.  Confidence  in  him/herself  .     '  ^  *^ 

G.  A.n  ■  awareness  of  the  importance  of  safety       /  ■  ^ 

H.  Cooperation  ['^ 
Effpi^te  in  completing  tasks  to  his/her\)e5t  ability 


ERIC  V 


ii^: ' '  '       :-..odule  III  ■ 


J.  ''Ati  acceptari-c^-^of  ' -crit'r^^  '  ' .'  '  \         ■  . 

K.  An  acceptane^\bfj  authority /-supex^vision     .        •  '  "  •* 

'  .    '  L.^  '  i^ppropriate;:re^c*,vions 

'.r-i.       A  desire  to  'wSi';}^  co-workers 

N.  .  Perseverance-^  ;:  !'- V,''  •••'■^••v'  '  ' 

0-       Adequate  verbaiiz'^tidn  related  ^^^^^^  of 
"■^  •>  ■    '  him/herself  '    ^    -  '  • 

P.  A  positive  selr-i^riage^  • 
Q.       Sincere  enthusi:a^S;m  Goncerning  future 

R.  An  overall  f r^encijy;'*a^:t^^^^  others 

•  '     S.  An  overall  courte'ous  at^titude  ^  tow  others 

T.  Adequate  frustration  ,  toleranGe 

-  U.  An  acceptance  of  his/her" handicap  ■  '  ■  '  . 

V.       Initiative  ■  ^  '  , 

Honesty  .  '.  \   .  , 

X..      Knowledge  &  acceptance  of  his/her  capabilities  & 
limitations 

Occupational  Exploration 

!•       Acquisition  of  a  familiarity  with -a  variety  .of  career 
clusters 

2.       Exploration  of  the  type.s  cf  jobs  found  in  each  oldster 


3.       Recagn-itlon  of  the  relatipnship  between  personal 

";in:l;i||^res:ts  and  success-. in  each 'specif ic  occjiipatiorjai:,:^ 
.-'.■  area  .  '/    /  I;;-  '  '• 

,.*:4i     ■  Knowledge  of  the  steps  necessary  immediately  follov/itig. 
"    high  school  to  gain  entry  into  a  chosen  career 


Knowledge  of  "the  'steps  aecessarj* ,  and  available 
.opp^ortunitias  *tp  enter  ,.p*0^t-fSek:Qn'da-ry  traihing  programs  ^ 


:o  include.^*       .    ^  * 


✓ 


A.  On-the-job'^  training  •  .' "  ,        .  '  ^ 

B.  Apprenticeships  .  ■    *  .... 

C.  Armed  Services  related  occupation:^!  and  training 
programs 

D.  Technical  Institutes  ' 

E.  .2-4  year  college  programs 

Acquisition  of  skills  necessary  for  job-entry  or-  post- 
secondary'  training     ^.  "•r, 
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unit  11. 
HO-16  cpn't 


^  7.      'Qemonstration  of  knowledge  of  ]ob-hunt'ing  skills  r.o 
'  ■  ■  *  include:  ■■■ 

A.  Utilization  of.  job  sources  ..-  -  newspaper 
"    ^  •  employment  agency 

•■  ■  .  advertisementss 

reading  bul.let^a  . boards 

B.  ■    Abilities  to  fill  out  job  applicatiom-t^^^^^^^^^^ 

Knowledge  of:     personal  statistics  and-iv^.t^^^^^^ 
pertinent  information;.  '  *'  A  ' 

C.  Knov/ledge  of  iritarview  strategies  and'. '.techniques 
■  to.  include  the  ability  co: 

.   -  ^  make  inquiries  about  salary,  training, 
advancement,  hours ,  experience  and 
requirements  of  position 

'  -  -  proper  attire  for  job  -  - 

8.  V 'Demonstration  of  the  ability  to  find  anci^jtake  advantage  of 
worlc  and  educational  experiences  as  related,  to  the  chosejfiv- 
occuDatioh  ^ 

9-.  Demonstratiap  of  knowledge  of  social  responsibilities  *of  a 
career  or  jwt 

A.  Proper  at1;:4ii'eV''"?'i     ^  ■        .  • , 

B.  Dependabi'l^^ty  ■  ' 

C.  ResponajJfeilit^  .;\''  ^V.:  ■■•^ 

D.  Adher^^$6l  "'to '""tiine  schedul^s^  ■  '  "-^'^ 

E.  Adjustf!ftent-^-o^' co-workers 

F.  Peer  Communication  \ 

G.  Relationships  with  supe2»isory  personnel 

Developed  by:  * 

Maryanne  E.  Regan  :  -  • 

Learning  Consultant 
October,  1981 
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UTILIZATION  ■■■     ■         ■.■  ■ 

■■. ' 

POTENTIAL  RESOURCES  FOR  A  VOCATlGNAL-SPECIAL  NEEDS  PROGRi^J-I 
VdCAT  I  ON  Al'^  RROG  r^^-IS  AVA I LABLE  /•         '  I 

  Full-Time  Vocational  School . (AVTS ) 

  Share-Time  Vocational  School  (AVTS1 

J   She.ltered  Workshop 

  Comprehensive  High  School 

HIGK  SCKOO^i;'  COURSE  OFFERINGS  PROVIDING  PRE-VOCATIONAL  AND '  SOME 
VOCATIONAL  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  AS  WELLvAS  CAREER  EDUCATION  7 

..Inclusion  of  Special  Needs  .  .  ' 

?  vj^^Students  through:  ^' 

  ^^.^i^  Skills  Cour^e^    Career  Ed  Infusion  '  • 

  Jadustrial  Arts^;    Cooperative  Teaching 

  Fine  Arts    Team  .Teaching 

■  Home  Economics   Mainstream  Placements 

  Business  ■  ^    Use  of  Facilities 

  Social  Studies 

-  Science 

  Guidance  Services 

Such  as  Career  Resource 
Centers 

SC:HQOL  RESOURCE  PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

« 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher 
Fine  Arts  Teachers 
Home  Economics  Teachers' 
Business  Teachers 
Social  Studies  Teacher 
Science  Teachers 
Science  Teacher 
Guidance  Counselor 
Vocational  Teacher 
Pre-Vocational 

Evaluator 
Teacher  Aide 
Basic  Academic 
Instructors 
Work  Experience 
Coordinator 


-     '  s 


Psychologist 

Social  Worker 

LDT-C  \\ 

SclvDol  Nurse 

School  Physician 

Special  Education 

Resource  Room  Teachers 

CIE  Coordinator 

ESL  or  Blind  Instructor 

Itinerate  Teacher-Visually 

Handicapped  &  Auditorily 

Handicapped 

Reading  Specialist 


Speech  Therat>ist 
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ASSESSMENT  COMMUNITY.WD  CAREER  RESOURCES 


Unit  II;  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES/ 
SUPPORT  AGENCIES/RELATED  SERVICES 

■  nW-NSPARENCIES;  T-1  -  T-7/ 


s 


MODULE  II 
UNIT  III 
T-1 


VOr.ATTnNA!  FDllCATTON  ACT.  P.I.  94-^82.  TITI.F  II 

'   ^  '    TO  FAMILIARIZE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

■    STUDENTS. WITH  THE  BROAD  RANGE  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
.  ■        FOR  WHICH  SPECIAL  SKILLS  ARE  REQUIRED  AND'THE 
REQUISITES  FOR  CAREERS  IN  SUCH  OCCUPATIONS. 

*    '   TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  THROUGH  WORK 
■  .    DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  .OR  IN  THE  SUMMER. 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR-  INTENSIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
.   -    -  AND  COUNSELING  DURING  THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL 
'    '  AND  FOR  INITIAL  JOB  PLA.CEMENT. 

FHIiCATTON  AMFNTlMFNT.q  OF  1  m 

P.I,  qi-^n.  <^FrTinN  m.  carffr  FDiir.ATinN  • 

A.       IT 'IS  THE  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS  TO:  ^  . 


1 .  '  •    PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  'EMPLOYMm  AND  FULL 


'2.        MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  HANDICAPPED  AND 

EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS. 

3.        PROVIDE  STUDENTS  WITH  A  WIDE" VARIETY  OF 
CAREER  EDUCATION  OPTIONS.     *  ■ 


PARTICIPATION  IN,  SOCIETY. 


/ 


44^37 


t 


MODULE  II 
UNIT  III 
T-2 


P.L.  9^-142       .       .  ■ 
r  

•  1 .      SECTION  55  330.    ANY  LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
SUBMITTED.  UNDER  THIS  CHAPTER  SHALL: 

SUBSECTION  s:  '      '  '  .  ■ 

^.DESCRIBE  RROVISIONS  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM 
:      ■    F^DR  YNDIV.IDUALIZED  CAREER  AND  VOCATlONAt 
■    :         DEVELOPMENT,  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  VOCATIONAi  .  ' 
TRAINING  kJ  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL. 


2.      SECTION  121  a  23 

(E)     JH||RITTEN  iNDBvSuAyZED  EM^^ 
PTOAM  RORfm  rNfilV 

■  ■^^^  '<^c );  ,;'' ANY  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MED I'/i  AND  MATERIALS 
•         ^HICH  ARE  NEEDED.  r 

(e)      THE  CAREER  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IN  WHICH  THE  PUPIL  MAY  PARTICIPATE. 

•  •  ■ 
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UNIT  III 
T-3 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

THREE  nA IN  PHASES.  •    '  • 

1.  ■  tAREER  AWARENESS.    "  ^  ■ 

k     ..  . 

FAMILIARIZING  STUDENTS  WITH  ALL  KINDS  OF 
CAREERS  AND  RECOGNIZING  THE  LEVELS  ■ 
CONTAINED  IN  EACH.    (E.G.  TECHNOLOGY 
■    FOR  CHILDREN  -  T4€) 

2.  ;      CAREER  EXPLORATION 

EXPLORATION  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  WITH 
SIMULATED  AND  HANDS-ON  EXPERIENCE!^ 

EXPLORATION  OF  WORK  VALUES  AND  PERSONAL 
VALUES  TOWARD  GOAL  OF  ESTABLISHING  ONE'S  .. 
OWN  REALISTIC  CAREER .GOALS. 

CAREER  PREPARATION 

r. 

SIMULATION  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  REAL 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  TO  HELP  INDIVIDUALS 
'  DEVELOP  THEIR  CAREER  OPTIONS. 

PREPARATION  TO  INCLUDE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOiS. 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES.  TWO  OR  FOUR  YEAR  COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS.  ARMED  SERVICES.  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS. 


3. 
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MODULE  II 
UNIT  II r 


*  some  basic  concepts  of  career  education 

.    adapted  from  thf  rqoklht  career  education.  a  handbook 

for  impirctatton.  sidney  p..  marland.  jr.  (u.s.  office 
'  of  education) 

1  .     instruction  should  include  "hands-on  occupational 
■  experiences.'" 

••■2:.^.:'  career  Preparation  will  be  recognized  aS'The  mutual 
'    •   ■  .  interaction  of  work  attitudes.  human  relations 
-  -skills.  orientation.  to  the  nature  of  the  workaday 
worldy.  exposure  to  alternative  career  choices  and 
theacquisition  of  actual  job  skills. 

learning  will  take  plage.  not  only  in  the  classroom 
'•r^ '  but  ah  the  home.  community  and  in  job  sites. 

■t;  -ii,,.,;  career  education's  horizon's  will  exteif  from  the 


^^^^fe'^'''.SUCCESSFUL  ENTRY  INTO  THE  WORLD  OF  WOfe  i^ftli^BE 


THE  KEY  TEACHING  OBJECTIVE. 


FIFTEEN  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS 

*  ■ 


MULE  II 
UNIT  HI 
T-5 


AGRI-BUSINESS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES' 

I 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  COMMICATION  AND  MEDIA 

CONSUMER  AND  HOMB'IAKING'  EDUCATION 

CONSTRUCTION  " 
ENVIRONMENT 

FINE  ART^  AND  MAN ITIES 
HEALTH     ■  . 

HOSPITALITY  AND  RECREATION  . 

MANUFACTURING  ' 
M"1ARINE  SCIENCE 

MARKETING  &■  DTStRIBUTIQN'^  ■ 
PERSONAL  SERV-IGES  V 

TRANSPORTATION  OCCUPATIONS 


*  INDICATES  CLUSTER  AREAS  MOST  OFTEN  FOUND  REPRESENTED  IN: 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS  PRQGRAMS. 


V' 
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COMMON-^ UB CLUSTER  COMPETENCIES 
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SUB CLUSTER 


Auto  Mechanics  (-helger) 


IDENTIFIED  JOB  TITLES 


-   ...          INSTRUCTIONAL  TASKS 

B  H 
fD  C 

o  :3 
o 

Tire 

repairman 

B  ^ 

o  o 
C13  rr 

o  :d 

C13  W 

C  r-, 
r:  ^ 
O 

O 

Transmrssxon 
mechanic 

3  > 
o  c 
o  rr 
:t  o 

< 

n 
o 

Used  car 
renovator 

w  rr 
o 

^  CD 
1—' 

o  o 

Muffler        '  ' 
Installer 

2: 

CD  C 

^  O 
03 

3  n 

^  (jq 
CD 

■  'rr 

Auto  Service 
Sta.  Attend. 

Ability  to  do  minor  tune  up 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X.' 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o.i 

Replace  Sc  service  distributor 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X  ' 

X 



X 

o 

o 

X 

o 

Replace  coil 

X 

o 

o 

o 

o 

X 

X 

0 

o 

o 

Service  cooling  system  . 

o 

o 

o 

o 

X 

X 

o 

o 

X 

X 

Replace  water  pump ^ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

X 

X 

o 

c 

d 

i 

O  1 

Service  fan  belts 

X 

o 

o 

o 

o 

X 

X 

c 

o 

X 

X 

Replace  carburetor 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X  . 

X 

X 

o  ' 

o 

X 

X 

Test  'Sc  replace' voltage  regulator 

X 

0 

o 

c 

o 

X 

X 

0 

o 

X 

o 

Replace  generator 

X 

0  ' 

0 

.0 

0 

X 

• 

X 

o 

o 

X- 

„  6- 

Replace  6c  service  brakes 

o 

X 

o 

X 

X 

o 

o 

o 

Replace  shock  absprbe^rs                    ^  . 

o 

O  ' 

X 

o 

O  ' 

X 

-X 

o 

o 

o 

Replace  tie  rod-ends-;' 

o 

f, 

o 

'  X 

o 

o 

X 

X 

0 

0 

o 

Replace  ball  joints 

o 

o 

y  ■ 

X 

o 

o 

X 

o 

o 

,-  — ( 

o 

o 

o 

Ability  to  add  oil  ^ 

o 

o 

.o 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o 

X 

X 

Know  how  to  lubricate  moving,  parts 

o 

o 

X 

o 

o 

.■'X 

X 

0 

-  o 

X 

X 

Know  how  to  use  grease  gun 

o 

o  • 

X 

o 

o 

X 

o  • 

o 

X 

X 

Replace  parking  lights  \ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

.  X 

X 

X 

o 

X 

X 

Replace  head  lights 

o 

o 

c 

o 

o 

X 

X 

o 

X 

X 

A^bility  to  complete  credit  card  sales 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o 

X 

o 

X, 

Ability  t?)  service  exhaust  system 

0 

0 

0 

c 

o* 

xl 

X  1  o 

X 

1 

X.  1 

X* 

r-b±licy  to  replace  Exhaust  systeir.  ^ 

^0 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

X  1 

1 

^  1 

0 

*  X. 

I. 

o  i  o  i 

erJc 
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CARFFR  EnUCATION  FOR  SPFCTAL  NEFDS  STUDENTS 


CARFFR  AWARFNFSi 


COMNITY 
INVOLVEFiENT 


INDUSTRIAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


COOPERATIVE 
■EDUCATION  ' 


INDUSTRIAL  . 
ARRANGEMENTS 


■  .  CAREER  EXPLORATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


SPECIAL  SKILLS 
SELF  AWARENESS 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL  SPECIALIZATION 


CAREER  PREPARATION 
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Module  n- 
•Unit  i 


APPENDIX  A.         •  ^ 
VOCATIONAL  BEHAVIORAL  CHECKLIST 


J 


ERLC 
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vocational  behav it) ral  checklists  .  ■.  ■  .' 

•.  ■  Ricnard  T,  Walls  ^  '     •  , 

■  Thonas  J.  Werner  \.   '^'.•^    '  [ 

•AurRors:  ■•/RlfcHARD  T,   WALLS.,  .?n ,  D  .  ,  .  prof  essor  of  educa'rional 
osychoXog.y  and  research  assoGrare  of  the  Rehabilitation  Resear.ch 
'■•and;  Training  Center,- West  V'irgini'a  University,  :iorgantov;n ,  V7^/  * 

2550^;'  -..THOILAS  J.-,  WERNER,  M^A.,/ instructor  of /psychology  ,   and  ■•.  -  -  - 

doctoral  candidate,  West  Virginia  University"^.     ^  ■  '\ 

ABSTRAC^;^    Thirty-nine  behavior  checklisrs  containing  irems 
(behavior  descripti'ons),,  related  no  pre-vocational     vocational ,  ^ 
occupational  ,   and  v/ork  behavior^  '  were  reviewed  ,  •  care<^ori2ed,   and  -.. 
^v.aluared.  .  The  items  were  counted  an-q- categorized  into  vight- 
subclasses  of  VQcariona.l^b.ehayior prevocational  skills,, 
job-seeking  skills,'  interview  skills     job-related  skills,./-' ' 
uhion-financial-security"  skills'/' -.work  performance  .  skills  ,  .  ■, 
on-the-job  social '  skills  ,  and;.  sp-ecific-^Xob.^ skills .  - .  Checklist^-v  ?^- 
were .  classified  :a:ccbrding  t,o  objectivity  (degree  of  behavioral"' 
specificity)  ,   scope   (number  of  items  .per  subclass)  v";  observation 
/setting,  :4rid;  prescriptiye-descriptive  nature':/  '■Strategies  for-  ''\'  ' 
.-selecting',  and  ,:utiiizing  vocational ,  behavior  checklists  .to  .  - 

■facilitate  training  and  assessment  are  discus'sed.  '  ' 

;,■;■'■/"";      ■  ■  ■■   '       '  ■■ 

in  many*  types  of ^ training  programs  there  is  ^.need  for  frequent 
assessment '^of  client  ,*.''student,  or  trainee  skills"  in' vocational  or 
9ccupational  areas,         /  '  .  ' 

Apart,  iron  ca^sual  or  anecdotal -observation ,   there  have,  been,  two  ■ 
major  rypes  ^of  f orna;l .'observation  tools:  -  rating,  scalies- .^nd'  ^ 
behavior  che.cklists  ;■/ /The'  primary  emphasis  of  uhis  .report  is  '\ 
direct  ^observation  of  behaviors  as  rspresefited  by  behavior  '  , 
checklists  .  ;  ■  " .  '■ 

Ia,  an  attempt  to  determine  the" number- of  behavior- checkiistiS,  . 
available  and  in  use,  an  advertisement'.was  placed  in  several  • 
.periodicals  requesting,         .behavior  checklists,  used  in  » 
tabulating  behaviors  or  skills"  of  various  populations'.     The  same 
request  was  sent/tc  883  state  schools  and  rehabilitation  " 
faciliries,  :        ^  , '.  ,  ;  ■ 

\  ■     ■      .     ■  ■  ■■'•■■■     "    .  '      ' >  ^\  ■  '/.■' 

More  Chan  200  checklists  were-  received;/ they  varied,  greatly  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  rep'resente'd  crarefully* /specif led  and-,  '/ 
observable.,  behaviors  an>3  in  item  formacs  and  scoring  -     .        ;  -  ^^ 
requirements^.     Classes.,,  such  as  the.  followinc^  were  represented:    •  . 
eating  ,  '  toiletin'g,,:/ dresl&ing  ,  -health.,,  grooming^^.-  communicatiori , 


"Vocational.  Behavior  checklists"  ,  Richai-d  ..Tv  VTalJia,',  ■  .Tf^omas  J . 
Werner,  Mental-  >Retardati:£xh-^/.Voi:  '  15     ^^o  .  4  ^«/A,5a'g.U3^  1977  / 

-.American  A3:SOciation- on  ^lentalT  Def  iciency  "  '  "  ■ 


Each  or  these  classes  includecf  beHaviors  representative  of  ^at 
cla^s,  •  De^tails  of  157  of  zhem  are-'r^viewed  invan  annot.it'c 
bib.liograpny   (Wails,  Werner,  ^B^con /' ^2ane  ,   1977)  . 


As  parr  of  the  ccntinuin^i-^naly sis'- of  independent  livin.;  sJcixts 
and  'vocational  behaviors /  .-the  author^  reviewed  and  evaluated  all 
items  related  to  che  assessment:  of  vocational  behavior.     The  goal 
was  ^..^oniprehensiv^  reference  auid.e'  to  -the  selection,  or  ■'■■f''- 
voca^ti;Q0-M  behavior  checklists,,   vv/hile  the  sane  class  v.  as 
somel^^iir.^s  ISibeled  "prevocatiori^l ,  "   "occupational,"   "job."  or  * 
"work'^J'-behaviors,  'any  item.S':.:rep^esent        behaviors  associated 
with  .employment  are  considered  |i^^rei'n  as  "vocational."  <i 

*  r .  ■        '  .*    ■  ■ 

Vocational-  items  from  each  of  3'^  check-iists  were  counted''- and 
sorted  into  eight  subclasses.^    De^cripti^ons'  of  these  subcl;asses 
and  repres.e^tatlve  items  follow.--   '"'T  * 

Prevocatlonal  skills  include  verbal  behavi.brs  related"  zo  job  Z^- 
definitions,^  the  ca^^^nt' s-  job  '  interests  an4^.  job  "skills ,   as  well 
as  v.friou£  prework '^^kills /'-/iten  ex  are   (a)   names  jobs  he 

couid  hold  related  'to'  his  owh" '.skills ;    (b), matches  items  by  size;., 
(c)^^  names  necessary^  tools  required  for  specif  ic  jobs . 

J6b-Seeking  Skills-y'include  searching  skills  leading  to  a  job 
interview.     Item  e^i^niple::  are  .(a)   reads  newspaper  to  locate  jobs;--'- 
■or  training;    (b)    fills  out:  job  applications ;    (c )   determ£.nes  job* 
opportuirit^^s .  in  the  community..  .  ;:  '.^ 

Interview  Skills  include  behaviors 'f^equired  during  init:iaiV 
contacts'  with  a-potential  employer;' -"j*' Item  exahiples  are   (a)  wears 
clothing  suitaoYe  for  the  occasion;    (b)   gets  t.6  the  appointment 
on  t:im(^.;    (c)   answers  alL.,quesH4*ons  • 

.        ^  ^        ■     .      ^    -  ' 
Job-ReIa>ted  Skills/ include  essential  job  behaviors  that  are  not: 
.related  to  pr^od^tion,  but  rather  tO'  transportatdd.t;i  to  and  from  ' 
the  job,  work /'clothes ,  meals  on  the  job,  and  ori?entation  to  work 
area.     Item  examples  are   (a)    travels  to  and  frpm'^'wbrk;    (b)  pays 
foi:-  lunches- and  "transportation,  making  correct '  change  ,  if 
required,;    (c)   goes*  to  each  area  in  center  when  requested  without", 
getting  Ib'st' or  retraciag  h^^s.  steps  or  entering  /  off  limits'  ' 
areas .    .    '  {fr 

Union-B^iaiancia^^-Security  Si-ij^lls  include  all  behaviors  '  related  "to 
'job*and  financial!  security..'    Item  examples  are    (a)  calculates 
wage^,,  for  hours  worked  minus  approximate  deductions;    (b)  ■  works 
©ut.-a  3-imple  budget  and^.^ budgets  paycheck;    (c).  knows  "the .  function 
.of  union  picketing.  ■  * 

Work  ^Performance  Skills  include  thje-^pT^mary  production-  and  • 
performance;  characteristics  such  ""^^s  punctuality ,   tool  and  -work 
station  miaintenance ,  work  rate,  evaluation  of  own  performance, 
perkistence,-  work  quality ,   and  safety^^xl tern  e>:ar.-Lples  .are 
(a)    follows  instructions  when  job  involyefes^three  or  mere  specific 
tasks;    (b)   assembles  materials  ■.needed  bn- which  to  work;. 
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.(c)  begins  work  and  continues  for  thirlTv  minutres/'    ^  r        *  ■ 

»         ■■    .         .  .   "  - 

On-the-job  Social  Skills  include  the 'primary:  produccioi^  and  ^ 
performance  characteristics  such  as- punctuality ,  /tool'  and  .work      •  • 
station  .mai.ntenanC'-i  ,  wor.<  race/  evaluation  or  v;on;-p.^rf ormancc  , 
persistence,  i.vork  quality/ ;and  safet]^.';  'Item  exdijiples  cfre  ^  * 

"(a)^  interacts  with  others,  dlirijig'  breaks  or  lunchf   (b)  •offers  :    ,  i 
.  assistance  when  someone  he -is  working  with' need^  help;    (c)  wDrks.# 

•  to  improve  from  cricicism.     •  •     ^      '         •  ^ 

?peclri.c-Job  Skills  include  information  an#  behaviors,  jola^^d  to 
particular  occupations.     Item  examples  based  on  "safleW'  behaviors* 
areM a )..  stocks  shelves;^  (b)   cleans  stoc!i;    (<p)   wraps  packages.  ' 
1      .^^  '  ^  f 

^•i-Sji  noted,  39'oiythe  behavior.,^chc»cklists  contain  voCat.i•^rKll  items, 
llhay^  vary  •widely  v;ith  respect  co  scope,  ob  jectivin:^^ ,  sotting,  and 
:|)rescriptive-descriptive  nature.  «    ,  "  *  • 

..Scope  connotes  two  dimensions,    (a)  ^total  number  of«  vocational 
items  and   (b)   number  of  different  sub-classes  represented. 

•  "6cope,   as  represented  by  num^tier  of  items  *^in  each  subclass,  may  be^ 
noced  in  Table  1.     For  example,   the  Bel^pvioral  Characteristics 
ProerressiGn  and  trie  Eastmont  Training  Center  Checklist  .difter  • 
greatly  with  respect  to  scope.*    Alth<fugh  they -both  contain 
approximately'  the  same  total  number  of.v-item.s  ^(50  and  56 
respectively) ,  nhe  distribution  ol  those  item^  among  the  eight 
subclasses  is  dissimilar.     The  Behavioral  Characteristics 

•  Progression  contains  3  items  in  Prevocational , 7  items  in 
Job-Seeking',   2  items  in  Interview,   10  items  in  Job-Related,  10 
items  in. Union-Financial-Security ,   16  items  in  Wprk  Performance, 
and  2  items  in  On-che-Job  Social.     In  contrast,  the  Eastman    •  . 
Training  Center  Checklist  contains  53  items  i'n  Prevocational  and 

.3  items; in  Work  Performance.     To  illustrate  the  other  connotation  • 
-Of  'scope,   the  total  number  of  vocational  items  for  the  Group  Home 
-    Candidate  Checklist  is '254,  but  for  'the  Trafek  Profile  •only  9 

items . .  •      '         .  ' 

v  .    .        .         .        •  ^  .  . 

Objec^^ivity  is  another  important  variable  in  the  consideration  of  " 
voca^'&bnal  checklists.     The''  objectivity  of  these  .checklists  is 
also  represented  in  Table  1*     "Objectivity**  refers  to  h«w 
observable   (i.e. , " behavioralj    the  checklists-  are.     The  checklists- 
were  evaluated  independently  by  two  trained  reviewers.-  They 
assigned  a  value  from  1   to  5  based  on  the.  following  criteria : 
Rating  5  clear J^y  specif ies    (a)   observable  behaviors,    (b)  ^      .    *   *  ' 
standards  of  performance  .(rate  or  accuracy  of  response)  ,  and 
(c)   conditions  of  perfornailce   (situation  prior  to  resporfse). 
Rating '4  indicates  one  of  thef.'above   (a,*b,  or-^c)   is  poorly 
specified  or  omitted.     Rating. 2  indicates  behaviors  not  - 
observ^le' .  (poorly  defined' but  potenti.^ly  specifiable)  /  and  the 
.    s'tandards  and' conditions  are  poor<Ly  speci^iecf  or  omitted.  Rating 
1  indicates  the.  items*  are  so'  vague  and' general  that  specification, 
v/ould  be  difficult\or  imbossible',  .  aftd  the  standards  %nd     .  . 
conditions  are  poorly'  ^ecified  or  omitted.     VJhen  a  raring 
_  difference  of  not  more  than  one  point  on-  the  five  point  scale  was 
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TABLE  1 

VOCATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECKLISTS'  CLASSIFIED  BY  EIGHT  SUBCLASSES,  NUMBER  OF 
ITEMS  PER  SUBCLASS,  OBJECTIVITY,'  SETTING/  AND 
PRESCRIPTIVE-DESCRIPTIVE  NATURE* 

„  Sub^Iassies 
•      ♦   _j  ki  

*-  ,  "  ^ 

jrf       O      ■  ^      J2  ^ 

■1  ^  ^ 

o.. 


4  " 


=     ■    ■  °  ^  O  ;^ 


0. 


Title 

S 

# 

S 

#, 

S* 

# 

S 

S 

S 

# 

S 

S 

Objectivity  Range 

4.0-'5.0 

Behavioral  ChanPgrsh. 

M 

3 

TC 

7 

B 

? 

B 

10 

OJ 

10 

OJ 

16 

OJ 

2 

OJ 

0 

Colorado-Mast.  Guide 

M 

0 

.  4 

5 

OJ 

4 

OJ 

6 

OJ 

45 

OJ 

8 

OJ 

6 

OJ 

COMPHT 

P 

6t 

TC 

2 

2 

TC 

8 

TC 

8 

TC 

0 

0 

98 

TC 

Higginsville  Bch  Scale 

D 

0 

I 

Oi 

0 

5 

OJ 

5 

B 

18 

OJ 

I 

OJ 

0 

JbbSceking  Skills 

hef.  Manual  . 

P 

0 

2 

TC 

13 

TC 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota  Div.^iPgm  Sys. 

D 

13 

*TC 

0 

0 

2 

B 

0 

4 

B 

0 

0 

Nebraska  Client  Pgs. 

M 

0 

0 

1 

OJ 

2 

OJ 

3 

OJ 

17 

OJ 

'  1 

OJ 

0 

'Washington  Assessment 

'  &Tr.  Scale  « 

7 

TC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

B 

1 

TC 

0 

©bjectivity  Range 
'  3.0--3.9 


Adult  Sv.  Eval.  Form 

D 

14 

TC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

OJ 

0 

0 

B«}i.  Profile  Evai.  Booklet  • 

D 

11 

TC.. 

1 

OJ 

I 

OJ 

r  B 

15 

B 

9  . 

B 

0 

0 

Camelot  2<ih.  Check. 

M 

15 

TCV 

1 

Oi 

1 

OJ 

2  OJ 

4 

OJ 

10 

OJ 

4 

OJ 

0 

Eastmont  Tr.  Ctr. 

Chetfklist 

D 

53 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

B 

0 

0 

Household  Act.  Eval. 

D 

113 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W.  A.  Howe  Ctr.  Check. 

\D 

16 

TC 

0 

*1 , 

.  3 

5  B 

1 

B 

6 

B 

4 

B 

0 

Mat.  DcvtlQpmcnt  Ctr. 

• 

Beh.  Identification 

D 

4 

B 

0 

0 

'  i  TC 

0 

26 

B 

12 

B 

0 

Mid-Ncbra^kci 

4VTC 

Compcj^rpp. 

P 

45 

TC 

3 

TC 

9 

B 

5 

TC 

50 

TC 

.10 

TC 

0 

NYU  VoTOatus 

.  Indi^aton'(Draft) 

D 

0 

17 

OJ 

13 

OJ 

0 

24 

OJ 

45 

OJ 

18 

OJ 

0 

North  Central 

to 

Skill  Eval.  - 

D 

5 

TC 

7 

OJ 

^7 

OJ 

7  B 

0 

5 

B 

4 

B 

c 

Roadr.-iapMo  EfT. Teach. 

D 

89 

,  0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Track  Pro.^l=' 

D' 

8 

TC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

OJ 

;  0 

0 

Vincland  Soc.  Maturity  ^ 

D 

14 

TC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

OJ 

0 

0 

TABLE  1  (cominued) 


Subclasses. 
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^  Title 

# 

S 

# 

S 

# 

s 

# 

S 

# 

s 

S 

S 

.Objcciivny  Range 
2  0-2.9 

Adapiive  r  unci.  lndex# 
Adult  Perform.  Scale 

D 
D 

10 
64 

TC 

T€ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

0 

B 

OJ 

0 

-  1 

45 
16 

B 

22 
3 

B 
B 

0 

0 

Class.  Code  lor 

House  Ac:. 
Craig  Clr.  Prog.  Rpt. 
Fairview  Social 

D 
D 
D 

0 

14 
13 

TC 
TC 

2 
0 
0 

9 

1 

0 
0 

B 

i 

2 
4 

B- 
TC 
TC 

3* 

1 
0 

B 
OJ 

8 
6 
13 

B 
B 
B 

0 
0 
0 

7  B 
0 

'  0  , 

Group  Home 
Candidate  Check. 

D 

96 

TC 

37 

B 

14 

B 

19 

B 

49 

B 

21 

8 

B 

TC 

18 
0 

B 

0 
0 

Life  Skills  for  DD 

M 

37 

TC 

0 

0 

.  0 

0 

Obs.&  Client 

Eval.  Guids 
Scale  of  Employability 

-D 
D 

6 
15 

TC 
B 

0* 
5 

OJ 

0 
7 

.  0 

OJ 

4 

7 
1 

B 
OJ 
OJ 

0 

.  1 
0 

OJ 

56 
45* 
14 

B 
OJ 
0/ 

56 
18 
3 

B 
OJ 
OJ 

0 

0 
0 

Sciinsgrove  (mild) 
T.M.R.  Perform.  Profile 
Voc.  Behaviors  Scale 
WorkBeh.  Rating  Scale 

D 
D 
D 
D 

0 
2 
3 
0 

TC 
TC 

0 
0 
1 
0 

TC 

0 
4 
0 

B 

'  2 
2 
0 

B 

h 

1 

3 
0 

TC 
B 

3 
8 
10 

B 
B 
B 

2 
5 
3 

B 
B 
B 

0 
0 
0 

Objectiviry  Range 

1.0-1,9 

AAMD  Adapt.  Beh.  Scale 

D 

3 

TC 

Q 

0 

'o 

9 

B 

0 

.0 

Comprehensive  EvaL 

Form 
Porterville  Eval.  Form 

D 
D 

32 
0 

TC 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

3 

B 
OJ 

0 
.  0 

36 

•  12 

B 
OJ 

17 
9 

'  B 
OJ 

0 
0 

Tech  Counselor's 
Evaluation 

D 

82 

TC 

0 

0 

4 

TC 

0 

20 

TC 

14 

TC 

0 

Vocauonal  Training 
Evaluation 

D 

5 

TC 

0 

0 

1 

OJ 

0 

8 

B 

6 

01 

0 

^^^Y.^LcS^Objective;  5.0  Most  Objective^  txs  described  earlier  in  the  present  article. 
«  OJ  nOn-the-Job  (non-classroom  setting).  ^  P  =  Prescriptive, 

xr— T'aininc  C'as?  D=Descnpiive. 
B  =Eiihcr  sitting  or  both  OJ  and  TC  item*.  M=Marginally  Prescriptive-Descriptive. 
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considered  agreenent,   the  agrearaenr/agreement  -r  disagreemenr 
index  of  interrater  reliability  was  0.974. 

"Cb^activity  also  varies  greatly  -ampng  the  vocational  checklists. 
Iterr..£  frc.T.  the  Colorado  Master  pfenning  Guide  for  Ins.tructio,p.al 
Ob jecrivcs  specify   TaT)   observable  behaviors  and   (h)  standarai~^f 
perf  orn;^nce.     For  example  one  Acen  states ,   " Begins  work  at  zhe. 
beginning  of  .the  day  and  continues  to  work  throughout  cne  day, 
except  for  scheduled  breaks."     l^orth  Central  Regional ' Center 
Skill  Evaluation  and  As>sessment yitems  are  behaviorallv  sratec  but. 
do  not  include  standards  or  conditions  of  performance";   such  an 
item  is,   "reads  newspaper".     Items  that  would  non  be  readilv  . 
specified  objectively  appear  in  the  other  scales.     An  example 
reads,   "Enthusiasm  tov;ards  work." 

Specification  of  setting  or  place  of  observation  is  not  usually 
included  in  a  checklist  or  manual.     Since  items  geared  toward 
on-tne-job  settings  may  not  be  useful  in  prevocational  or 
classroom  training,    (and  vice  versa)  ,  v;e  have  attempted  to 
categorize  dtems  according  to  one  of  three  settings  (On-the-Joby 
Training  Class,  or  Both).     Some  items  illustrate  an  on-the- jcb-or 
non-classroom  setting.     For  example,   the  Nebraska  Competitive 
Employment  Screening  Test  and  Teaching  Manual  illustrates  a 
training  class  setting.     It  stares,   "Sees  advantages  to  outside 
employment."     Some  items  might  be  observed  either  on-the-job  or 
in  a  training  class.     As  an  illustration,   the  Adaptive 
Functioning  Index  #2/lisT:s,   "Works  through  small  disruptions, 
e.g.,  phone  rings,   someone  walks  by.*^     In  table  1,  on-the-job- 
s'ettings  are  coded  as  OJ:  .  training'.cl'ass  settings  are  denoted  by 
TC.     B  indicates  that  behaviors  in  the  subclass  may  be  observed 
in  eicher  setring  or .  that* 'both  OJ  and  TC  items  are  included,  m 
thar  subclass.  /, 

The  only  other  descriptor  included  in  Table  1  is  an  indication  of 
wherher  the  checklist  is  prescriptive   (P) ,  descriptive   (D) ,  or. 
marginally  prescriptive-descriptive   (M) .     In  a  descriptive 
checklist:,  definition  of  an  individual's  current  skill  repertoire 
is* the  central  concern.     If  a  client  "assembles  two-part  objects 
that  fit  togetner  in  a  simple , but . secure  way"    (as  indicated  on 
the  Minnesota  .Developmental; ^Programming  System  '^th^t  action  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  client'^' s  vocational  repe^rtoire.     If  the 
client  cannot  perform  the  ta'a^k,  remedial  training  may  be- implied, 
but  the  rraining  procedures  a're  not  specified-   •  A  prescriptive 
checklist  (joel  further  by  describing  the'^fneans  for  training  the 
•skill  deficit.'    To  illustrate;  rhe  COMPEL   (Commonwealth  Plan  for 
^Education  and  Training  of  MerT'eally  Reta^^jed  Children)   not  only 
describes '  whether  the  'individual  ,   "nam^sji' necessary  •  tools  required 
fgr.  specif ic  jobs,"  but  then  ]pre*scribes/|procedures  for  training 
the  skill.     It  suggests  chat  ti;ie  trainei  should  "bring  tools  into 
classroom  and  discuss  dome st:i;^|; and  vocational  use  of.  each; 
provide  practice  m  actual  use§'\i    Marginally  prescriptive- 
descriptive  refers  jto  checklist^ .  that  are  exl:ensively  sequenced 
and  suggest  training but  do  "nots*»  specify  explicit  prescription. 
Only  three  were  determined  to  be  prescriptive,   five  were 


inarginally  prescriptive-descriptive  and  the  remainder  v/ere 
descriptive   (see  Table  1).  ■ 

*. 

The  vocational  checklist  characteristics  presented  (scope, 
objectivicy ,  ' setting ,  and  prescriptive-descriptive  nature)  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  checklist  user. 
IJifferent  situations-^    facilities ,  training  programs,  and  staffing 
patterns  dictate  different  weightings  among  the. characcer istics . 
3y  any  analysis,  ob j.etf{tivity  and  scope  are  prime  ''considerations. 
Ideally,  bot-h  high  objectivity  and  wide  scope  would  be  present  in 
a  given  checklist.  «  Unfortunately,  no  vocational  behavior, 
checklists  reviewed  -  fully  '  nieat  these  requirements. 

One  strategy  might  b^  _  to  select,  subclasses  fr.orr.  the  higher 
•objectivity  checklists.   '  If  a  sufficient  number  , of  items  are  not 
available  in  those  subclasses  of  that  checklist,   then  the  user 
might  br'oaden  scope  by  selecting  items  from  less  objective 
checklists.     For  example,   if  clients  in  a  training  program  need 
Job-Seeking  Skills,   trainers  could  begin  by  examining  the  seven 
icems  from  the.  Behavioral  Chara\:teristics  Progression   (see  Table 
1)  .     If  a  greater  variety  of  Job-seeking  behaviors-,  is  required, 
the  trainers  could^  then  refer  to  the  37  items  of  the  Group  „Home 
Candidate  Checklist.     Although  these  latter  items  are  less 
objective,   they  provide  increased  scope. 

yThe  current  state  of  vocational  checklisting  demands 
consideration  of  a  trade-off  between  scope  and  objectivity.  -This 
tlrade-off  is  one  of  relative  merits.     Objectivity  is  crucial  if 
Reliable  observation  of  behaviors  is  to  occur.     But  a  subclass 
//lizr.  only  rwo  items.,  however  objective,  may  be  of  little  value  in 
a  comprehensive  training  effort. 

Vocarionai  behavior  checklists  are  not  training , programs .  The 
prime  reason  for  use  of  checklists  is  careful  assessment  of 
individual  competencies.     They  provide  direction  and  may  serve  as 
either  foundations  for  new  training  programs  or  adjuncts  to 
''revision  of  existing  ones.     First  and  foremost)   they  are  behavior 
description  and  curriculum  planning  tools.     Their  potential  . 
usefulness  will  depend  on  an  interajition  of  several^  factors  -(type 
of  training  program,   clients '   initial  vocatichal  behavior 
repertoire.,   training  setting,   scope  and  objectivity  of  the 
checklist  used,  and  the  capability  of  the " checklist  to  provide 
prescription) . 

In  che  final  analysis,   the  best  measure  of-v  tjraining  program 
effectiveness  is  client  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
vocationally  relevant  skills.  •  Careful  specification  and  reliable 
observation  of  those  relevant  skills  is  central^ to  effective 
training.     Vocational  behavior  checklists  are  intended  to  be 
tools  in  that  process. 
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Checklist  References 

All  oehavior  checklist  cited  herein  are  listed  in  alphabecical 
order  by  checklis..  title  to  facilitate  Ipcation.*    The  authors  are 
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work' evaluation 


systems  available  on  the  market.     However.,  there  is  not;-  any 
convention  materia]^  available  which  compares  all  three  systems. 
A  paper  by  Rabucha     has  compared  the  TOWER  and  JEV3  Systems.  To 
a  person  viewing  each  syatem,  one  at  a  time,   it  is  obvious  that 
each  offers  certain  advantages,  but  also  that  each  has 
disadvantages. 

The  purpose  of  this  .material  is  to  present  a  reasonably  objective 
comparison  of  the.^  three  systems.     Manuals  and  related  published 
materials  for  each  system  *v;ere  reviewed  for  information  about 
each  system.     Only  the;?  published  materials  were  used  in  preparing 
this  comparison.     Consequently,   it  is  possible  that  some  details^ 
about  system  operation  are  not  covere<i  in  published  materials, 
but  are  covered  in  evaluator  training"  in  the  use-  of  the  system. 
The  exception  ta  this' would  be  the  Singer /Graf lex  System  which 
"currently  offers  no  training  in  its  use.     No  attempt- has  ^j|ieen 
made^tp  incorporate  the  experience  or  opinions  of  system  users 
xnto  this  .material. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  comparison  of  systems,  be  used-  as  a 
guide  for  potential  purchasers  so  they  can  examine . each,  sysrem  in 
term.s  of  their  particular  needs •     Potential  pi^irchasers  ohould 
also  make  a,n  effort  to  obtain  the  opinions  and  -experience  of 
facilities  using  the  system  prior  to  making  a  final  decision. 


*Rubucha,  W .,  ^  Obse:?ved  similarities  between  ICD's. TOWER  system  of 
work  evaluation  and  JEVS  work , sampling.^  Unpublished  paper, 
Atlanta . Evaluation  and  Employment  service  Enter,  n.d. 


SPECIAL  IvOTATIOM;.. 

The^  preceding  article  was  -writ-t'^i^-^  three \types'' of  wbrK*.  . 

samSle  ■  evaluati^on  system£^v..v-''i^s^;-^t'*£^^  ,   Inc.  -has^  updated  ' 

that  repcrc  and  ha^  included ;:G*6Ats^^^^^  chat  ^' 

follows.  *  ''W      ^   ^-'-^  -  "  t 

"       ■        '  .      '    .  '      ^     \  '    '  ■'■  ••       .  '  '-t    "  >  •  ■    '      ~ .  ' 

It  is'' very  important  to  remember  that  orrlj^;  ohe 'qfemponents  of  che' 
COATS' Program,  WORI^  SA24PLSS  ,  .  is  '  cpmpa-red^.wlthK'JDVS ,         '  v. 
Singer /Graf  lex,  ahd  Tower.     In  addition;  ta  .Worvk  S^mpies ,  the 
eoAfiS^  Program  contains  three  other  componQi^ts     jjob""  Matching , 
Empl6ya,*b.ility  ■Attitudes  and  Living  Skills.^''':-  '    ""^  ■ 

A1.SOV  the  JEVS     Smger/Graf  lex  and -Tower  provide  only  an  . 
asse=£sment  and  analysis -of.  the  studenr.  •  The  COATS  Program 
prox'iiGQs:  tv/o  other  levels  of  information: 


^'         ^  •        \-  prescription  -  instruction 


and 


evaluation' -  placement 


ERIC 


Following  is  a  very  brief  description ^ of  the  four  components  of 
the  COATS  Program: 

LIVI::G  skills  .(LS)   -  Assesses  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  ' ' 
function  on  a  daily  basis  as  he  comes  in  contact  with  problems' 
and' decisions,  in  zhe  areas,  of  consumer  economics,'  healthy, 
government  and  law,  community  resources  and  occupations The  . 
system  measures  use  of  the  follawing'' skills :     reading,  writing, 
computing,   speaking  and  listening,   and  problem  solving. 

WORK  SAI-IPLES    (WS)    -  Assess  the  vocational  ^potential  and  aptitude 
of  an  individual  prior  to  placement,     the  " Work  Samples:  assess 
performance  capabilities,  and  gena^al  bel^^^jior-  relative  to  various 
job  situations.     They  are  derived  from  an  analysis  of  :obs...Work 
Samples  approximate  the  actual  job  environment.     They  deal  v;ith 
motions,  rgenral  functioning,  perfo^rmance ,  operations^  materials 
and  equipment.     Work  Samples  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
major  occupations  employing  our  nation's  lab'or^  force . 

JOB  I'LATGHING  SYSTEM'  (JMS)   -  Provides,  a  proven-reliable  way  -to 
match  human  resources  to  training  and  job  opportunities.     The  Job 
Matching  .System  analyzes  jobs ...  describes  people-  in  the-  same 
term.s  ?as  jobs.     The  .  Job.;'Matching  System 'matches 'people  to^ 
jobs,  ...provides,  for  learning  and  growth.     The  Job  Matching  System 
deals  with  an  individual's  Preferences,' Experiences  and 
Capabilities  and  is  Qompyiter  scored. 


EMPLOYABILITY  ATTITUDES  .  (EA)    -  A'sseSses  -ihe  attitudfesVi^ndiv^^^^^ 
bring  with  chem  zo  a  job  interview  and  to  an  on-the-gob       :  " 
sit^iattiGn-."  ■   The  systemf-  '  .  ^   '  .■  -     '  ^  ^.     .  . 

•  ■  *  •  '.         .     ■■  '  ,  '       "  ' 

Defines  che  raage*  of  employability  attitude*  towa^'rds' .  . 
V       work.  ." " 

Analyzes  attitudes  in  '36  behavioral  categories  {13  job" 
seeking-  and  23  in  job-r.aintaining 

*        Eased  on  actual  job  surveys  dealing  v/ith  employer's    ■  ,' 
'       hiring,,  firing,  and  promoting  decisions  ^/ 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  comparison  chart  /  the  COATS  Work  /  ' 
Samples  provide  a  much  greater  and  more  comprehensive  approach  to 
work  samples,  while'  at. the  same  rime  offering  the  three  ... 
additional  componenrs  to  give  the  client  a  total  Comprehensive 
pccupational  Assessment  and  Training 'System   (COATS),  v 
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Inleresl  dnil  pefonnanco, 
.  by  cliohi;  liuk*  ' 
providoii.fop  accurate 


d.  not  iipeclficd^ 

e.  not  spocifiud 
(ei;l,  -  2  ^ei'L'i) 


a*  eif.plKiiilzcd  fcr  ^plaiinlnj 
pnrpoH'ii 

progressive  within 
fiijjor  areiii;;  choice 
of  area^i  depcn:l3  upon 
client  intei-e'Jt  and/or 
evaluation  p'ldn  • 

c,  not  speclfledi  little 
ppoviiiion  for  cljcnl 

[■.M'dback 


d,  Mre3S  realiatlc  work^ 
tiliiiosphere  and  :.ciiihi; 

c.  approxiiiijtely  3  week'j 


*1  ■ 


■■  JI'IVS 


, , ifrUruoiion  civlnj 


«1,  (iPOviJJiif;ai,:iIs 
td'fice  /  . 


a^, .  procodurcs  well  iildi;^ 
'    out,  wjLoridb  needed 

'  dwimii'jtloiii ' 
kpIUwi  Inafructiont] '  , 
\iM  only  whe^n  they 
are  a  rL'f)ulreiri(;iit.ln 

'a  job  arua    :  : 


c»'  Miot  i^coiiiiiic:n(lti(l.  ' 
"liivcilldctea  ij'csnUa 

d.  riqiilpljiii'Wslij'lahcis 

tloii;  ])ei»l(j)(l  pc^jiitfl. 
iir  'jQovc  clttiiTfe 


V';^ftl(  SAMPLE 


sif!f;Ei(/GkAru;x 


a*'  |focL4rbii'we.I.i'lnJl" 


4oWjiii;itma]|jfo^ 


all  liiol]fu^tl()ns' riro ' , 
'Eivi^i|<|!jr^K'  l»i^O|ipaiii!iied  , 
vcpIkiI  (audio  tape), 
•  Jjijsifuctiphjr'  Illustpk; 
^^^od  with  a  ,sJi(lo;  ,  ;  '  1 
.wni^tui  Initructbis,' 
'are  used  only  when  tiley 
r  are  a  rcquircnitiiit  In;  : 
'    a  jo|/ar('?i  ■        . . 

Ci'  ,eicour|;cd  to 


provJdd  ;i:iji(ijl'dncc 
ncpaiiurv  I'or  client  to 
fOiiivMeMiltaak; 


> '    ^    "ft-,  V  •• 


a"|  general  "proocclurcj  arii 
,   indlcdted  for  systm  '* 
:(i:ee  hclow  lar'detaih)' 

all  In^tHictloiii  art;.  ■ 
•;■  .Riven' (ialiiijiycrk) 
.;-\[tcipeV.ii(iitru'etiop//. 

^lUii3iratcd;WitJiV'/'', 
pljfde,'-  iVof^'iiiiiiiied.'.- 
A/r^atiriab  \ 
.occas'sloiiaiiy . , 
duppieincnicd  wiih;' ,  V; 

■  .wrltiei)  mavorlal  .  '  ' ' 

c,  iiOt  apQcifled'  ,'  * 

.    ■  ,■','■■•.»' 
■ »  '  ■  ■  ^  ;  '■■  • 

d*, '.  eyal\jator^> enooi)rai;c()  to' 

.rijrpvide-ari'atiilancc 

■  ■  tO'.cpiiipldt)  the' ta:*!^ 


fJ.  procedures  well  Indi- 
;  \  catedV  purpose  "and 
'  iiiitoridlti  lita'led 

1).  prlfD;trily  wrhten- 
fii:]triictlon3f^applc- 
'  ■nieiiled' by  eviiu<Ugr\/ 
^"''e;^()ldllAio^^iJnJ■  •  ^ 
'  '''(ienoiutraiion  whiin  '' 


Rradlnf^,  V  v-i 

(I.  evoliidiph  ^iveminij'i'.l  j' 

to  cn^urq,  clkiii  kiiowj" 
■     how.voVhV'ljak  before; . 
he  JjcL^'ii'uii^vioi'k'^ 


4 


JHVS 


ciiiiJuiil;: 
'  iicui'iiij^ 


:.ijjriiii;  i>cheJiilc 


.    d,  work  .fa'i'furiiiaiiOi! 


COATS^  IJOflK  SAMIMJ'S 


SIII(]Klt/(;i(AFLKH' 


giviii  cqiul  wcii'jil 


2!)  m\:  laclori^-jipeci" 
of  S£i(ii|)lcii;  each 
Jilted 


f.  k'iiif,  (levelc)pu(l  on  a 
Ddtioncil  liaiilii^  diid 

■  Lions  via  d.iiiioi:  i;:ji:a 

Title  V]  i;rdiil 


i;.  t'lnpliasit)  Ig  on 
qiidtity  ordiciil 

■  ■  pirfniiiMDco  jiid 
t*iiii:*tiuil  product 

l)<  the  audio  vJijD.iI 
\w\\vm  dii'cclti  itic 
uUidiMil'  to  mm 
qiic^lion:^;  il  ahio 
\\ivc\:\u  Lliij  {iLiKltiil 
lo  i;i|;rul  the  uvalua- 
lop  fot'  porfonnaiico 
;;iioriii|i;  product 
licoi'iiij;  i:;  doiiL'  alUn' 
the  work  trample. i:; 
CoiiiplOLcd, 


a.  t)  KM] or'  cattf.oriLi:; ' 
of  oii-lliL'-'iob  ■ 
IxdiJviorii  drt  .' 
:ipi;<jil'idl  for  ol):iur^ 
valjcii  (icro;;ii  all 
work  ;:aiiiplcs 


(J.  uiiiplijijiii  on 
quality  of  fliii^jliiJ 
procliicl 


TOWKil 


[J.  eiii|jlM:ii:>  1:;  ufi  / 
qiialJly  of  fliiinluJ 
[jrodiici 


fiictorii  .■-pi'clfii:d; 
■   iMiio  for  individual 


a.  tew  work  pti  Iupiiumx' 

noua  br  indivlilu.j] 
:;aii,pU'ii 


ERIC 
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JRVS 


lime  intJliHles/llie 
.  i;'vii!p/of  .■InstrMiC- 
'/.^tiodi'f.op  the  wor'k 


0.  PdicJ  o(j  ,a  l-poHit 

developed  on  iOO' 
iliiiiiJvajUdued ' 
.  youth,  in  Phi  Id/ 


rniidoin  check  of 
Ituins  coii'paroil 
^  to  ;icorlnii  cpiiopj,) 

0,  ininiiiidl  use  of 


i^i:dl.u,  hiiiinl  Of! 
Jl'i  ^tivt.  nil, 


j:OA^rS  W3HL  SAMPLES. 


1j'  -tii/i'e  induden 
pi''»Ci^.iliii!(ii»l  in:,truc' 
.^ionV  fop  U,^  work 

c.  tiifics  arc  roporteil 
dlroctljf  to aludtdt; 
rdtiiifis  of  tJmo-; ' 

^  . .  pot  considered-  ' 
important  because 
work  a(jiii[)Jiini.  Iii 
iJi-'on  as  0  iTiiliiing/ 

lioi^'iis  beliiij  devel- 
oped  on  d  natioiul 
li^sis  and  fop 
spiicidl  popaldtions 
ttiroijpjrd  |j;;oi;'  n-ilCA 
Titlu  VI  iiPdrit 

cli«ck  all  Itbiita 
"R^liisi  critcpia 
I'ovidud 


SINflEn/GKAlTEX 


TOWER 


tiiiic  intcpvol 

varies  aj;  specified 
'fop  each  fiampl.c  in 

iiuinudl,  , . 

c.  rated  on  a'.  5-polnt 

J  ^developed  from 
'"'iitiidy  of  efiiploy- 
iittint  rc()ijlrcf!iui)tsV 
in.  RochealiiT,  liy 


■  ciiJ'*;  I.e.  inodcl- 
fonni:,  (iij);p.j(i,:;\ 
clc»  pp^litoil  fop 

f»   rated  on  H^poli^'i 
st.Mhj;  crilcpl.1 
')^;tL'piiiliiLMl  hy  job' 


check  '^11  Items 
/i|;dJnijt  ci'itepJd 
•  pr.ovided      '  .  ^ 


C'  tjofiie  uiic  iHiiJe  of 
.scoplni',  dldi.: 


f.  Tdled  on  5 'point" 

ilcdle;  iiorf:i:;  ^ 

lU'VdoDcd  Jti  .IlijCh., 


l>«  Hnie  IiicJndes  only 
amount  ^f  time  ■ 
neieaaary  to  coni- 

■  pletV  work. on  the 

• 

c»  rated  on  a  i-point 
'^cdlc;  norry , 
developed  ;dr  ICD, 
.  but  group  ii'ot , 
specif Jed    -  /  • 


J.  check  all  itefn:; 
i^l!dlnn  crlupld 
provided  ■ 


e.  cxiendve  usaJ  of 
traniipareiii  over" 


,     lloV(!l,0|lui|  ,lt  Id)' 
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COATS  W)HK  SmiE 


h\  wo; '  JmlMvlor 


ijiJ:.t.Tv,iUl()ii 


..... 

■  t 


c.  line:;  3-|)ouil  iMtiiif,, 
'    ■  systiTii  [or  mo^t  |^Qr-  . 
*  ;'  foiii.'iiicc!)  G^d 
.  ,  bL'jiJvior:Ji  poiiil:i  on 
cliMrly  (l(»fiiid 
iind  illustrated 

'  1 


lK   oxlLMiiiivc  ol)!;otv.ilio)i!;; 
riconliii|;  for  iinliviti-, 

■■  iipccific  tocioVu,, 
wiili»oll  i»ci-lomiiir:(i 
iiinl  J»i'lKivioi'  r'ni'dny 


a-*  :)t(Liiilaril  form;;  in*  ' 

^.fPrrGCOi'Jirii;;  ^ 

(jdily  okiTva^iofi  Mim 

viiiw;  tinal  rc|K/i^l. 


^SlfiGI-R/fiHAFLEX 


TOWER 


1),  work  khaviors  to  k' 
ohsLTVod  oiv  defined''. 

c'  ,u:]cs  b7poinl'rJliii[;  , 
.  -   :;y:4(;inj  ' points  on  ■ 
ricall:  arc  cloarly 
(icfind  for  iiiJivlJual 
porformanccri  and  ■ 
^    hchdVioriii  and 
c.ilo|;orics,  work  ■ 
klifivioi':!,  (ind  ratiiij; 

Iroiii  Univi:r:;ity  vi 
Hijicotisi^Slont 
cuiili'linc,';  and  )■ 
.  ;itn',i;ciil.iofip 

d.  ■  fr(i(|iJtMil  ohscrvaliun 
lL;;:;«j'j;i!!ili:d,  i\m:\ 
Ui  'pi\iV/iii!j  fur  ■ 

-  ■*  /;l;:;(:i'Viitifti[i:'i  dL'i*o:;;i 
.ill  SiiifiplCG-    '  / ' 


ti.  ^itji'iKljrdtfoniii;  iiicJudoil 

jnli!n?::l.  itifllciflly, 
mi;]  pi:rloni^.inrc.  r.iLiiii'.^ 

r''..,iiiiiii.i]  hkx:.  ''ii^i:i;,.v..,,  „ 


h.  work  belikivior:;  to  lie 
^"obaiTVcd  urc*  'cfincd 

c,  ;u:iL5'Vpoif)t  roting.  ■ 
'  i;y:;tciiii  \\m\i>  on. scale 
nul'.clcarly  defined  for 
indivrjual  pcrforiBoncca 
and  behaviors .  ^' 


/rr'jiicnl  r>b'jciv,niuii 

providud  f')i'  ob;;ervj- 
[iuw'j  Oh  oacit  [iompk* 


ti.  ViiUiiifard  foms  inchideJ 
*  '  ■'  lor  i'nt'.Tf.:;!  ralini;; 

:^  (.t:rtori!Ui;C()  j'alini;;  .  . 

,  |.  Htii'l  l^i-bavior  rjlii)|;; 
..  tili)0  iiifaij^«!S' piclurc 

'  '  intiM'cGt  U'5t 


b.  ,  viork  bohaviorn  tiol    ^ ' 
\  specifically  ViJini'd " 

c,  unos  5-poiut  ralihj; 
.r.yslcia;  poinls-girscale 

' .  not  Clearly  dct  iricd  for 
•  Indivlliiial  piu'lurr-iOnciiii 
and  behaviors  ^  ■ 


d/  frotpiont  obncmiitMr; 
are  not  cinpll.^isi'cd  . 


a.  standard  fyriT  included 
for,  altrnJ^iri'  and  i-unc 
luality;  votalicnii" 
cvaluJti'oiVl't'poK; 
■perfomancc  suniinjry 


COATS  woiiK  m\m 


7,  l<'i'|>iii'ltiii', 

Cilll. 

,i.    Iiit'lis  (cunl.) 


I'iinl  i . 
Iiii'iiiit 


ERIC 


inchi'lo::  rMiiUiif,  of 
[HM'Tiji'ii^'iiuH^  on 
:;:iiiipU»,s;  rownoinled 
M'Kfi  nnl  Ntiniidle; 
chiton;;,! VI*  wriUfii 
co;i:i'ionti.'  on  poVfuru- 
ijdor  nad  l<olrjvlor 


a,  (Instructor  Hciynp, . 
Poi'fii)  for  jMl  iiif, 
Idtik  iKirfoniMfico 
,iinl  |)iOiliu:U!;  fltiidanl  ^ 

'  ^  /Mlf;V-i.T  SlirfjL  ,111(1 

-     liistriiclop  H.itiiip, 
:  't'^iin'iiiM  .ire  p^'inlcd 
\i]rM  to  Ji.icli  on  .1  ^ 

'  V   |l;i|)(?t'  foe  (Mcli  work 
Jjni.iplu;  for  vjork 
■*''^i:h.-ivioi^iMliiip^ 
•  5(liHi:iviui'  fl!i!i(tv.it:lnn 
lonii) 


111); 

\ 


t).  ti(iiii|niloi'izeil 
foriii.it       it'l  in- 
cludti:;,  coiii|MraLlvc 
(1,1  r.i  tMi  wor('  :;,iiit|ilh 
piM'roriiiiincc  ar.  r.UcJ 

loi-;  ilifClcully;  iii- 

tir;i';  and  oHht 
IfiaofM  !:ucli  a:;  i^n- 
niiUs  on  ini!iv,ldiial 
IyA)\  vitliiirwoi'k 
s,i!ii|)k»:..  Also  iiiclihVs 
^.iiiii'Mcics  III  ttdiavior- 


TOHER 


/ 


iitjrr,)livo  ri)ui'tfi»ciiil'Hl 


li,  |irliii/jrily,r,loh.'il 
iMlliii'..,  |i(M':;oiLil 
con[,irl  wilh  ofMiir.ijlur 

rt'i:iiiii:ii(Mi'!(!j 
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7.,  hi'i  Mij; 
i:oiil< 

1*.  I'iJMl  roi^orl 
fiiniui  -  colli* 


fi.  iniliiy 

,1.  voiMlioii'^l. 
rxiiloraljoi) 


JEVS 


(1.  ^iidilnd  ttpiKjpliinil^; 
HJinpJes  lend  lo  bii 
dli!Jlpai:t 


b.  Iiirjily  rolalcil  lo  HOT; 
\iuk  iTCddlli  ol  joli:.; 

CiiiiTiiinro  ni:n  pm>i:  


COATS  WORK  SAMPI.KS 


■^dluc  n  0  fop  cxjildiid- 

A,  r.lutlcnt  ll.dhook  is 
I'lroviilnl  to  holp  llio 
t:\k\\[  iiitci'iirol 
■  jiul  .ilUi:h  mmw^ ; 
to  lii.s  or  liiir  c)i/p  • 

disciitiiiioii  yitli 

dp  iiidividuui  iMsi:; 
it;  rcouiiiwcndcd 


a.  t!)itoii:;ivu  mmui  oi 
oi:cnp'Uion<il  iaforina 
lion  jipovidod  to 
uliont;  liinicifii: 
Imsic  and  iiiti)riiiudidt< 
'k'Vul  [)cii'())'iiMiif:i: 

m  he  ppt'iici'iir 
od  top  aioiilG  wichini 
(o  explopc  juli 
iMPiilips  in  diffeppiit 

In  apppoxiiiMlcly  lOO" 
)oh:i  pt!pP(*Si:liU;d  III 
joli  l.itiiili-':>  of  10 
CDIITllHil.D  IHXl"  i'A<;i:  


SIN(;i*:R/Gll/il'LE)i 


a-  extensive  aiiipmil  ol  ' 
occii)witiuiiJl  inforination 
prciviJiid  lo  client, 


ofily^rnifdv  pclaled  lo 
llfjl';  ppi...iril'/  cpieiilcd 


■M 

V 


d.  CHpo;ied  to  a  vjrlcty  ot 
vocational  orcja 


liiiiilrd  p-iiiiif^  ol  rulitel 
jubiii^'iiol  bii'jil.y  rcl.»uM 
to' HOT;  prinarily 


vjiir.iliuii.)l 
ircomiciililioiin 


iilill?,al  inn 


'L  ri'SfMi'cli 
■  cvidonco 


M'lWciiilil'ionQ 


(  * 


I  I 


COATS  WORK  mm.^    '  s\mm/(mm 


li'diiiiiip,  iind  job 
[iloccinoiit  , 


c.  nrinilcJ  lownrJ 
'cr)iin:;clor  jijj' 


d.  Iii|',lily  par-itivo  • 


f 
I 


4 


l>.  worl:  sniii|ilo^;  jobs  ^ 
^;     wilJiiri  Ncli  joh  Fiiifiily 
nrf.M  t:l,o:;(!li»n!l.itMil  iii 
*   the  l)f)T;  oi'i(Mlril  to 
'        h\H!iii!^;  or  "joli 
pl^icnini'iil, 

■•  *■  .  •  ■ 

c»  coiin:;nlor  mvolvciiiriiit 
In  [irf)C(;;:.'i  TccoiiiiiifKulnil 
bill"  110 1  lioco.iriary 

(I.  Idpjily  [lOisitivn;  inns  I  ^ 
r.ouiiiUy  ik'volnj)Oil 
sysloinwv.iilnhk 


r'.  dntw  if:  rf^popkid  lo  liin 
■clil'iil  nil  Ills  or  ficr 
imisl  "r^iicocr.iifiil  apli- 
Ititlrij  foi'  rocnivinp, 
iiiCom'itiaii,  mwUi 
rAv;\{oi\k[y  for  |n.'0- 
^ir^nlnj;  inloriiMlion, 
'iml  iMiuls-nii  nkills; 

'U-nd  for  r.lnicluri)i(\ 
luluiv  Irorniiiji 
Jiitu.iliuhs  fur  ilio 
rlit'ni;  cilofjirics 
IiiunI  .nr  fri)iii  duild-  ^' 
furd'n  Stpuctnru  ul'  ;. 
Iiilnllccl  Undo)  (iiiil 
lV''rin;P  JoK  liilrhinp, 
oyslcifil,  t*inks  iiirlndcfl 
ill  lli'^work  s'i.iiiiplr  wni'u 


(coiiTi(iui;u  \\m 


lo  Irriiniin; 


c.  not  npoSificd 


u.  nunc 


b.  oriented, H/'tftininr,  ^ 


c.  ccain.'i'.'lor  iiivolvymr'nl 
in  proccf^r*  r^ecoiw-ondcd 

d»  ror^Mrdi  oviilrinn^  iri 


rHiyvnC'^l' 


ER!d78 


 I 
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V  \ 


11.  Ili  iliry  ,(ront)' 
rcLWiiciid.iuoiiij 


fi  iLill  <toyelo,])'ionl 


'1  "'f?;!'*'!''!;,  [ii^V-i^ 

j|>  triininj;  a\^u liable 
i\  Jiif'ijliJni 

'    ll.  .IdlloU  ljj) 


'  .    ■    '  ... 


COATS 'HORK  'ilAMPlJS.     ■   S\tiGEn/GRA^'d)(v  'v  VH  :S  %Hi/ 


coded  accord    it)  the 
■'  ,£^01  und  JHS  cdtegHea 
■■'pier  a  Luh-coplrdct  ' 

'■|iijJil6e,oiiil  a^iiced  ■ 
luvftl  '|^(;t'f|^'iiianil<j  ; 
'tatib  c^'bc  pro-> '  ■  j 

^  saledhlc  iikllliHitlrii). 


d,  foiip  tcclmlcdl 

will)  i:j||L«tbU:;lti:ii:iil  of 
/  .  ricillty  Jikl  iit'jiiiie 
of  :it()nddrdi;£cd  pre 
cuduri!:; '  ■; 


no 


''7'  < 


,  tecliiilciil 
vl.'Jt^  jviiiidbiyfo 

iiiuni  of  ffacility  iind  . 
maiiitcnanc'i!  o^stan- , 


1.    no  : 


'■■■••1 


t  • 


ERIC 
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10. '  CtiiT'Til  Slntus*. 

a,  ;i'/.illal)ilily 

a.  ov.iilnMii  only. to 

Si 

l.i>:ilili(.'r.  npprovcJ  liy 
U;;'1CS 

h.  of'[imiiinl'c,  cor>t 

1..'  $■  9,000.00 

to  r.rl  lip  .iyr>ti?r) 

c.  fiiUiro  drveiop'Hfiiit 

c,  iniJcr  'irtive  niGcarcli 

■  by  ilSTCfi;  clionfioi;  to  he 

!ii.itlc       on  enpirlral 

evidence 

•  V; 

4 

\ 

1  ' 

a)ATS  h'OHK  SAMPJ,i;S 
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iiVMi],'ililG  ihrniij'ji 
'^locril  iln.ilcrn  of  I'RliP, 

b,  ^0,000. 00  ■ 


c.  iincler  active  re.sciircli 
.  iiid,  (Icvolopmcnt; 
cliniii;(js  to  ho  ni^ule  , 
ba.intl  on  LMii[)l.rlroi 
evidence,  systcin 
|>urclii*ir»cr;t'  to  be 
involved  inTcse.*jrcli, 
.■ictivilien 


i 


lOEH/GiO'll'I.KX 

 — 


V(ji;i:i( 


li.  nv)iil,)|)lfr:,tliroi)pji 
^  rjir(|M!r/GMfl(»K- 


h.  $20,000. 00< 

■c, '  mm  aotjvo  dc'volo|)iii(;nt 
syslcni  purchasers  la'k, 
iiivolvcH  in  rf'iparcli 
acllvltirs. 


i.  civ.iil-ihln  l-tiroiifil)  irli 

•^.  $'j,oiio.flo 

c.  n(n(Ji.N'clo|'iii(iiii.)l  lit' 
•revision  .ictiviU' 
^  (ndirdlPil 


PREP   RESEi-^.RCH.  REPORTS 


IMDEX 


Volurhe'  1 


Nuir±)er  2" 


Nurobor  5 

Nurrber  6 

Nunber  7 

-Number  8 


E\Aaluation  and  Analysis  of  the  Clef f  Job  *' 
•   'Matchin-g  Systerrt*'  (JMS) 

The  Determination  of  Func-cional  Literacy 
Skills ■ (Living  Skills) 
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tmj>ioyamnt|  Attitudes 
keeping  interpretation  Prof  lie 


Kame: 


FORTANT 


Over  3  hundred  cr.ipicyers  across  3  s^te  described  iheir  recently  hired,  fired,  and  promoted  vN-orKers  In  Xcr^.s  of  the  36  attitudes 
on  the  Heporc  Form,  .  .  . 

Here's  what  rhe  e.nployers  meant  by  each  attitude.  F.nd  each  one  on  the  Report  Form.  Then,  read  i;s  'befinition  Pay  attention 
to  the  r.jmbers  in  .the  IMP  column  for  each  attitude.  Employers  rated  the  fmpoaance  of  each  attitude  from  0  to  100  (0  =  no: 
at  all  important.  TOO --.ost  important)  to  hiring,  firing  and  promoting.-  The  average  importance  to  all  employers  is  in  this  column. 


j  14.    ilMTEGHITY  -  Fair,  loyal,  honest  and  straightforwarcjfaction.  

15.     REACtiOiM  TO  IViiSTAKcS  -  Accepting  and  learning  fromvmistakes. 


16:  ■.  RATiC'i^iALITY  -  Sizing  up  siiuation^^^nd  pr>3dicting  the  effect  of  your  ections  in  them. ' 


17.     DISPOSITIOM  -  Showing  a  pleasant  orlunpleasant  attitude  toward  life  in  generai/work,. supervisors, 
and  co-workers.  ' 


13..     DE?E?iDABlLITY  -  Following  or  obeyir.g  rules,  regulations,  instructions,  direction^,  duties  and 
;  ■  '   ■   responsibiij^ties.  .■    '  '  ' 


19. 


TirJiE  GO'J■FOR^^ITY  -  Confo^i^Q  to  a  time  schedule  established  by.  the  empicyer. 


'2-0.    COlMCERrj  WITH  DETAILS  -  the  depth,  thorcugbness  and  completeness  ofwor=k  done- 


n^SPOrcSIBlLITY  -  Efficieptly  handling  materials,  equipment,  supplies-,  tools,  etc. 


22.  PERSISTENCE  -  SticKlng^a\vork  activity  until  its  com  pi  e  t  i  o  n . 

23.  ATT£?4^!V^!J|^SS  -  Paying  attention  to  a  work  activity 
fi^:  =— — .  .  '  '■  '■  


24.  CRGAriitATO3i\  -  Orgayzing  and''planning^  work  activity.   •  -  » 

25.  -REACJ!.Q^i'^0'SUPERV!SjO[\l     Reaaiipo  to  Having  work  judged,  criticized  cr  directed  by  others'. 


23..    C0jl^ERA!3^pQf\i  -  Helping  ^h^V/jtf-k  group  t<^-3chreve  &  . goals. 


Z7\    REACT!g[M:tO  CO-WORKgRS  -  Reactino^a  fellow  workers. 


^^:L'  ^^t^^W^^'-yff^'^^^         Aca>rately  ond  clearly  transmitting  infornation  to  others.' 


2^-    SOCJAL  jUOGErlEi\l|;    /jctirij^lin  ways  approvRd  of  byjv^£:lipw  workers 

on.      r»  irnc*M  n c ft« r».v/ ■     r^-   .  .  .     ,  .   .  '■  T  ~  ~ 


30;,    DEPET\!  g£NCY     Seeking  help  f ronp  .pr  relying  on  others  to  complete  fami^liaf^j^  tasks.;).)^ 


.3U    LEADERSHiP     Im^lvj^^'ncirg  "the  work;  group  tOiachieve/ilfe  work  goal's  in  a  pr q 3 e tor m / n ed .wa 
.  A^SEF.;i  VENESS  -  Star^cng  up  for  rVgh^s  [  \  ^  ^ 


X 


f2,     IPiiTIA'^iVE  -  Acting  on^own,  or  bja'fore  other  v/orkers,  ip'a  new  situation*. 


3^.    ADAPTABILITY  -  Adjusting  work  activity  to  nt-w  situations. 


€5.  '  ADVEMiJROUSNEgS- Seeking  new  knowledge,  skills  or  relationshigs.  '     '      *  -    ■  ,  ' 
•J      '  06.    CR E  A  »■  i  Vi  lY  4*  CorTilng  up  vAih  new  solutions  to  work  pr6blenn^;.or:j;nd;ifg  r>ew  ways  0.  doi.ng  thi ';g^^ 


V    COPYRlG'l^r  BY  PR£P,  INC. '1976.  ALL  RIGHTS  REGsRVEP 
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I- 


OVERALL  3ESULTS 


jt:itiicies  nri     v^eU  c  velopcdfcgs  rtwyr^tiv  pfomoiod  vjorkjri;  in  :hc  catcgorjos  or:  \up  to  5) 

.     ,     ■     *  •    '<it      '                      '     ■     "  . 
I  .   -  .  ji.  ■   o.  ,  ^.  


.5.. 


in  a"ici"  V  .  ney  :ir  •  rot  as  weH.dovelorje<i  and  po  .sioly  appro.,  n  t 

1,  -2.    V  3.   ; 


le  lovois  of  recently  rlrcd  worktr:,  in  the  ^reUs  of;  i<-p  :o  5) 


PEHSONAL  ?I{2LING 

15.     .R:2ACTI0>i"  TG 
■16.  RATION?.LITi 
17.  DI'SPOSITiaN- 


DSTAII,*  G.a'lENTAT'ION 

13..'     D=:?"2SDABiLJ:T.Y  «■  ■ 
.  19.  '-TIMS  CON:FD?MITi:' 

.20.      COMCSSH/WiTi;-  Diir AILS' 
2i'.  H2S?|^NSI^lLITr 

22-.   '  ?25s'iS;T  2!;cE 


23. 

ATTEMTIV2NESS 

ioCIA 

25. 

H£ ACTION  TO,SU 

?c:h7Isiok| 

26. 

COGPEPATIO^' 

...              .  ■      .    ■  ^ 

27. 

E£ACTION.\X,0  CO 

-//'0RKE5.S 

28. 

GQMMUNICATIGN 

29. 

SOCIAL  JODGEhS 

NT        •  1 

,  30. 

DEPEiiDEMCT 

31. 

LEADERSHIP 

.  32. 

ASSERTIVENESS 

ckanS 2  0  si e.v TA TIOK 

33. 

i>:i?rATjy3 

,34  . 

ADAPrADILITy 

'35. 

'.^.DVENTOHOUiJNiS 

*^     ■  •«  ■ 

36. 

ci?eativity'  '  • 

•  ■  ! 

D'e.TA 

0RI2;»TATI0r 

ORGANIZATION 

'4 

■  / 

■  ■.  "   ■  i 

j 

\   :   '  / 

•  .  i 

DiRECTlOMS;  .  / 

F       Fifir.g  Level 

=   Promoiioh  L.»\/el      "    ^  "• 
O  =  Iridividual's  Loy^i  >  ,  *  .  ^ 

"  •    '  .  '  ■ 

In  'ihe  j-irst  or  top  jex     blariks.  copy  the  •.. 
nurnbers  ©and.  names  of  attitddes.  \vhere 
"0".  is  above*  the  "P.'*.  Then,  cbpy-the  " 
numbers  and  names  of  attitudes  where 
the  "0"  is  on  the  "P".       -  • 

In  the"  second .  or  J-oitom  set  of  blanks, 
copy  the  number  and  names  .of  all 
attitude  Ci^e^ories  Where. the  '  0"  is  on  or- 
"below  the  -'F".       '  .    -  '  ^ . 
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bummiMiY  .OF    EDS  'jm 


DEI 

ia 

19 

20, 
21 
22. 
23, 


0    i::;TA  tig;;* 

Dl-:?  r.N'DADl'LIT  ^ 
SHS?0N'SI3ILirr 


9  ^ 


SOCIAL  0EI1:N'TATI0N 

r.Z  ACTION  TO  sapvN 
coo  ?r:r.ATIC.N 
REACTIOK   TC  C3-«KRS 
COMMtjyiCATIC^- 
SOCIAL  JUDG.-:yr^^A£ 
D 3  PENDENCY  ' 
LEADERSKIr- 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30, 

3"^ . 

3:^. 


^CHANC: 
33. 

35. 
36. 


ASSEirilVEN  i 


:  CRIZVTATIO:; 

i;-."iriATiYE 

ADA  PIAHILITV 


A  D  7  ■ 


'OUSN  E£ 


EA 117 IT Y 


DATA  ORIEN'TATIOK 
24  .      0I<GANIZA  TION 


7  0 
75 

63 

e  1 

79 
70 
68 
63 
6  1 

I  36 

I 

I 

50 

I  bit 

I  53 
2'4 


45 
45 


v-v.-'.ifjir Trftrr.otiOn  !»."..•,, 
t:\'r;        Mc.  .V  mucn  or  ■ 

7,'  above  :rie  jvtfa^^t- 
.  i.r.-^oiion  ievel. 


•  O  A.-"  -•  How  .Ti.my  levj 
you;  level  of  attitj 
.:^^v-:lopmenr  is  b^ljvv 
rccjntlv*  promotoci 
;vo  rigors'. 

VO'.iH  NEED"  =  GAP 
rriJ:.p!fed  by  the 
LTipioyer's  imporiance 
raring  for  an  attitude. 

^GHOUP*^EE^D•  =  The 

.ivcrage  GA/  'oi  the 
group  multiplied  by  the 
empioyer*?  importance 
raMng  for  an  attitude. 

Eo;.*'  allow  vou  to 
compare  '  and  select 
3tt:tuces  most  in  neec 
of  development. 


Df'RHCXiO.NS.  F--,rd  th>  5 
~  jfiit.  nurnoers  In  t^c• 
YOUR  NaE:C  3  =  .d  GRGu? 
.Nt^D  colu.'rn';.  3tjr::'~g 
•'^ich  the  largest  nury^^r^ 
copy  e)cr.  r^rrbor  into  ihc 

from  [no  top  oown. 
Ti-.ijr.,  .vriic  ir  r...r-Gcr 
i.-^d  name  of  :ne  ctiic^.-^;::. 


I  l^iDlVlDUAL  NEEOS 
I  Attitude' 


!ndjx 


GROUP  NEEDS 

A.iituce  , 
-/rcame 


.Meed 
<noex 
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JOS  ^  Lfr^'NO  r  ..:j)B  • 
AOVANC  r.G  OA  ' LvC'.^rlES 

:9  Time  ...ri..rr 

.  .  Persisio'ij.; 

T5  .Reactic^  lo  SjOcfV(S:on 

?^    ReaCliOn  to  C0•v^O^^:^'S 

30  ^Oepe  -.-^.7-07 
j3  Assert-.,orcis 

j6  Creativ.fy 
Organij2licr 


6  7 


70 
'7i> 


DHSCF?iPT5a^f  OF  EMPLOYEES 


S3 


?2  i  '^VHO-^HAVE  BEEN  PROhiOTED  OR  FIRED. 


JJ-j^oI^l  ^      I.MEAN  LEVE: 


'MDICA 


J© 


BY  circle! 


Firin-j 
Pro;n^t•i^n 


■I  mms:mrAs 

■-31 


EXPLA.MATICN  OF  CHART; 

33r  .;;raphi  bhow  levt^ls  which  bo>:  desorjbC  groups  at 
rt'crntjv  Hrod  and  i^.Tamoicd  cMj;vo, jy^Jes.  Tho  circle 
indicates  the  average  level  for  each  category. 

"  ^.  .  - 


61 


-L-34 


23  JOB  KEE-ING  JOB; 
ADVANCING  CATEGOprES 

'■^  Reaciion  :c  •V'£:■ir^e^ 
'  5  RaJionai 


J  i_ 


•4 

Oispos'i.o.-i 


'9 
•J 
?! 
23 
?3 
16 
?6 


2J 
3C 

3? 
33 
34 

36 
3  4 


Oepeno.'.nti'ity 
Time  Co.'^fofmiiyf 
Conce.T  w)(h  Dota.ib 
rlespors;Dii;:y 

A!lentivr-rnes3 

React. OP  to  5'jperv.:::on 

CoOpt:^:  en 

Reaction  to  C'.>-v.v.rkL?fs 
Corn.Tii,.  .-.niion 
Sccia!  Judtjerr^o-I 

Leacefsnip 
AsserTiveness  ' 
fnit:ar»ve 
Aaapracii  ly 
AavepfL.'Ct-sness 
C''eariv.»y 
•  Organuaiion 


"T~r 


i    i  I 


!     I  1 


J_J  L 


CATEGORY: 
K. 

15  ; 

16  

17.  

18.  

19.  

2Q. 

27.  

22.  

22.  

24.  

25.  

26. 

77  

23*.  

29.  

30.  

31.  

32  

33  

34.  


DiRECTiOlMS:  ,  

Using  the  label  inf  jrmation  on  page  2. 
mark  an  "X"  ct  each  "0"  Icvf  i  on  the 
graph  :o  the  left. 

Then,  check  all  caicgories  v.'here  the 
individual's  level  is  below  (0;  to  the 
left  or)  the  aversQc  level  of  recently 
fired  workers. 


'  FinaHv.  fill  in  the  boxes  below  with 
the  appropriate  nurr.ber  of  attitude 
categories; 


(  ^  ca:ci]ori^,1  on  or 
below  ihc  dvcracjj  !»fvel  of 
recent>/  fired  workers). 


categories  on  or 


I  36.. 

I  3C 


above  the  average  level. of 
recently  promoted*"  work- 
ers). 


{  ^  or  categories  between 
:he  Tivcrage  level  of  recently 
fired  ond  promoted  v/ork- 
ere). 


ERLC 


S-ii   a  k  a  LttJi^^ 


.  purs,.  c:*P^  ;  jvv! 

ill    1.-   -ailsir-.j  iO 
,  fricnc!    -.rci  nu:..  ..jor 
•••  SI  ^cir.rj 
^iyjin^.L.  arc.  viii 
".vatch"  _j     TV  3'^ 
l.stenirf,    to  t,-:^: 


.5:5  or  Iit.-r 
•..  no  or  she; 
f:pm:T-.  unity 
irnp!oyers, 

rjdio  pn;. 


Jockif  ♦  a"t  ncvvvpapers  and 
mag3:*..\.;  —  all  id  r.uil  down  just 
wiiai     is  tha:  err.ployEirs  ciipect. 


On  ievc!  'd,  ;he  Conflg^ent  level, 
;he  objectives  vvir  .juide  him  or 
,  har  tQ^har'e  fee^lir.'jS  coout  actin; 
^.  in^cernin  .ways,  t  They 'I  I  also  give 
'  *W(m  or  her  a  chance  to  practice 
y/l;at  ne  cir  sh2  wil*  have  to  do  in 
lob  interviews -and  on  the  job. 


\  lob  inte 
/  A^tnaily, 


on  level  7,  the  Automatic 
icvei,  they'U  direct  him  cr  her  tO' 
go  out  into  the  v/c-rld  of  work  to 
try  OLt  what  has  bean  Teamed, 
to  find  out  what  wor'cs  and  what 
doesn't  and  to  polish  what  does. 


?2RSo:;al  ?eeii 


14. 

I  .^ITE3  /ITY 

*■ 

REACTION   TO'  ^.I:Sr 

AKES 

1  6  . 

RATIONALITY 

17. 

5lS?0SITIC!: 

DE'T^IL  ORIENTATION' 

'IS. 

DE PS Nj ABILITY 

,19. 

TIMS  ;:0t:?0  R.VITY 

'  20-. 

COiJCERS:   WITH  Djb'i' 

AILS 

,  ,21.  "''^ 

RESPONSIBILITY 

•-22. 

PERSISTENCE 

ATTENTIVEN'ESS 

SCCIA.I 

OBIHNTATIOt; 

.:,'25. 

P.EACTI-ON   TO  SU?E 

HVISI3N 

>  2  5 . 

COQPEi>  ATICi; 

'  27. 

REACTION  TO  -CO-^ 

ORKEFS  ' 

28. 

COMa^'MICATION 

29. 

SOCIAL  JUDGEriENT 

3.0. 

DE'PFIfDENCY 

31. 

LEAD2ESHI? 

32. 

ASSERIIVE^ESS 

CHANGE  ORIEMTATION 
.  '33.      I^'ITIATI  VE 

34.  '  ADAPTABILITY 

35.  ADVSKTUP0DSNES3 

36.  CREATI  VXT^r 


DATA  ORIENTATION 
2U.      ORG  AN'IZATION 


r 


\'OTE:  Tho  CLrriCL:!um  p.:ckuge  and  i.^arning  activity  mnps  are  needed  beyond  :riis  point  fo*. 
carry, ng  cvjt  the  prescribed  activi'^s.  The  suflested  ?eaf-nin^,  objectives  are  keyed  :o 
specific  liiarmng  actiwities  in  *he  ci^flbj^jlum  package. 


31 
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Uount  the  number 


of  X's 


in  each  column 
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-FACTION    ?0  XlSiA;: 

16. 

r.A';^:ON'ALI?Y 

DISPOSITION 

IL  c :?;:£N tattoo:  *  ^ 

13. 

j!::p:£xdabiii't^? 

19. 

Tl-rii  CONFORMITY 

20. 

COKCZRK   WITH   Di:  TAIIs^S 

21. 

?fES?0NSI3ILITY 

2  2. 

V  PEPSIST2NCE 

'  23. 

ATTEJJ-TIVENZSii  » 

SGCI 

AL  0  F.  lEWTATIOtJ 

25. 

REACTION  TO  5UPERV 

ISIOV 

26. 

GOOPERATION 

27. 

PEATTION  TO  ZO-AQ? 

KE&S 

23. 

COIIJIUNICATION 

2  9. 

SOCIAL  JUDGE.IE.N'T 

30. 

.  DEPENDENCY 

31. 

LEASEPSHIP 

32. 

ASSZRTIVEHESS 

CHAN'OS  OPIEN'TATION' 

INiriATIYE 

ADAPTA3ILIT1 

'  35- 

ADvENTUROaSNESS 

36^ 

CREATI  71  TY 

I  I 


DATA  »RIE:*TATI0^ 
24..  OEGANfZATI 


in  the  totals  here. 


An  X  in  0  coiumn  rr.L-3hs  the  atMude  is  at 
or  above  the  av-.'raije  level  of  recently 
hired  or  profT^.uted  workers  in  ;he  follovw*- 
ing  groups  of  i.'rripfovers. 

/  i»nrari>TrnitTTrnwaj» 

V  ^ 

Copy  into  ine  bUr.ks.  the  nann^:  of  ir.-j  employer 

group  v-'.ir.  thi?  !i.(;»cst  total  in  iwcn  i^zuon.  Gengr^p.^v 


r.^OGrfAr'HY: 
Soothern 
rVestorp 


I  I 


wMON  SIZE:                         .  ..1\DU5TRY: 

STATUS  *  ,  3;"njll  i;e5!.  man  50  worKc^i^*  Manut.itr urmg 

Ur.ton  Mec. um  (bO-250  wr;r^.>rij  '  Co  rm^r;.  car  ion. 

t\on-'Joion  Ljrg*'  lovtjr  250  ^.vorKLTsj      '  Constr^^cribn  • 


J. "lion  SiJp.ic 
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•  Transportation, 

ViCC 


;  ^ 


e«  icr  o  ther  inf  ormacion  ,  ac  civiti-^s  anc 
nal  ocudc^nt  organizations .  Txhes.e 

t:V4»ir  pri.TLary  goals  the  deve^oorrr£in c  v: 

eldt 


lid 


stuaencs  a: 


'.nerxcan  lif^GUt-crial  Art3  Stud^jnts  Associaticr.    (AI.A3A)  . 
Dis  crio'^^^ive  Educa  t        ^  C  lub3  of  America    (DECA,  ^ 
u t-u r e ' ''Ija r ra e r s  of  .Ame r x c a    ( F F A ) 
.  '       Futura  .^jiTiemakors  -of  America  (FrIA/HERO) 

^Future;^|ksineit3  Leaders  of  America  (FBLA). 
'phi  Be'^^».ami)d;\    (?3L)  '  .  * 

*  ■  ^Health  Occupat  1  JMs  of  ^\i^.ierica  UiOSA) 

\ .       ' Office  Ecucation  Association    iOEA)  ' 
Vocacxonal  Industrial  Clubs"  of  America  (VICA; 

Benefits  to  members  vary     however,   for  most  clubsftney  include 
che.  par ticipation  in  social  activities,   service  acrivi-ies, 
p^ojecrs  and  skills  expositions  and/or  compet itiohs .  Students- 
meet  and  v/ork  wi,ch{  leaders' from  industiry  and  the  .colnmuniry  a.^d 
participace  in  local,   state  and  nati'ona^i  conferences  and 
competicion.     Students  ar.e  provided^  with  opport-unities  and     ^  * 
activiries  to  increase  knowledge  of  specific  careers',  develop 
abilities  to  work  with  others,  develop  decision  making  skills  and 
become,  involved '  with  pro  j  ects  to  .  aid  one's  schooliand  community. 

• 

The  follow2.ng  is  a  listing  of  each  organization with  information 
on  hov;  to  contact  them  for  further  information,^ 
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VOCATIONAL  STUbZNT  GRGAI^jI ZATIONS 
-   DIRECTOR  OF  N.ATIONAL  OFFICES 


Mr*   rlG'/z  P..  Kenncr^ 
vPresident  and  Chairnd.n.of  the 
.Board  of  'Directors  c 
American  Industria^l  Ari:s  Student 
■    Association,   Inc.  (AIASA) 
1201'  16th  Street,  NN 
V^ashington^   D.C.   200  36 
202-^833-4211 


,Ms.  Mildred  Reel 
Executive  Direct or 
Future  i-Iomemakers  of 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a  /  K  o  rri  a     c  o  n  o  i  c  s 
Reiacac  Occupations  - 
(FHA/HER0)  ! 
2010  Massachusetts  Ave  NW 
Washington,   D.C.   '  20036 
202-833-1925 


Mr.   Harry  Applegat,^ 
ExecutiV'3  Director^fe.  v 
Distributive  Educa^^n  Clubs  oJ 

Amerii^n  (DECA) 
(HCSA) 

1903  Association ■ Drive'  ^ 
Res  ton,   VA     220  61 
703-860-5000       ^  ' 


Mr.   Edv7ard  D-  Miller 
President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  Anaricc 

Phi  Beta  Lanibda ,  Inc. 

(FBLA-PBL) 
"f.O.  Box  1747  -  Dulles- 
Washington,   D.C.    20041  • 
703-860-3324  •  / 


Mr.  Byroil  F.  Ravels 

Nationa^  .Advisor 

^Future  Farmers  .  of  America  (FFA) 

National  FFA  Center 

P.O.   Box  15160 

.Alo^xandria,  Va     22309^      ■  ,  ^ 

703.-3oO-S^600 


Ms .  Mora  Bennett  Smi  ih. 
Con tac c  Person 
Health  Occupations 
Students  of  Arr.e r ±c a^ 

Suite  7 

1601  Mi 11 town  Road 
V^ilmington,   DE  19608 

.  Ms  .   Dorothy  Gocdinan 
HjX  ecutive  Director 
Office  Education  Assoc.* 
(OEA) 

1120  Morse  Road  ' 
Columbus,   Ohio  43229 
614-888-5776 

Mr.   Larry  Johnson 
Executive  Director 
Vocational  Industrial 

Clubs  of  .  America  (VICA). 
P.O.   Box  300  0 
Leesburg,  VA  22075 
703-777-8810     \  ' 
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APPENDIXD 

-  .  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

IN  NEW  JERSEY  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
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DIR 


RECTORS. ;0F  SPJ-CIAL  MEEDS  InA^EW  JERsllY 
^-.REA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL'' gCHOpL^   \  t' 

'\^i?,81,  -   19  8  2     '  . 


The  zoilowmg  is  a  list  of  ^^c'i.ai  l^eeds  Directors  by  counry: 
ATLANTIC  COUNTJV-  *  V 


Aclantfc  County/  Vocacignal  Schbol  '  ^  \ 

Mays  Landing, 
609-625-2249 


Mays  Landing,   New  Jer         0  8  3  3  0  ^  ^ 


Joseph  ThOT.pson  -  s5p .   of  sbeci-jil  Needs  • 
B-ERGSN  COUNTY   " •  . 

Bergen  Ccuncy  Vocational  Schools    (.Speg:ial  Ne^ds) 
Rou-ce  4  6  and  Central  Avenue  "  ^ 

Teterooro,  New  Jersev  07602  '    ,    '         ■ •  ■ 

201-343-6000  ^  ,       '  ■  ' 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY  %  ^  ' 

3urlington|r  County  -Area  Vocacional-Technical  School 
fvoodlane  ,Road 

Mt:   Koliy,   Nev/  Jersev  .08060 

609-267-4226     '      ^      ^     •      .  "    *  ^  ' 

CAMDEN  COUNTY         '    '         ;  _  -     ■  '  ' 

"  ■  •  ■  ■* 

Camden  'Counuv  Area  Vocational-Technical  Sci^bol 
P.O.^^Box  #566  ,  ^  W 

Berlin-Cross  Revs  Road     -      ,  '  \  f 

S^ick'ierville ,  New  Jeri^ev  0S081 
609-767-7000  ^  '  ^ 

John  Troxall /•  Director  of  Special  Needs 

CAPE  >LAY  COUNTY  -  ^  ' 

■        ,      i  . 

Cape  May  County  Area  Vocat ioaai-Tecl;nical  School 
Cres-  Haven  Road 

Cape  May  Couri.  House,   Nev/  JLirsev  08  210 
609-465-3064 

^    Mr.   Hinek,   Director  of  Special  Needs 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Cur"iDecrland  County  ?irea  Vocational-Technical  Schocl 
R.D.   7,   Bridger.on  Avenue 
Bridgetown,  New  Jersev.  08302 
'  ^09--?51-9000 

■  Dan  Hepner,  Director  of  .Special  Needs 
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zsssx-  col^:ty  ,    ^, '  ■  '  * 

.Essiz^A  Councy  Vocacionai  and^.Technicai  High  .School 
520  Passaic  Avenue  ■ 
Wear  Caldwell,^ New  Jersev  07006 
201-575-7740     '  ^  . 

*  ^  (        ^  ( 

'Ralph  CaiderOxT.e  Jr ..y ^Sp^cial  Educatior.,  Coordinator 


CiOUCESTE?.  COUNTY 


Gloucester  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
.Tanyard 
Box^  1^S6 
Sewell , 
609-463-1445 


.Tanyard  Rcicid^'  Deptford  Two, 


Sewell,  New  Jersey  'Q,80^ 


xMrs.   Fran^ine  Grubb,   Director  of  Special  Needs 

HUDSON  COUNTY 

i^udsGn  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

2000  -  35th  Street:  0 

North  Bergen,   New  Jersev.   07  0  47 

201-854-3900  ext.    66,    68*  ^ 

ylERCER  COUNTY  ,' 

Mercer  Countv  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 
ARTHUR  R.    SYPEK  CENTE,R 
129  Bull  Run  Road 
-  Trencon,  New  Jersey  08638 
609-833-8012 

Stuart  J^isse  ,  Director  of  Special'  Nt^reds 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  WING 

-  MIDDEESEX  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
112  Rues  Lane 

East.  BrunswicK,  Nev/  Jersev  ^  08816 
201-257-7715        '  *   j  ^ 

Joseph  Colo:a;::o,   Diroccor  of  Speciax  Moods 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY    .  .  ^  ^ 


~   ^ 

Monmouth  County  Vocational  School  Distend 
DEPARTMENT  0?  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BLDC . 
West  End  Avenue 

Long  Branch,   New  Jersev  077-iO  4 
201-431-7942 


Direcuor         Special  Needs 


86  Z^^ 


DEPARTMENT  OV  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BLDG. 
537  Tiaton  Avenue 

Tincon  i'al^s.   New-  Jersev  C7724  * 
201-431-7^42  ■      ^  V 

^^"^gr&RRIS   COUNTY    -  •  '  .       \  "  ...^ 

Mprr-.s  County  Vocational-'Tecrfni^al .  Sch'Qol 
40  3  East  Main  Street 
Denville,   New  Jersey  (17^34" 
201-627-4500  ^"       '  ^ 

^    De.%iis  Nick,   Director  of  Special  Services  > 
•  ■    *  '  •» 

OCEAN  CO^^'MY       •  •      •    '  .  ./  . 

■  ■  -  ■■  '     '  —  *  • 

Ocean  County  Vocacional-Technical  School 

Toras  River  Center 

Old  Freehold  &  Bay  Lea  Roads 

Torus  River,   New  Jersey     0£7  53  ^ 

201-920-0057  '  \^ 

-    Joseph  Scelio,   Director  of  Special  Needs 

PASSAIC  C(^]TY 
 —  * 

Passaic  Coun£y  /Vocacional  and  pecnnical  High 
45  Reinhardt  Road 
^7aynci,   New  Jersey  07470' 
201-7SO-6000 

Franx,.  Martial^  Director  of  Special  Services 


SALEM  COUNTY 


Salem  Councy  Vocational  -  Technical  Schools' 
HENRYID.    YOUNG  >5(70CATIONAL  CENTER 
172  5)^lem-Wo9^town  Road  ■ 
Salem,  N^w.  Jersey  08079 
\^  6.09-935-7363 

RayiTioad  J.   Bielicki,   Direcccr  of  Special  Serv 

SOxMERSUS?  COUNTY  '  "  . 
 y 

Somerset  CouKty  Vocational  and  Technical  Scho 
^    ^Nlorth  Bridge  Street      Vogt  Drive  , 
Box  6350      V  r  * 

.dgev/ate;rv  Nev/  Jersey  05*807 
^26-8900 

Robert  Fishbein,  Director  of  Special' Services 
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SUSSEX  COUNTY 


Sussex  County  Area  Vocational  Techr.ical  Schools 
105  :iorth  Church  Road  i 
^pa.-wa,  New  Jersev  07S71 
•^Ol-BSS-eTDC, 

L 

Robert  Lbab- rdo ,   Direcrjor  of  Soecial  Needs 


UNICX  COUNTY 

iionax  ^^cnter 


Union  County  Tccnii-Lcal  Ins~itut:a  and  Voca^J 
'i'^7G  Rarita;^  Koad 
Scotch  Plair.s,   New  Jersev  07076 

201-839-2000  ^      '       '  . 

Nancv  Torr.evi,   Directc^r  of  Special  Needs 

WARREN  COUN^TY  .      '  ■ 

Yvarren  County  Area  Vocaricnal  -  Technical  School 
'        R.D.    #1,  Box   163  A 

Washington,  New  Jersey'  07382 
201-689-0122  ^  . 

Dire^:tor  of  Special  Needs 


New  Jersey  Department  of  .  Ed^'diation 
Voccxtional  Division  '  , 

Box  2019  .... 
Trenton^r  New  Jersev  0S60C  ^       ^  . 

609-292-5720    ••       *  ^        /  " 

John  Wanar  -  Director,   Bureau  of  Special  Needs  Prograr:. 
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.^FENDIX  e 


ModuL^  II 
Unit  11  - 


NEW  JESSEY'B  SCHOOL  TO  WOI^  UNKAGE" 
A  NEW  CAREER  CHOICE?  APPRENTICESHi? . 
"  TRAINING  - 124  OCCUR^TIONS 
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r 


ERIC 


CATION  (CO- O&J) 

.'a  progr;nn  ihnt  involves  the  ichool  iinci 
lUiuity  it.  prcpfiiing  youth  viwu  eniiy  Ilvi.'I 
dncf  rciiikd  iiii^ruciilin  lh'al  rontiibutes 
e  cniployohllityi)!  ilie  btudoFil, 


.^^.,A  program  coordinated 
^^''^i\l'^>r '^(itwecn  labor,  industry 

'  ■  pi^^^^^^  'paring  individuals 
' )  '  11  Jj'lll ' --K'  for  a  S[>ecifi'c  trade 
ir  or  craft. 


r'jHi  tliMir  APPRtNTICLSHIf*  TRAINING 
./.I  vJiilf:  btjji  in  high  sf  hoci!. 


l'I^^al,;^ll 

S.  OAVID  BRANDT   (^AMDI  N 

JACK  BAGAN   SALl.M 

ANNE  S.  PfLL.MAi-^  :*   MIODI  [.Si  v 

RUTR  H:  MANCUSO  GLOUCESTI.fi 

E.  CONSTANCE  MONTGOMEHY  fvU)nRlS 

KATHERiNt  NEUBE«GER  '. .  MONMOUTH 

SONtA  B.  RUBY  . .  T   A  i  lA-N  i  IC 

SUSAN  N.WILSON  ^   MERCliR 

nOUEirrJ.WOLfENSARGER  UNION 

/ 

FtU-DG.UURKE 

I  f*omfni:,5iofi(M  of  t  ilucntion 

hx  OfJicicj 
T.  EDVVaRD  HOLLANDER 

Ch.tihU'llu- of  Hifjhei  hlui'rilidh 

m 

H^Or»  10  WORK  itHdAa 

!  ■ 

.  F.of  (HQrv  itiforinjtion,  p!(\isr  writr  or  roll. 

Ni;w  Jiirsoy  tk'jinr  tniOHt  of  Educfiiion 
Diwision  of  VociJlioMdl  Educdtion 
and  Career  Preparation 
SCHOOL-TO  WORK  LINKAGE  PROJECT 

f'iiliOX  201D  ^ 
'  \  2.?r)WL-STSIATESrHEt,T 

TRrNTON,  NEW  jrHSEYOi^Wb  ' 

-  •  •'■  {GOf))  ^O'/CMl!)      '  : 


EKLC 


1^.;^-. -'  ..-^ 


The  demjml  for  skilled  wotkas  is  incroniiin'j 
more  raiiidly  than  the  supply.  This  need  for 
^  hfjjhly  iiriiiiOil  workusiili':  (»nViii(|inc  '  ',Mn(]ly 
marc  iriiport.'inilu  our  fccoiioT.y. 


A  pi(a'(!ii  iiidhoi.l  ul  tfaiiiing  liiyhly  skillal  wuikers 
lb  thmiin .  loifii^li/L'fl  (III  ltii:-|oh  .ifiiiniii;; 
/'♦'^nFNllcrElill'  Liiliclliiit('(ISl.;"Uodj,,lnLM... 
.lie.  :i(ii.i()Xiin<iti'lv  !)iK)  oi;ni[iKloii''  ^'\'\C\  or::  Iimiiil'iI 
llifuuyh  ap[ii('ji:i('rsl)i}),    AFf'RFNTlCESillP  i:,  a 
rinjibivKid  |;f()(j;,ii!i  1)1  the  Buu-jii  of  Appieiiiirrsliifi  ' 
<iiuj  li()ifiii];j  (H/\ri,  IJiiiliKl  t)e[)/;in(';)i 
Lihor,  (lt':ii()iir(l  to  \m\i\i:  miAiml  u/iining  ihroiKih  - 
fiill  fimr  ci:]()luvinf:nl  of  tml-ul-sclionl  ymiih  Iby^'ii 
(if  [HJiMi|-ol[l(;i,  '  '  * 

Ci^OPlHAllVL  VOCATIONAL  tDUCATIOi\l     ii  r\ 
()ioyii)m  uf  \/uc.)iin(i:il  aliicalioii  fof  indwidti.ilsdiiLjb 
and'uldi'f,  wliich  iJtmvi  a  jjupil  to  sijend  hsil  timejin 
bchuul  and  luill  tiiiio  on  the  jub  uodi'i  Ific  sii|Mvi:i(,jn 
ol    i;n)f>!oyi.'(  ,iiul  ilit  i^dmol.  A  icIiitHl  cli'/>  ^avc^  U 
,1^  lliL  |ji)tl-jL'  b:i\M;ijl  vtiool  (10(1  piiiUiCji  Vai'k'ix-  ' 
pl'Ili'IlCiV  \\ 

f 

An  API'HCNTICL-  is:i  u^iirvji"  in  d  skdk-d  cf  d(,  The  - 
APPRFK'llCESH!!'  \mm\  ronihiin  pioiji^^^ivf  ofi 
Ihu  |ol)  tuiiiiiKi      li'liiicd  cl;ix'ioaii)  ifi:;JaM  noii,  Ai 
ifu;  aKiijjIciiuii  (i|  ilu:  iijimno  pciiod  appiinlice 
bccomi'ii  a  sktllud  adluviiikt'i.  ,  - 

Tfic  m  JERSEY  APPRtNTICFSfilP  TRAINING 

pKK)i,!ili  IS  i)  i.OwjvMlive  pif'jfj:-',  iiliil/iil'.j 

lliC;  ii'»uidii).j|r;f  f.'florl:*  dI  l,ihiir,  iiid;iSpy,  i  -a, 
iitid  crpiuic;  i(i:i'[i;su.''  Ill  ;ip[VO[|lit'^ni[).  If.jiiiifn]  ' 
v:nii!S  lioiii  1  m  [)Viai:>i:'"pf;iKlifi(|ootli(?t'iCiip;ilion. 


B.'Q.uy:  (if  thr  :,iinikjiili('s  l)/^vi;i(!  COUPEHATIVt, '| 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCAliqN'and  APPRENTICESHIP,  ' 
the  STATE  OF  NfcW  JERSEY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  , 
EDI)L/\TI0N  SCHyOL-TO'WOHK  LINKAGE  PRQ-^ 
JECl  has  hi'i'ii  d;;siytiLd  lo  j«roi/idi!  \\y  Itaisfj'!  betwijeii 
(he  ediicaiiohJ  woik  ux[)Oiieiicub  ol  sindcnis  in  Co-op 
prof|f(iiii5(in(lliitl  tiineeinplovinoiil  inaoiippruniiccshi^) 
pfiyinin  Mhn  (;i.'idii(iiin:i  Tb'  moyf.*   will  proviii;' 
Ufdil  li)(  ^vork  t'Xpiriuicfi  and  iLlii''d  iiisiiucfion 
and  cieali;  \\  mi^A\  ir;iii:,iiion  linm  $dioJ  to  work 


The  Coop  COORDINAfOR  iii  coopLM.ilion  vvilh  Ihi- 
APPHENIICE  COOIiDINn'OR  nil      '"i  Ih."  .ti- 

df'lll  lifipujliliri;  Vi'llh  llli.i.llU-:  Appiui!'  -'^jilp  ;'id 
Tiijiiiiiij  llii  Stall'  llqKn  tni 'I'i  of  f  ihiCjIion  [{^w 
MOM  ol  Voc,iliiir.;il  ((kM.itu.io  >ii:d  Ciiifi  f  iiViif'Vj(>i;:. 

•  crTTt:nTffAiNi;iJcn/'.rT,si'i:i;sorjs , 

•  n,iPit(jviQi)iiAirrYOFi.;!i',i; 

»  iFSSlABOIlHiillJuVF.l:  ' 

•  SOURCtOi-OUAilFIEDSUPtUVISOHb 

•  REDUCED  SUPFHViSOHYCOSIS 


.  PAIDIl,AHiJ|I,ii;EXI'l!ilf-.lCL 

•  PfiOGIiESSlVliWACEINCRFAiiFS 

•  FUTUliE  JOB  SECURITY 

•  OPPORTUfJITV  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

t  liFLATFfiCLnSSItOOMINSTRUCTlOM 


apprenticeship  offers: 

•  lfOCALI'EOi'LETnAi'f)|:D 
FOR  LOCAl  INDUSTRY 


.  ifvipnovEf>cn:/,MUMiTY- 

\      SCIIOOE  RELATIONSHIPS 


Chac  are  populai:  with 


AIR  CCNDIIIONING  yiCViANiC  • 
(av.c-:  service,  specialty  sr.ops) 

ALA?M  OPH.'UTOR 

A5SE>SLY -technicia:;.  ^ 

(ofiice  ni^chines) 

•  AUTC/'.0BILE-3CDY  REPAIRER 
(auLO  service) ' 

.AUTOMOBILE  MECHA^Ni; 
(auto  service) 


r.  .idiinc'-learnc; 
CODE 

,:£i-oio 


124  OLC'.ipntior.'i. 
:s." 


LENGTH  OF  n??RENT.I.,E£HIP 
2,^00  houra/lVvea; 


/ 


^533 


162-010- 
.:61-0i0. 


AUTOM0BIL£-KADL\TOR  >IECHANIC 
(auto 'service,  specialty  shops) 

AUTOMOTIVE  COOLING  SYSTEM  DLaGNOSTIC  620 
TECriNIClAN  (auto  service,  specialty  shops) 

BAK£R  (bake  products) 
^   BAKZR,  PIZZA  (hotel  &  rest.) 
3AJ3ER  (pers.  service)  . 
BOILER  OPERATOR  (any  industry) 

BRICKLAYER  (const.)       ,  ,  p 

[ 

BUTCHER,  ALL  AROU^H)  .  ! 

I 

CA3iNET>LU<ER  (woodworking)  j 
CAJIERA  REPAIRER  (photographic  equi^) 
CAP3URET0R  yiECHfL-^NICJ^  (auto  service; 

c:ie:-iic.\l-e>;gineer:ng  technician 
chemical  laboratory  technician 
c^in-:<acnin£  service  repaip^r 

CO^I?UT-R-?ERI?:iEPuU.-EQUI?MENT 
OPEPATOR  (clerical)    data  processing 

COOK  (any  indui^try) 
^      DECOP--MOR  (any-  ir. dust ry) 

DENTAL  ASSISTAJnT  (nedical  service). 

DEN*TAL  CEP^^y.lST  'n-.ecical  service)^ 

ERLC 


S07. 331-010 


620.261-010 
620.331-010 
261-580 


2,000  hours ;i  year 

3,0Q^lhours/4  years 

8,000  hours /4  y^ars 
^    4,000  hours/ 2  years      '  f 
'  '    4,00.0  hours/2  years 


6,000  hou^s/3  years  i 

313. j81-010 

./ 

6,000  hours/ 3  years  1 

4,000  hour3/2  years  | 

950.382-010 

8,000  hour5/4*years  ^ 

361. 331-018 

6,000  hour5/3  years  / 

525.381-014 

6,000  hours/3  years  / 

660.280-010  . 

8,000  houxs/4  years; 

714.281-014 

4,000  hour5/2  year^ 

620.281-034 

008.261-010 

022.261-010 

5, 000. hours/2  1/2 'years 

639-2S1-014 

6,000.  hours/ 3  years  • 

213.382-010 

2,00^,hours/l  year 

315.361-010  • 

6,000  hours/ 3  years 

298.381-010 

079.371-010 

2 ,000  hours/l  year 

712.281-010- 

6,000  hours/ 3  years 

304 

^DENTAli  LABOR^-^.TORY  TECrLN'l^IAN  712.381-018 

{nadical  service)   '                       '  ^  ^ 

dicta::in^g-tr.-:\'Scri3in'G~machin.e 

servicer     '  '  633 

DIESE^  yJLCVJ^lilC  (any  infiustry)   '  625 

DIRECTOR,  FUNERAL  (personal  servicG) '  187 

DISPLAY  DESIGNER  •  .  ^  "  142 
DISPLAYER,  MERCHANDISE  (retai-l'4rade),  293 

ijRAETER,  ARCHITECTURAL                      .  -001, 

DRAFTER,   COM>ERCiAL  017, 

^        ,  ...... 

jRESSMAKI;r  (any  industry)  .  785, 

i  ■  '  . 

r.RY  CLEANER     (clean  &  dye)  362. 

DRY-WALL  APPLICATOR  (const)-^''  r  S42, 

::lectrical-appliance  repairer  '  723. 

ELECTRICAL-APPLIANCE  SERVICER  '  327. 

ELECTRIC  LAM  (any  industir/)  824. 

ELECTRICAN,  AUTOMOTIVE  (auto  serv)  825. 

'ELECTROMEDICAL-EQUIPMENT  REPAIRER  .  729.. 


6,000  hours/3  years 


^FLECTRONIC-SALES-AND^SERVICE  TECHNICLAJ7  828. 


•-j-1ergency  medical*  technicl\n 

'■:n'virgx:^1£NTal  con'trol  system 
installer  servicer 
?ilm  developer 

film  laboratory  technician  i 

fXpOR  COVERING  LAYER 
FLO?^  DESIGNER 
FRONT  END  MECH.A.NIC 
rjEL  INJECTION  .SERVICER 


079. 

637. 
976. 
976. 
622. 
142. 
620. 
525. 


.281-014 
.2^1-010 
.167-030 
.031-010 
.081-010 
,261-010 
,261-025 
,361-010 
382-014 
681-010 

381-  ^10 
261-010 
261-010 
281-022 
281-030 
251.010 

374-O10 

261-014 

382-  018 
331-010 
381-026 
081-010 
231-033 
281-022 

305 


3,000  ncurs/4  ye 


ars 


^    3  ,-000  hours /4  years 


6,000  hours/3  years 
4,000  hours/2  years 

6,000  hours/3  yciars 
8,000  hours/4  years 
4,000  hours/2  years 
4,000  hours/2  years 
-8,000  hours/4  years 
6,000  hours/ 3  years 

6,000  hours/3  years 
■6,000  hours/3  years 

6,000  hpurs/3  years 

2,000  hours/l  year 
>8,00C  hcurs/4  years 

4,000  hours/2  veafs 


rJK-NACE  ISSTALLivR  ANl!)  R'£PAIR£rv, 
HOT  AIR  r 

fur-n'ituaE  designer 

r 

FuiOiXpiRE  FINISHER  (woodvorking) 
?-::<NITURE  UPHOLSTER      '  • 
GLASS  BLOWER 

1 

GI.AZIEK 

GR.^i*HIC  DESIGNER  •  / 

H0RT^5:bXTL^IST  ' 

INTERIOR  DESIGNER  ^ 

JEWELER  (jewelry) 

LAIO^SCAFE  GARDNER  (agric.) 

LEGAL  SECRETARY  (clerical) 

LOCKSMITH 

yACHINE  OPERA.TOR  I 
.  MACHINIST- (mach-  shop) 
>L^CHXNI3T,  AUTOMOTIVE 
MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 
MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  ■   .  . 

/xECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  T'iCKNiCIA;^ 
MEDICAL  SECRETARY 
MKTEROLOGIST 

MOTORCYCLE  REPAIRER  (autio.  serv.) 
NEON  SIGN  SERVICER 

(/ 

NUMERICAL- CONTROL  MACHINE  OPERATOR 
(n:achine  shop) 

rrjRSE  AIDE/NTJRSING  ASSISTANT 


869.281-010 
142.061--022 
7.53^3S1-?010 
780.381-018 
72,2.681-010 
Sb5.3Sl-0lj 
141.061-018 
040.061-038 
142.051-014 
700.281-010 
408.161-010 
201.362-010 
709; 281-010 
616 • 360-013  , 
600.280-022 
600. 280-034 
600.280-042 
6^;8.281-014 
007'.16'l-026 
.201.362-014 
025.062-010 
.  620.251-054 
824.231-018 

609.662-010 
355.674-014 


6,000  hours /3  years 

6,000  hours/3  years 
8,000  houis/4  yefars 
8,000  hours/4 -years 
6  ,000  hours/ 3  yo'.  rs 
10,000  hours /5  years 


5,000  hours/2  1/2  years 
8,000  hours/4  years 
2,000  hours/1  year 
8,000  hours/4  years  . 

8,000  hours/4  years 
^8,000  hours /4  years 
8,000  hours/A  years;  • 
8,000  hours/4  years 

.i  r' 

2 ,000  hours/1  year 
4  ,000  :hour.s/2  years 
6,000  hours/3  years 
10,000  hours/5  years 

8,,  000  hours/4  years  • 
2,000  hours/1  year 
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36  2 

.!:81-018 

GPTICL^:?  (o-^ti^ni-^sood;   rec.   tr . )  • 

"16 

.280-003 

4,000 

hours/2 

years 

OFFSET  .PRSSS  C?Z?^\TQR^l  {princO 

651 

.432-010  ■'*, 

1  r  8^000 

hours /4'^ears 

^ORTHODONTIC  7EC".INICL\N  (-:ed;  ijarv) 

,  788, 

,261-010 

VRTHOTICS  T£GK>;iCIAN 

712 

.381-034 

2,000 

::0ur3/l 

year 

?A INTER  (const.)  ^ 

.3S1-010  I 

6.000 

hours/ 3 

•years 

PAINTER,  HAND  (^ny  inju^^cry)         j  * 

97G, 

.331-010  ' 

6,000  hours/3 

years 

r'A  i  i  h:^,:_t/iJ^KiLR      \.  wo  0  c  ; 

H  n 

651, 

. 231-022 

10,000 

hours /5 

years 

PHOTOENGRAVER  (print.   &  pub.) 

971, 

.381-022 

10,000 

hours/5 

'vcars 

r-HOtOGRAPHER,   STILt  (professional) 

143, 

.062-030 

Jj^6,000 

hours/ 3 

years 

I'r^U  iU(jK-n.rH.lC  i-Qb  iPMiiNT  MAINTENANCE 

TECHNICIAN 

'  7 14 . 

.281-026 

6,000 

hcurs/3 

PHOTOGRAPUXC  EOJIPMENT  TECHNICIAN 

71A. 

.281-022  • 

6., 000  hours/ 3 

years 

PIANO  TUN£R  (any  industry.) 

730. 

.361-010 

PIPEFITTER  (const.) 

862. 

,381-018     *  ' 

3r,ooo 

hours/ 4 

years 

/L.\STIC  TOOL  yj^^R  (mach.  shop) 

601. 

.381-026 

3,000 

hours/4' 

years 

?LU:i3ER  (const.) 

'862.^381-030 

10,000 

hcurs/5 

years 

•PNEUMATIC'  TOOL  REPAIRER 

630. 

,231-010 

-  3,000 

hour3/4 

years 

-PODIATRIC  ASSISTiJ^T  «1 

079. 

,374-018 

y 

POWERHOUSE  MEC;!ANIC 

• 

631. 

261-014 

S,000 

hours /4 

years 

.?ROGR.\:iER,.  BUSINESS 

020. 

162-014 

4,000 

hours/ 2 

years 

-.^UALITY  CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 

012. 

261-014 

*  4,000 

hours/2yGars 

?^\DIO  :-lECHA.NIC 

823. 

261-018 

8,000 

hours/4 

years 

PECREA.TIONAL  VEHICLE  MECK.-^IC 

620. 

(231-087 

8,000 

hours/4 • 

years 

trans,  equip.)              .  ^  ' 

ri;:.? RIGEPJiTICN  MECHAJnIC   (any  industry) 

637. 

261-026 

6,000 

hour3/3 

years 

"£?a:R£R,  WEtJING  equi?.>!e:;t 

626. 

381-022 

94 
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•    .  rj:?RCDU':T:ci?i  tzc>:nician 

:<  OrZR  (connt) 

.;.i-ZS?ERSC:^,  ?A.v7S"  (ret.  nr.'; 
vhloe.  tr.) 

S>:?cVICZ  M£C}L\.NIC   (auzo .  mfg.) 

"SZUTNG  MACHINE  RZPAIRER 

S:iZET  METAL  WORKER  (any  industry) 

^  SHOEIIAKER,   CUSTOM  (boot  S  shoe) 

SHOP  , TAILOR  (sarr-ient;  ret.  tr.) 

SMALL  EN^GIXE  MECHANIC  (any  industry') 

TAPE  RECORDER  REPAIRER  (any  industry) 

.    TELEVISION- &  RADIO'  REPAIRER 

^      TELEVISION  CABLE  INSTALLER 

TJOL  &  DIE  MAKER  (inach.  shop) 

TOOL  GRINDER  I  (any  industry) 

TRACTOR  :^CH.A:;IC  (ai\to,.  serv.) 

TRANSMISSION  MJICKANIC  (auto  serv. 
s:^ecialty  shops) 

TREE  SURGEON  (agric;) 

TRUCK  BODY  BUILDER  (auto,  serv.) 

TlNE-uP  MECK^^'IC  (autd.  serv.) 

WASTE.  TRiLATMZNT  OPERATOR  (chem.) 

WATCH  REPAIRER  (clock  &  watch) 

WELDER,  COMBINATION  (welding) 

3UILDING  >LAINT£N~^IC£  SERVICER  . 
REPAIRER 

J      VE:rDI>;G  M-.CHINE  REPAIRER 


976.361-010 
Sc6.3Sl-0i0 

.£7  5.337-062  • 
•  SO?'.  3S1-022 
639.28.-018 
30^.281-010 
788.381-014 

735.361-  022 
625.281-034 
720.2'S1-Cft4 

r 

720.281-018 
821.281-010 
601.28'0-0A6  * 
701.381-018 
620.281-058 

620.281-062 
408.181-010 
807.281-010 
62.0.251-066 

955.362-  014 
715.231-010 
819. -384. 010%^ 

899.331-010 
639.231-014 


6,000  hours/3  vears 
4 ,000  hours/2  years 

3,000  hours/4  years 

3,000  hours/A  ytnrs 

6 ,000 .hours/ 3  years 

8,000  hours/4  years 


8,000  hours /4  years 
8,000  houja/4  y^rs 
8,000  hours /U  years 


4,00G  hours/1  years 
6,000  hours/years 
8, '000  hours /4  years 

6,000  hours/3  vear^ 
§,000  hours/4  y^ars 
'6,000  hours/3  years 

4,000  hour3/2  y^ars 
6,000  hours/3  ye,-^r,s 
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APx^ENDIX  F 


NEW  JERSEY  S  MODEL  LINKAGE  PROJECT 


• 
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STATE.  OF' NEW  JERSEY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
225  West  State  Streec 
*Trenton,  New  Jersey     08  625  .  . 


.'•".ar^h  13,   19  SI 


-7 


Mr.   Lloyd  W..Tindall,   Pro j ect  Director  "  .  . 

Wisconsin  Vocational . Studies  Center  • 
964  Educational  Sciences  Building  *"        .    •  ' 

Madison,  Wisconsin     53706  -  • 

Dear  i-.JLoyd: 

•As  you  know,   zhe  New  Jersey  model  Linkage  Frojecc  got  off  to  a 
late  state  during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

The  two  pilot  counties  -.^.Middles'ex  and  Gloucester  electgfd  to  fo^"m 
three  sub-committees  thr'oug^*  which  they  would  attempf  to  . 
accomplish  the  goals  of  the  project.     These  sub-committees  wer^:'- 
1.       Identif icati^dn<j^f  Population 
'^-^       Resources  Identification 


Publici  tv 


Additional  sub-committees'^'are  vbeing  formed  as  the  need  arises. 

The  following  comments  are  in  response  to  the  questions 'yau^  as-ked 
regarding  t?ie  progress  and  develODment  of  the  project. 

1.       Progress  in  linkage  model  implementation:  ^ 

a.  The  2  pilot  counties  ha,ve  identified  key  people  in  each 
county  who  are  m.otivated  to  develop  and.  improve* 
linkages  amqng  agencies  serving  the  handicapped.  These 
county  commiutees  have  been  meeting  .orya  regular  basis  ■ 
-  there  fpurth  meeting  is  scheduled  f^r  the  rruonth  of 
March. 

b.  Each  cjoirimiutee  has  developed  data  on  tne  numbers  and 
types  of  handicapping  conditions  in  the  school-age 
population.     They  are  working  on  generating  young  adult 
population  data.  .  * 

_   c.       The  Middlesex  commicnea  kas  adopted  a  directory  of 

services  for  youtli  including  the  handicapped  that .  was 
.  deve^loped  by  another  agency  in^^^tj3^e---t5ounty .  The 
Gloucester  coitLmittee  -.s  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
•     directory  of  services, 

d.     V-Eoth  county  committees  have  had  Ueveral  publicity 
releases  on  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the 
^  project. 
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•  e .  ■      Beth  ccrjni'ttees  ara  working  cr.  identifying  gaps  in       ^  ■ 

services  uo  rhe  handicapped,  ^nd  obtaining  information 

J         on  exiL:cing  linkage  agreerr.en-cs  both  ac  rhe  ::itc.te  and  ^ 
^     local  level.                                               .         •  ^ 

PresenT:  stacus  of  linkage  plans:     BoLh  coninittees  are  .- 
proce>;dj.ng  slightly-  behind  schedule  due  to  ia  to  ^  ta i* t ing 
time  and -'the-  holiday  sc:;jaeduie .  *  * 

Success  of  the  linkage  model: 

a.  .      Getting  people  at  the  local  level  to  cormnunicate  and 

helping  each  committee  member  to  develop  a  greater 
awareness  of  Tihe  available  services  in  the  comjnunity. 

b.  Selection  of  committee  members  who  are  well  motivated 
and  accepting  of  the  project  and  who  have  maintained 
good  "attendance  records  at  Tihe  committee  meetings. 

c.  Generation  of  good  .publicity  for  the  project. 

d'.       Ability  of  nhe  committees  vto  work  through  existing 

structures  and  community  groups.  ' 

.e.       The  "high  lighting"  of  the  project  through  tv;o 

presentations:     One, -at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  Vocational  Education  Association  scheduled 
for  April;   and  the  other,  at  a  workshop  dealing  wi^h 
Coordination  of  Services  to  the  Handicapped  scheduled 
»    ■   f  or  May .  y  " .  ■  * 

Unresolved  problems: 

a.  Getting  data  on  numbers  of  out-of-school  and  older 
handicapped  adults  who  require  vocational  services. 

b.  Lack  of-  funds  for  printing  of  resource  directory .  ■ 

"c.       Uncertainty  as  to  the  priority  , the  public  may  assign  to 
•chis  type  of  project. 

Failures  of  che  linkage  model-:     None  ai:  this  time. 

•  Reccr.imendations  for  model  improvemenz  or  future  activities-: 

a.  'Iinccurage  committees  t:o  stay  wi"^  project  goals  and 

time  lines. 

.• 

b.  'Encourage  committees  to  place  more  effort  in  developing 
linkages  where  there  are  gaps  in' services. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  Tin 
March  15,.  198 


oe  necessary^  r.c  allot  mora  tiir.e  for  the 
ecion  of  the  oroi ect »  \ 


Investigate  sources  of  addicional  funding  as  neede<^  to 
help  project  achieve  the  goals. 


Sincerely , 


John  A.  Wanat,  Director 
Bureau  of  Special  Programs 
Division  of . Vocational  Education 
and  Career  Preparation 
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-    .  "vlodels  for  Linking  Agencies"  Sarving  the  ilandic ..oped*  • 

^1  \  ...    .        .  '   .  w      -  '. 

Vocacionai  -Education  Mod(:?ls  for  Linking  Agencies  Servi.-^g  the 
Handicapped  is  a\J.S!  gepa^rtnieni:  of  Education  pfoject  concra-reg 
to  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Suud: es  Center ,  Unive.rsity  of        .  • 
Wiscon3-i4i  covering  a  twc  vear""  pe^riod  -  October  1979  ro  Septeiaoer 


The  Ooje'ctives  of ' 'the*  pro;]ect  aie  : 

1.       To  '  identify  and  dfe;,scribe  federal  progra,^s,  their- 

relationships  and  responsibilities  to  the  states  f*. 
serving  \thie  handic"a:pped .  '  "  '  -^^  . 

.  2\  .  /Report  zn  the  presen-t  •  status  of  agencies^>  ineeragoncy  .  , 
linkages  and  acreer^encs;  and  cheir  responsibiiiries  for  ", 
serving  t:ie  handicapped  at  the  state  l^vel/ 

4    3.    .  Develop  models  for  establishing  linkages  and  workijig 
,  agreemencs- with-  at  least' three  states  with  dif.fereni:* 
structures  •  r 

4i       Provide  technical  assistance  co  chree  states  in  ^ 
implementing  cheir  model.  .  ' 

%  / 

5.       Develop  and  disseminate  a  resource  manual  and  handbook 
zo  appropriate  srate  staffs, 

•New  Jersey  was  one  of  forty  states  to  participate  in  phase - 
one  of  the  pr^oject  by  conducting  a  small  group  workshop  to 
identify  existing  formal  and  informal  agreemencs  and  to  complete 
rne  project  survey  forms . 

As  a  result:        New  Jersey's  participation  in  phase  one  of 
the  project:  >  New  Jersey  was  selected  as  one  of  four  states  (New 
Jersey,  California,  Maryland  and  Virginia)    to  participate  in 
phase  two  of  the  NationaJ.  Project.  ■  -        "   _  . 

New.Jersey's  role  in  phase  two  of  che  .National  Project 
centers  on  de.ve'lcping  a  Linkage  Model  among  agerfcies  serving  the 
Handicapped  at  the  county  and  local  levels.  /The  Project  awarded 
to  the  Division  of  .Vocational  Education  amd  Career  Preparation 
will  be  administered  through  the  Occupational  Resource  Center  of 
E-.I.C-  Central.  ^  ■ 

Middlesex  County  and  Gloucester  Counny  have  been  selected  as 
the  sites  to  develop, and  implement  the  model,   utilizing  the   '  ■ 
sub-committee  on  the.  handicapped  in  e.^ch  ^of  the  two  county  career 
.qoordinazing 'councils 'to  implement  the  project  with  t^he 
"assistance  '  of  .a  recencly  hired  coordinator'  to.  the  project.  . 


The  sub-comraiccee  v^ill  seek  inpu/ts  from 


Vocational  Education 
Special  Education  • 


ERIC 


■      .  '  •  VpCc.ticnal  Rehabi lita'tion         ■  ;  ■ ,       .  ■ 

;■    Gcidance  ^and  CoUngelir.'gr  .  ;  ■  '       ■'  !  •>»■■  '  '     '  ' 

for  dcjyi^^^nenT:  of..  llnKage  models./  '  ',     -     •  .  ■  .J-  " 

Some  or  the.;  activities  the  sub-co'mir.i'tteejs  will       '  involved 
.  in  are:.      .    .  .   "•  ,  "       '         .  •    '■    '<  ^ 

•  ■..'I.--  .  Id.eatifi'Gation  of  the  ^popylarion  to  be.se^rvea' 

•;  2,.^     Ide^ntif legation  of  existing  resources 

";  3;.'      Development  . of '.a  - niatrix  .of  available  proyran)s,  fCr',  the 
handicapped  ' 

"  ■'.  '    •.  -i.  "  ■tdentif ication.-Of ■'.gaips  in  .linkag^e  efforts  . 

,       5."    .  Es^ab;l.ishing  joint  planning' agr'^emerits^  .  • 

6.       Evaluaring  linkage  efforts  \,  .  . 

'  7 Evaluation  of.  the  entire  service' delivery  system^ 

A  workshop  will  be  ..held,  at  the  end  , of  the  projecc  -to  ' 
demonstrate  how  the  prqject.Vcan  ;b;e>  replic^^^      in  other  countries, 

'    For  furti)er  ,  information  on  the...pro.j.ect:.  cbnta,ct :  •.   Mr-*-v  John.  .A, 
.y  vJa'hat  ,  .Director Bureau'' o     Specia^\-Pro^i?ams  /  New'  Jersey  'State"'  ';  "  ■. 
Dep,ar:tmen.t  .of"  ilducatipn,  "  Division'  of  Vocaciona-I. ■.Eduqation^^^ ^ 
Career 'Preparation  ,  -225  West  .St'ate  Street /  '-Tr^n ton'/  New^  Jerse.y.-: 
a8&25/    (609)    292-5822.     '  •    -   ^  ■  "'    "  ^  .  ' 
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COLLEGES  WITH  PROGRAMS  FOR 
"  5  THE  LEARNING  DISABLED 
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COLLEGES  V/ITH  PROGRA-MS   FOR  THS  LEARNING .  3D I-^SAgLF^D 
(Remedial  and  Tutorial  Prog,.rams ) 


Troy  State 
UniverS'icy.  Avenue 
lb 


Troy,  Alabdrr.a  36C81 


College  of  the  Ozarks 
Clarksville,  Arkansas  7283.0 


Rutgers  -iJriiversicy 
"Box  2101  ^  ' 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jej^sey 
'  08903  . 

Douglass  College 
College  of  Pharmacy 


University  of  Cali.fornia  nt  Berkeley     Rutgers  School  or  Nursing 


120  Sproul  Hall 
Berkeley,.  California.  94720 


Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
225  North'  Avenue' 
£lanta ,  Georgia  30332 


Iowa  Stare  University 
7  Beardsgear  Hall 
AneS/   Iowa  .50011 


3  6  9.  High  Street 

Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 

Slippery  Rock  State  College 
Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania 


University  of  South  Dakota 
Slagle  Hall,  Room, • 30 
Vermilion,  South  Dakota 
57069 
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Husson  College 
1.  College  Circle 
Bafigor,  Maine  04401: 

American  Internati'onar'  College 
170  Wiebraham  Road  '  ■ 

'Springfield ,  Massachusetts  01109 

Curry  College 

lt>7i  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Milton,  Massachusetts  0  218  5 

Michigan  State  University 

Room  25  0  Administration  Building 

East  Lansing ,  ^^ichigan  48  3  24 

Westminster  College 

7th  and  Westminster  Zwenue     '  ^ 

Fulton,  Missouri  65251' 

.Adelphi  University  / 
Garden  City,  I^.ew  York 


Schcoj 


:he  Qzarks 


?6int  Lookout, 
Missouri     6  5  726 


Goddard  College 
Plainfield/  Vermont*  05709 


University  of  Wiseonsin 
750  University  Avenue 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Curry  College 

848  ^ush  Hill  Road 

Milton ,  Massachusetts  02186 
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APPENDIX  H 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  CAI^EER 
AND  A  CAREER  SCHOOL 


) 
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iFORMATION  ON 

:RS  AND  SCHOOLS  - 
;  AWAY 

'ic  information  on  a  particular  careor 
le  Buroau  of  Labor  Slalistics.  U.S. 
r.t  of  Labor,  Washington,  0,0,  20212, 

nation  on  careers  and  accredited 
fitu  to  Dept.  CCS,  National  Associa- 
ide  and  Tochnlcal  Schools.  2021  K 
,V.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

TO  SKILL  TRAINING 

TS-ACCREDITED 

)LS 


/ 


All  ichooli  in  the  NATTS  Direciuiy  ai'i  Mxrediitd  ichooli.  Thii 
m»int  thfv  hive  wccwifully  me;  itte  hiflh  itaniUrdi  ttitblithwl 
by  lh0  induUiy  and  >Kc»oni»<Hi  by  th«  Unilad  S\»m  Offica  ol 
Education.  Acr.redilad  tchoolt  ai«  utnltn  re^iiot  ravitw  by  NATTS 
irtd  it8t»  end  federal  yovsmment  BQ«iiciei.  \ 


SKILL 


\    .  Actfny 

AdrartiilnQ  An 
Air  Conditioning 
Alfltna  p*ff onnal  TrtlNn^ 

ApplliiK*  n«f  atf 
[•clurvl  Crtfll^Mring  Tachnology 
Art  ^ 
Aulomotiv*  M*cK«nlci 
Aviation  Mjchanlci 

Bubfrlrg 
Btufpdnl  Hf  ^dtng 
Biichniatonry 
EiO«dc«atln{| 
Buttdiny  U«lnttncru:« 
Ctnr»9ra  &«tvIc«A  ftip^ti 
Carpantfy  ^ 
4ri  Op«f  j|*d  Machine  R«palr 
ConiUucilon  TKhnoloyy 
Cuitiiify  Arti 
P«cu:«  inltfucior 
Data  Procalll'^g 
(krftal  Aaa)ltl)<£ 
»niai  t  Mboralory  .Tv^;.nici«tt. 

Oltlatici 

^  Diving 

f Hitting  ^ 
,D<«»a  liking  A  Daityn 
Elaclrlclty 
Eiactionica 
•.-(rancy  Uadkcat  TachnlcUn 
Engii  ving 
Eatlmallng.  Oullding 

TaahiO!)  Dalian 
faaMon  Utualration  . 
FaahkM)  yarchsndiiing 
hod  Uanagamanl 
GunamitMng 
Haating 
«vy  CqulpmanI  WKMntct 
i/«7  Equlpmar^l  Op*fator 


TERM 


V 


36  waaht 

12-73  wa«ks 
tIMwaaki 
12-72  wMka 

U-lOOyraaiit 
1ft- 102  wmU 
.  14-50  VT*aki 

33  «4  waaltl 

32S2wMliJ 
3-40  wa«4a 

.  102.wft4ka 

W»4kB 

i2-iO  w*aka 
Ift-SOwBoka 
102  waaka 
2t  waaka 
32104  waaha 
1>72  waaka 
(4  wiahl 
2M00  tue^ka 

12-  50  wvaU 
2ft-7:  waakt 
10-3S  waaka 

13-  52  weaka 
9-1S  wacKi 

«  B  wvaka 
\7-M  w*akl 
3^1  waaka 
2V.-) 04  waaka 
2i-1M  waaki 
2(^34  waaki 
13  waakt 
10  w»ak8 
J3  waaki 
a  13<  waaka 
S-74  waaka 
52  waaka 
fi»waakj 
12-24  tkMkt 
I  waaka 
3-tO  waakti 


SKILL 

TERM 

Honamjiiiiiiip 

1V3Swaeka 

Hotat-MDlal  Tralmn0 

l&-ie  waaka 

Nluilrallon.  Oailyii 

m  waaki 

In  dua  trial  Uanagatnant 

72  waakt 

Inhalation  Tharapy  Technician 

37-53  waaka 

ln«1rurn«nla1lon 

76-DO  waaki 

Irttaflor  D«algn 

64-1  OS  wa«k« 

Jawt^ry  Oaalgti,  DlBtriDnd  Cuttinc 

12-40  waaka' 

Lagal  5«ctatarlal/AiiV 

74-S2  waakft 

Loll  Pravanllon/Sacuflly 

16waakfc 

Uaclitr^a  ShDp 

14-102  waaki 

^  Mechanical  Englnaarlng  TKhnology 

64- IDS  waaki 

^       jyiadlcal  Aislatanl 

12-43  weakr 

Madictf  Seciabry  ' 

26^3  waaka 

Madlcal  TachnlcUn 

4»-72  waaki 

UitiUurglcal  TachnDlogy 

77  wiMkft 

Motion  PIcluiaa 

12-1S0wa*ka 

UDlorcycIa  Uachanica 

12-33  waaki 

Nuraak  Aida 

10-49  waaki 

OKica  UachliM  n*f>»it 

15- SO  waaki 

Oparallrtg  Room  Tachniclsn 

32-42  waaki 

Optomatrk  Aailallng 

34  waaka 

PBX  Swiichboard 

12v(takft 

Painting  i  PacDraling 

102  waaki 

Photography 

t2-150  waaki 

Pilot.  Commarclal 

^12-69  waaki 

Pliiinbtng 

26  waaka 

Pilntlng 

24-7?  waaka 

Raal  Eatala  Biokiraga 

6  wfraka 

Sanllallon 

4-10  wiaka 

Survaying 

72  waaka 

Tailoring 

5-60  waaki 

Tool  A  Ota 

2ft- loa  waaka 

Traval 

12-34  waaki 

Iruck  Driving 

to  waaki. 

Upholataiiy 

10-50  wMka 

Wtarinifltn  Aatiattng 

28  waaka 

Vbcallonal  Nuraing 

4  waaka 

watchmaking  A  Ripairing 

52  wHka 

Walar  &  Waatawatai  Tachnology. 

39-52  waaki 

l^^ldlng 

2-72wa»kt^ 

X'Ray 

too  waaka 

HOW  TO 
CHOOSE 

A  CAREER 

...And 
A  Career 
School 
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:)hances  uie  you'll  have  !o  work  for  a  Ihiwg 
sometime  in  tho  near  future.  Most  men  and 
vonion  will,  in  fact,  work  for  an  average  of  25 
0  45  years  —  a  bio  ihvestri^ent  in  a  V0.7 
Tipoilant  part  of  your  li^e.  Tho  limo  and  trouble 
'ou  take  in  choosing  a  career  tailored  to  yt>ur 
ilerests  will  poy  off  tirrje  and  lime  again. 

iiii.'tj'&  anot!ifc;r  /eason  Vii  /  you  shoula  start  • 
ertously  thinking  aboi.t  your  career  lutuio.. 
obs  are  growing  increasingly  speoialirodin 
limost  every  field.  New  tochnolO'ji&s  are 
re:\ling  a  demand  for  hi^^hly  skilled  mun  and 
iomen.  As  a  result  crpluycrs  aro  puiiing  a 
femium  on  specific  skills.  In  fact,  the  U  S.  . 
)epartmBiil  of  Labor  estimates  that  lho  rnajorily 
{ jobs  through  1985  will  require  some  sort  of 
ade  or  technical  training. ^Career  planning  Is 
ecoming  essential. 

JAREEP  HUNTiNG  - 
HERE'S  MOW 

ho  first  step  in  choosing  a  career  Is  to 
oiisider  tfio  vast  variety  of  c-'^rcers  in  oxislonco 
)day.  Tdk  to  youf  tounseior  aLos'!  the 
ossibllitics,  then  follow  these  pointers  in 
cciding  a  career  of  your  own. 

.  Vour  IntBiesis 

lo  you  enjoy  helping  people,  working  with  your 
ands,  piciying  with  ligures.  creating,  designing, 
cing  outdoors?  Pinpoint  your  likes  imd 
anslatC'lhom  into  career  possibilities: 
lechanics,  dress  design,  the  medical  field, 
lectronic  technology,  advertising,  computer 
rogramming.  Probably  the  most  important 
ictor  ill  career  tiatisfciction  is  likuig  whr^t  you 
0.  {For  a^libt  or  careers  offered  at  accredited 
ade  and  technical  schools  see  the  back  of  ttiis 
amphJet) 

.  Saiery 

ili.ii  is  the  t'>eginninr]  salar/  of  your  chosen 
areer?  What  can  you  expect  to  mako  alter  2 
r  3  years  of  experience?  What  about  after 
5  years?  Check  with  employers.  Get  realistic 
slimator>  of  what  the  return  o'n  your  investment 
ill  be.. 

,  Advancement 

;  the  career  you've  chosen  open-ondodV 
/horo  dofjs  it  lead  you?  Will  It  allow  you  to 
/onlually  start  your  own  business  (if  that's 
)ur  mal)? 


4.  Job  demand 

Is  there  a  need  for  your  career  speclaity?  Will  you 
be  in  demand  or  are  there  more  people,  than 
jobs?  Also,  get  [ong-rango  projections  of 
demand.  Choose  a  career  with  a  good  future. 
Mako  sure  you  vyoh't  become  obsolete  in  a  few 
years.  Trik  lo  your  counselor  about  job  r!eniar)d. ' 

5.  Job  mobility  , 

Where  are  the  jobs?  in  your  locale?  Or  are  jobs 
clustered  In  specific  aro^is  which  would  give 
you  the.  opportunity  to  travel?  For  example, 
comrnorcial  divers  usually  have  to  relocate 
(sometimes  overseas)  while  compulGf 
programmers  v/ork  mostly  in  targe  and 
medium-sized  cities.  Medical  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  usually  found  everywhere. 

6.  Working  conditions  ^ 

Find  out  exactly  what  a  person  in  your  chosen 
career  does  —  know  what  your  duties  and  work- 
environment  will  bo.  A  career  may  sound 
glamorous  or  exciting  but  before  you  make 
up  your  mind  get  all  the  fads.  Don't  bo 
unpleasantly  surprised  on  tho  job. 

7.  Educational  requirements 

Most  all  good  jobs  today  require  spocializod 
training  l)eyond  high  school.  Find  out  what  type 
of  education  yOM  need  in  order  lo  qualify  in  your 
career,  li  may  tiike  a  few  months,  one  or  two 
years  of' training,  or  more. 

NEXT  STEP  - 
SHOPPING  FOR 
A  CAREER  SCHOOL 

Career  hunting  is  usually  only  half  the  job.  You 
may  find  you'll  have  to  get  specific  training  in 
order  lo  qualify  for  jobs  in  the  field.  And  one  of 
the  best  v/ays  to  prepare  for  a  good  career  is  to 
obtain  a  career  education  at  a  private 
vocational  sctiool.  Private  vocational  schools 
provide  intensive' training  in' many  careers  (see 
a  partial  listing  in.  the  career  b6x  on  the  back). 

The  first  step  in  uhoosiiicj  a  school  is  to  wrile  IC' 
throe  or  more  schools  offering  training  in  your 
chosen  career.  Ask  for  their  catalogs.  Then 
compare  each  school  according  to  the  following 
checklist. 

1.  State  licensing 

Is  the  school  licensed     your  stale's' 


postsecondary  school  licent^mg  bureau*?  it  the 
school's  catalog  doesn't  indicate,  rhecK  with  tho 
Department  of  EducHlion.in  your  state.  A  lew 
stales  do  not  require  liconsmg  hut  most  do 

2.  Accreditation 

An  irnpcrtnnl  indicator,  accreditrition  means  ihe« 
sclioc!  fN-'.s  priV.uod  a  ifK'Voucjh  exar'-maiion  gl 
Its  burw;)f?ss  praclicci.  n^O  Icacliing  ability  by  an 
accrediting  agency  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Accreditation  is  usually  listed  in 
the  school's  catalog,  and  it  s  a  good  idea  to 
double-cfieck  with  the  acci ediiing, agency  ilscif 

3.  Courses 

Are  the  courses  offered  up-to-date,  well- 
rounded  and  of  high  quafily?  Will  they  ade- 
quately pr-epare  you  for  your  field'''  Who  leache?^ 
them  —  instructors  with  p:  .*essiorial  ex|}eriencc 
in  the  career?  How  lorig  will  training  take? 

4.  Facilities  and  equipment 

What  type  of  buildings,  classrooms,  facilities 
and  equipmenl  does  the  school  offer'?  Are  they 
educationally  ,sC'ijjkJ?  Is  the  equipfacmt  cunon: 
with  that  being  used  in  the  field? 

5.  Hands-on  training 

Does  the  school  have  a  laboratory  or  shop 
SQtup  v/mch  duplicatc-»s  a  real  work 
environment?  Hands-on  training  enables 
sludentjfsio  obtain  practical  and  valuable  ' 
experience. 

6.  Placement  assistance 

Does  !hc  school  offer  regular  plat  emeri! 
iji>si',tance?  How  djei>  il  help  find  |obs  to? 
qraduatcs'^  At  what  typcs^  of  jobs  are 
graduates  placed? 

7.  Cost 

yVnal  IS  Ihe  tolal  cosl  of  tuition,  supplies  ano 
fees?  Can  you  roalistically  ajford  the  school? 
Find  out  what  the  school's  refund  policy  is. 

Naturally,  the  v^iy  best  way'lo  ch(?ck  out  a^ 
school  IS  to  visa  It  yourself,  Choose  a  day  when 
classes  are  in  session.  Talk  to  jsludents  —  are  * 
triey  happy  yvlth  theii  training?  Look  around  at  - 
the  buildings  and  equipment  —  how  do  they 
compare  with  the  catalog  description?;  II 
possible  talk  lo  graduates  and  find  out  what 
they  think  of  the  school:        ^    '  ^  . 
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Edison,  New  Jersey  0  8817 
,  (201)  985-7769 


E.I.C./C's  EDISON  PROGRATl  .  ■ 

1980.  -  .S'l 

5  f ollov/mg  . pro jects  are  currently  located  at  E.I.C./C's  Edison 
Dgram..     If  you  have  any  questions-  contact  Priscilla  Walsh, 
Dgrara  Manager  -  Edison   (201-935-7769)   unless  otherwise  noeed. 

1.       Apprenticeship-  Related  Curriculura 

What  curriculum  is  "currently  available  for  apprentice 
related  curriculum? 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  .this  project  is  to 
find  out  as  well  as:^  ,  '  .  ^ 

-  explore  new  ways  to  conduct  related  class 
training 

-  generate  ways • of  developing,,  reproducing,  and 
distributing  related, materials ,  curriculum, -  and 

»  textbooks  with  apprentices  and  sponsors . 


Career  Education 


Contact:     Shir ley  Cathie ,  Career  Education  Consultant 
(E.I.C./C-S)  (201-985-7769) 

Services  are  available  to  Central  and  South  Jersey,    .  - 
schools  that  are  developing  projects  co  "infuse'*  'career 
education  into  the  e^ii^ting  curriculum.     The 'Career 
Education  program  also? offers  technical  assistance  to' 
school  distric-ts  seeking  funding  through  grants'. 

3 •       Career/Vocationar  Education  Matrix 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  inservice 
training  and  guidelines  to  vocational-technical  ^  . 

educators  on  successful  administration  o'f  grants  and  ^ 
proposals  including:     legal  requirements;  project 
management;  measurement  of  objectives;   and  evaluation 

^      'Final  products . will  include  3  handbooks 

service  of  the  N.J.  Department ' of  Education,  Division  of 
rational  Education  and  Career  Preparation,   in  cooperation  with 
2  Educational  Improvement  Center-Central  (SIC-C) 

,  323 


•  '  gonsumer  Education 

It  works  With  afl  'd  'T''  education  programs. 

K-Adult.  ■  ^^-^.^  °'  ^"n^umer  education. 


7. 


SeS^=pr^vId^^lHrU°S  ttt^l^^  -"-ant. 
students'  spacial  car=»;  „■      V^^^^^""^"*  °t  the 
disadvantage  ?f-|f  JJ-^^^^^^  ..  • 

Handbook  For  Meetinrr  Th^^  ^ 

Handbook  For  iM^^^r  i  nr^  .^v.^  '  p^..,,  _  ^-  _       .   f 

.      How    successful    •-■  S    tn.=.    -ir«K  n 

studants  still  In  tha  ltL^U"Ttl/f,T'''°'  /"^^  '''^ 

,  ^  arter  n .  s  .  •  graduation?  • 

.PX-e™,nt  P.ogra'^rh%ee\oTsLd^?r|n"mj^P-- 
■   ^^^■^^^^££HEational/Con.suga_r  ResourcaJ^^n^^-  . 

Assistant  Director! 

vSca?iSj:L?f ?^i?-i-IJ jl-^rfn^JSr^"  ^"        '     •     '  ^ 


*  reference/research  bv  mail     r^r.       ''  •'^ 

*  ^1^:^  »-uari^ic^^ta"?cha'/"-^"^°" 
i-j-ee  ioan  of  books,  av  nA+-Qy--,- ^ - 

??ee  Js'  ^J^^'^^l^  curriculum/rrl^eJials 


and  vocational  education  from  "How  To  Write  A  Proposal 
to  "People  In  Non-Traditional  Occupations:  Another 
Approach  To  Teaching  Careers" 

N.J.  Vocational  Model  for  Linking  A.jencies  Serving  The 
Handicapped 

One  of  three  states  selected  to  participate  in  this 
.project,  the  primary  purpose  is  to  better  serve 
hajidicapped'  students.     Using  two  counties,  Middlesex' 
and  Gloucester  as  the  oilots,   the  method  selected  is 
to:  .    .   \  ^  . 

.  Identify  agencies  providing  vocational 

education  to  handicapped  individuals 

2.  Identify  population  served  "  . 

3.  Develop  a  matrix. to  identify  where . there  are. 
overlaps  or  gaps  in  providing  this-^service 

•        .     ■        '.  '.  ' 

4.  ■    Help  to  fill/^he  gaps  by  setting  up  linkages 

among  the  ag^mries 

J'inal  product  will  be  a  brochure  for  each  county  and  a 
workshop  for  the  rest  of  the  counties/ 

MIT'  (Mini-Invention/ Innovation  -  Team) 


■Contact:     Laddie  Gribfck,  T^C  Research  Associate 


(201-985-7  769)  x 


MIT  is  a  contest  to  encourag^^  students ,  grades  fK-^?,  .tOL- 
apply,  their  abilities  in  invefiting  or  „developing  an ' 
innovative  approach  to  solving  problems.     It  is 
sponsored  by  the  office  for  Promoting  Technical 
Innovation   (OPTI).  -  N.J.   Departments  o-f  Labor ;  \DVECP  >> 
and  T4C   (j:  .1 .  C . /.C  '  s  Edison  Program):^- ;  _  '  '     ^  ; 

■'■SEKSS-  Connection  Project  ^  '  U  • 

Contact:     Maryanne  Grumelli,  Pro j ect  Director 
(201-985-7759)       '  .'; 

Does  Johnsqn  and  Johnson  haVe  films  that  can  be 
borrowed?  ,  • 

Who  do  I  .contact  for  a  field- trip  to  Squibb?  I'ip. 
planning  a  career  day  at  my  /schbal,  is  there  .a  speaker 
I  can  call?  . -  .  - 
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o^ner  v:?uucaT-ior*ai  aexp  avaixaoie  to  stuaents  makir.o 
v.ocauionai  and  caraer  choices.  . 

::-roduccibn  of  VQcatiionlil  Media  Padkages  forX.E.^y 
Students  ^  , 

two  pa.rz..p^p.j.ect: 

1.  ,    Development  of  a  T.V.   commercial  and  brochure  to" 

encourage  participation  of  L.E.P.   individuals  in 
vocational  education. 

2.  Development  of  4*f s/Cassette  packages  for 
vocational-technical  educator s.;.4(|$^hglR  them  to 
better  understand  and  teach  L.E  J^P\  jrndivduals . 
The.  areas  covered  will  be  :   .        '  •  ' 

methods  and  strategies  of  instruction 

part  I  and  II: 
"-/counseloiT;  ihvolvement  . 
-  cultur.al'  awareness 

Technology  for  Chilj^ren   (T4C)  '     '*  . 

Contact:     Laddie  Gribick,  T4C  ResearcM' Associate 
(201-985-7769) 

•  Technology  for  Chi'^ldren   (T4C)   is  a  statewide  effort  to 
Jti^lp  teachers  work. /with-  elements  of  technology  in  the, 
^'classroom.     T4C  emphasized  skills  in  thinking, 

investigating,   inventing,  construct-ing  and  . 

problem-s©lving .  \: 

vB-cational  Management  Please  II  ..  ^  - 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  ;is  to  develop  a 
program  for  training  i^ns^uctors  ta^conduct  vocational 


education  management  training  j5r,Qgram  modules 

Final  products  will  include  four  new  mociules  covering 
^the  following  topics:  ' ^  > 

/ 

*     evaluati'ng  feagher  perf ormance-pre-observation 
conf  erences-^ 


evaluating  ttec 
observation  J 


eva j.uciT:iag-  TiBacQ.er  performance-classroom 
obi 


evaluating  teacher  perf oriuance-post-observation 
conferences  and  developing  professional 
i  mp  r  o V  e  rrie.n  t  p  iS  n  s 

•    •  •  •^*^*'"    ■  .  , 

i  n  t:  e  rpe  r-s  o  n  a  1  c  ommu  n  i  c  a  1 1  o  n  s  / : '  * 


■  Module  II 
<Unit  III 


.   .  BUREAU  OF  SPECIAL  PRG.G.KAMS  FACT  SHEEf  v- ,.; 
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BUREAU  ©r^' SPECIAL  "  PROGRAMS  " 


Fred-Qi,„  Burk^,; 
CoiTjnissi&iier;  of*  --Sducation 


Gustav  H .  Ruh 
Deputy  Commissioner 


Pre'pared  under  the  directions  of  .  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Programs 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Career  Preparation 


William  wfenzel 
Assistant  CortUTfiissighefr, \- 


New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 
225  West-  State'  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey     08  625 

Spring  1981  '.••/.o 


PTM.   NO:;.  200,  13 


■    ■  ■  STATE  BCARD  OF  EDUCATION  ;•;  . 

PAUL  .  RxCCI .  .   • .  .  ;'.  VINELAND  ■ 

President  ■         •/  _ 

DAVID  3RANT   ......   '  .CHSRR>i  HILL 

,  Vice  Preside;.'. t 

E  £  .   DILLMAN  .  .  \  .■':':^'^M^k  '^:^lBOY 

H  ,H .   i^lANCUSO .  .  ■.  .  .  p  .  ,  .   GLASSBORO 

CONSTANCE  MONTGOMERY  ;  .  .  .  .  \\  MORRISTOWN 

HERINE  K.   NEpSERBER   .■  LINCROFT 

Representing  State  Board  of  Higher  Educatio.p  ' 

TA  B.   RUBY..-.  .ATLANTIC  CITY 

AN"  N,.  *  WILSOl^  *  PRiNCe.T.ON.  . 

ERT .  J  .   VTOLFENBARGER  .&UMMIT 


Secretary 
J\  ^  •  FRED  G.  BtJJ^KE 
ninissioner  of  '"'Education 


•>i!;T'-  ■  Commi 


Ex  Officio 
T.   EDWARD  HOLLANDER 
Chancellor  of  Higher  Education 


is  a  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  New  Jersey 
>artment  of  Education  that  no  persorp,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
.or,  creed,  national  o\rigin,  age,   sex,  handicap  jDr  marital 
trus,   shall  be  oubjectiad  to  discrimination  in  employnent  or  ber.r 
:luded  from  or  denied .  benefits  of  any  activity,  program  pr 
•vice  for  which  thp  Department  has  responsibility.  The 
>artme:i-::  will  comply  with-^^ll  sta^'^e  and  federal  laws  and 
fulation3,/:oncerning  non^discrimination . 
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BURE:.U'-  b.F  SPECIAL-  PROGRAI-IS 
FACT.,  SHEET 


roductioh 


The  Bureau  of.  Spacii- i  Prdgi'ams  provides  supe'r\^i.so.ry  and. 
.dvirship  services  to  local  e'ducational  agencies  'for  t'he  purpose 

initiat4.ng^  ir.aiatainijig ,  extending  and  improvihg  specialized' 
:atiop.a,a:^^ education  prcgrbir:S  a:rd  ';servig($s^.  f  or  all  studeni:3,  with 

emphasis  on  educatic.^.ally  di"sadvantages>'^and-  .'handicapped 
idencs .  *  ' 

The  primary  purpose  of  sucn  programs  and  servicois  is  to  ' 
)rove  the  operaiiions- of  career  awareness,  career  exploration,^ 
mpational  exploration/ skill  development,  and  vocational 
.dance,   counseling  and  placement. 

Purpose  of:     Vocational.  Program'^Services  for  Regular  arid. 
Special  ;Populations 

^     The  Bureau  of  Special  Programs  advocates  a  K-12  sequence  of 
reer/vocarional  programs  for  all  students,   including  regular, 
ica-cionally  disadvantaged:  and  handicapped  students.  This, 
[uence  is  intended  to-'t^help  students  develop  positive 
-f-Goncepts,   improved  decision-making  capabilities,  a  realistio 
jessment  of  their  vocational  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities 
I  the  skills  required  for  successful  job  entry  and/or 
itinuing  education.     Included  in  this  basic  program  sequence 
i\     Technology  for  Children,   Introduction  to  Vocations, 
reer /Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Experience-Based 
reer  Education.,   Industrial  Arts,  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
ident  Association  and  the  Learning  Exchange  Program. 

*     In  addition  to  this  basic  sequence  of  career/vocational 
)eriences  for  all  students,   the  bureau  advocates  a  sequence  of 
jcially  designed  vocational  programs  and  modified  vocational 
)grams  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students. 

Specially  designed  programs  are  iAtended  to  help  the 
>advantaged  ana/or  handicapped  student  relate  education  to  the. 
il.  world,   remain  in  school  and  obtain  the  skills  necessary  to 

,'kntry  into  rriodified  or  regular  vocational  programs, 
rl-ti'ded  ia  this  program  sequence  are:     Employment  Orientation, 
:k  iExpera-ence  and  Career  Exploration  Program,  Work  Study, 
im.er  Coupled  Work  Study  and  Cooperative  Industrial  Education 
r  Special  Needs  Students.  ; 

Modified  programs  are  intended  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
1/or  handicapped  student  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  entry 
:o  regular  vocational  programs  or  the  v/orld  of  work.     These  are 
)grams  wherein  the-  delivery  of  vocational  education  is  modified 
the  basis  o^  a  prepl'acement  assessment  of  each  student's 
jadvancage  and/or  handicap. 
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:iod:.f j^cauions  may  include:     simplified  curriculum,, 
ecialized  teachix-ig  stracegies  and  techniques,  pjco^grarrjned 
structional  materials,  reduced  class  size,  and  other  suppori: 
rvices  ".eeded  to  enable  special  needii  students  to  develop 
ills  necessary  ifor  eniiry  into  regular  programs  or  the  world  of 
rk.  .  ,'  ' 

When  it  is  determined  that  a  'student  may  benefit  best: 
rough  placement  in  a  modifitSd  vocational  program,   the  Bureau,  of 
ecial  Programs  works  hand-in-hand  with  '^.he  Bureau  of 
cufcLtional  Programs  to  ensure  appropriate  placement  and  program, 
dif ication .  ' 

Identification  of  Eligible  Students  ,    ,  ' 

Basic  ro  placing  'special  needs  students  in  either) special  or 
dified  programs  is  accurate  identification  of  eligible 
udents .  *"  .  '  - 

The  following  criteria,   therefore,  are  used  in  identifying 
igible  students  for  each '  category  of  spe^j^alized  program 
rvice.  .         -  ^ 

*  "-Educationally  Disadvantaged  -  student/  is  a  potential 

dropout   (chronic  unexcused  absences ,yfrequant 
tardiness) ,   is  two  or  more  years  below  proper  grade  for 
age,  has  insufficient  communication  ■o;r  computation 
skills  for  regular  vocational  program,   is  unable  to 
form    responsible  relationships  within  the  school  or 
community  environment,  and/or  exhibits  other  evidence 
of  failure  which  might  prevent  success  in  a  regular 
vocational  program.      (Identification  is  the 
responsibility  to  the  local  educational  educational 
agency.) 

*  '    Handicapped  -  student  is  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 

hearing ,  de.af ,   speech  impaired ,  visually  handicapped., 
seriously  emotionally,  disturbed ^  orthopedically 
impaired,  or  has  other  specific  learning  disabilities 
which  may  prevent  success  in^a  regular  vocational 
program.      (Identification  -and  classification  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  chila  study  team.) 

*  Limited  English  Proficient  -  student's  native  tongue  is 
other  than  English,  and/or  student  comes  from  an 
anvironm.ent  where  a  language  other^  than  English  is., 
dominant  and,  by  reason  thereof,  has  difficulty  in 
speaking  and/or  understanding  instruction  in  English. 
(Identification  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
educational  agency.) 
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Description  of  Specialized  Vocational  Programs  and  Services 


The  following  is  a  description  of  program.s  and  services 
pervised  by;the  Bureau  of,  Special  Programs.  .  . 

1.  ^  '  Technology  for  Children 

-   Technology  for  Children    (T4C)    is  a  multi-sensory, 
Lti-media,  hands-on  approach  to  career  education  for  all 
smentary  school  children   (K-6)   that  introduces  nev/,  emerging 

1  present  technologies,  as  well  as  world  or  work  concepts,  into 

2  disciplines  of  language  arts,  science,  mathematics*  and  social 
adi^s . 

Principally,   this  career  awareness  program  helps  s::udents 
tter  irfnderstand  the,  vast  number  of  jobs  available,  in 
Dfessicnal,   service  and'  nonprofessional  fields.  . 

2 .  Introdiicition  ^to  Vocations' 
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Introduction  to  Vocations   (IV)    is  a  program  designed  to        '  ' 
Dvide  alJ,^  students  ■  in  grades  6-12  with  career  exploration/  ^ 
tended  to' b.e  taught  1:hroug'h  a  team  teaching'  approach,  the 
Dgram  is  implement,ed  through  classroom  instruction ,  hands-on 
tivities field  trips,   job  visitations  and  .presentations  and 
nonstrations  from  business  and  industry.  y'' 

/ 

Introduction  to  Vocations  is  de'signed  specifically  to  bridge 
a  experience  jgap  between  the  elementary  career  awareness 
Dgram  (Technology  for  Children)   and  the  educational/ 
::upational  courses  and  programs  offered  ifi  both  comprehensive 
i  vocational ; high  schools.  • 

3.  Employment  Orientation 

Employment  Orientation   (EO)    is  a  two-phase ,   in-school , 
ids-on  vocational  program  designed  for  spe'cial  l^eeds  students, 
e  program  offers  simulated  wcJrk  experiences  to  help/istudents 
^e\op  sound  work  habits  and  attitudes  and  relate  satistactorily 

their  peers  and  superiors  and  a. diversity  of  basic  skill 
aining  experiences  to  help  them  develop  interests  and  determine 
titudes' and  abilities.  ...  '  *  . 

Employment  Orientation  is   specif ically  designed  to  bridge 
=  gap  between  exploratory  ^-^pe'rience   (^Introduction  to  Vocaiiions 
c  special  needs  students)   and  placement  in  part-time  employment 
^operative  Indust.ri4i  Education  for  special  *heed  students)  "1 

'  ■  ■  -^ff  ^  . 

4 .  Work  Experience  and  Career  Explpracidrt  Program 

The  Work  Experience  Career  Exploration  Program   (WECEP)    is  a 
scially  design^ea  co'operative  vocational,  educaci^on  program  which 
ables  14-  and  15-year-old  disadvantaged,  handicapped  andVor 
nool-alienated  youth  to  explore  career  possilJ'ilities  ^^;d 

* 

t 
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Dgram  demands  that  job  placerr.ent  be  in  non-hazardous 
cupaticfms  for  a  maximum  of  23  hours  of '  training  per  w^-ek.  • 

•  The  ultimace  <^oai  of  this  program' is  '  to'  help- 
hiool-al.\enated  02;^  disadvantages  vouth  see  purpose  and  value  in  ^ 
acation,  develop  a  feeling  of  self-worch ,  atcend  sc^-ol 
gularly  and  attain  the  job  skills  that-  will  lead  to  basic 
oloyability.  " 

^  5.       Career /Vocational^uidance  and  Couilseling 

CareeVyocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  is.  a  service  that 
sists-all  persons  ia- identifying  their  present  'level  of  career 
/eio^3mer.r  needs  and  developing  options  for  acta'ridang  to.  those 
-as.     This  service  includes:,    individual  and'.-group  qounseling, 
adent  azsessment  and  testing,,  in-service  traini-.hg  for  other 
-service  personnel  and  coordination  of  oarent/  community, 
iustry  and  labor  resources.  •  • 

-  Job  placemen-,  a  major  compon^nc  of  chd-s '  service ,  places 
idents   (ages  14  and  older  v/ho  .a^re-  .not >±)eing,  served  by^-'any  ottier 
::aci^onal  educationaJte^rogram)  ■  in  taf^ef-scliool-r'  weekend  -  and/or 
nation- time  jobsyMi-.n^lse  jobs;  provide/ stucaents  :with  financial 
sources  and  thte  cja?^nce  to  .ei^ploXe>sk^^^  that  may 

:>rove  tneir  ^^ifixt^'  to  formulate  ^zi^rcher'^c^reerV  ^ 

•     6.       Experience  -  Based  Career  Education 

Experience-Based  Career  Education   fEBCE)    is  a  career 
Jloration  program  designed  to  help  high  school  students  gain  ' 
:e  realistic  information  about  occupations ,  v/ork  roles  and  work 
iitudes  through  unpaid,   in-school  and  out-of -school 
)eriences. 

The  following' are-^vital  components  of  all  EBCE  programs: 

*.       Career  Counseling,  provided  in  a  clc^ss  that  meets  at 
least  120  minutes  per  week,   focuses  on  identifying 
career  interests,  apticudes  and  'abilities; 
underscanaing  the  world  of  work;   developing  general 
employahility decision-making  and  problem-solving 
skills;   and  developing,  related  academic  subject  skills. 

*  j^In-School  Career  Exploration,  a  part  of  the  classroom  " 

experience,  provides  an  opporcunity  f or  students  zo 
explore  careers  of  interest  through' 'the  use  of  princed 
•  and  visual  materials  and  community  resource  speakers. 

*  ■      Community  Career  Exploratij)n .  an  cut-of -schcOx 

experience-,  affords  students  an  opportunity  to  spend  up 
to  18. hours  per  cluster/communicy  site  in  unpaid  job 
sampling.  .  This  experience  is  supervised  by  both  a 
school-based  coordinator  and  a  site  supervisor. 


7 •       rndustr ia\  Arts       .  '  '  '  ^ 

Industrial  Arcs   (XA)   prov-ides .  a  planned  series  of^\ 
experiences ^and  activities  for  all  students   (elementary  through 
nigh  school)   ouclining  che.  industrial  and  technological  aspects  ' 
of  life . 

Through  real  and  simulated  ^experiences  wich-'/tools ,  matdri'als: 
•.and  processes,   students  gain  insight  into  industrial .' operacions 
such  as    (but  not  limited  to)   manufacturing,  construction, 
communicacion  and  transportation/ power/en^gy.. 

*    ■  •  *  ~'  > 

Thesie  experiences  assist  students,  in  making  career  and 
life-style  choices  and  prepare  them  for  entry  into  advanced 
vocational  and  technical 'education  programs, 

3.       New  Jersey-American  Industrial  Arus  Scudent  Associacion 

The  New  Jersey  chapter  of  che  American  Industrial  Arts 
Student  Association   (A-IASA)-is  a  vocacional  student  orgahi:2a-tion 
for  elementary,  middle ,  'junior  high,  and  senior  high  school, 
students  who  are  presently  enrolled  in,  or  have  completed,^  ' 
incLiStrial  arts  courses.  ^ 

Programs  of  AIASA  are  designed  to  develop  students' 
leadership  skills  and  personal  abilities  as  they  relate  to  the 
industrial-technical  world,  v  \ 

Supervised  by  certified  industrial  arts  personnel, 
activities  of  AIASA  are  integrated  with  classroom  activities  and 
include    (but  are  not  limited  to)   individual/group  projects, 
.contests  and  school/community  service'. 

9.       Work  Scuhy 

Work  study  is  a  noncredit  financial  support  program  designed 
to  help  needy  vocational  students  remain  in  school  by  providing 
them  with  jobs  outside  of  school  hours  to  help  'alleviace  their 
financial  problems. 

Stucents  eligible  for  chis  program  muse  be  enrolled  in 
•vocational  programs  approved  by  the  Division  of  Vocacional  ^ 

Education  and  Career  Preparacion'-and  must  be  betv;een  15  and  20 
"years  old.     ^^'^  students  in  the  orogram.' muse  be  located  in 

public  agencies,  ^ 

10.       Summer  Coupled  Work  Scudy 

Sumir.er  coupled  Work  Scudy  is  a  program  which  affords  needy 
students,   15  to  20  years  of  age,   an  opportunity  to  earn  and  learn 
by  combining  a  paid  work  experience  with  meaningful  in-school 
vocational,  accivicy .     This  program  joins  together  components  of  • 
Work  Study  and  Employment  Orientation..  . 
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Students  participa't;ing  in  this  program  spend  five  hours  a'  . 
day  on  thij'job  and  two  houjrs  ^  day  in  a  hands-on,  in-scaool 
vocational  program.     Jobs  for  students  in  the  program  laust  be 
located  in  public  agendas, 

'II.      ■  Learning  Excnan^^  program 

J    The  Learning  Exchax-g^  Program   (LEX)    is  an  interagency  effort 
providing  cooperative  industrial  education  students  in  New  Jersey 
wiiiCh  career" tj^aining  and  hx^nds-on  experiences  not  ordinarily  . 
available  tV  hign  school  students.     Many  of  the  trades'  and 
occupations  which  ■  stud^xits  are,  trained  are  highly  skilled  and 

technical  in  nature ,  involving  million  dollar  aircraft  and 
v.airground  ^quipm^nt. 

•  r^.;--  .  ,  T,he  agencies  .pa  in  this  cooperati\re  training  are 

the:  Unit^ed/States  Dt^^  of  Labor,  the  United  States 

;.Dep:art'men:c^        Defense,  the  ^^.^  jej^gey  Department  of ''Defense ,  the 
;>^ew  Jersey  Departmen    of  Eciucation  and  local  educational 
ag^nele.s •  • 


Of  fared .  at  r.l^cal  National  Gu^d  work'  stations,  the  program 
uses  full-time'- ^u^rd  personnely^^fnd  guard  faciiibies  to  prepare 
student-learners,  or\:a  one--to>'one  basis,   in  various  trades  and 

•  occupations.     Participati-^'^g  students  receive'  a  stipend  equal  to 

\  ^^i^"*"  ^^^^^^1  minimurn  Wage  and  al^o  earn  up  to  15  -credits 
towa^^fi^h^       "Siploma.     LE^  differs  from  other  cooperative 
indu^-tor^i  ed^ucation  prog^cims  i^^  that  the  local  beard  of 
educ^^-A'ab /  as  opposed  to  the  employer,  pays  the  student's  salary 

■  and^^.p^^^ides  for  the  neceSs^j-y  payroll  and  worker's  compensation 
services  through,,  a  cbntraot  with  the  State  Department  of 
Edu^'arijph*; 


.Cooperative  Indust£ial  Education  f or  "Sg^fclaj.  Nereis -'"^  ''.7-^^ 
^  -    • '■  'Students  '  •         -  ^ 

pJ^^atxve  Indusuri^i  Education-  for'Spedial  Needs'  Studen^^-V^^^^^^ 
prvi^^  a  program  wt^^^ein  disadvantaged  and/or  classifidqt'',-*;-.  "^-^^J^ 
;wb:rk  toward  ca.ree^  goals  and  graduation  ^credit,  through  VS;./p 
j^^'^:^^^^^^       job-related  classroom  instruction  a.nd:.*;^:^i^ar      '  '-^^-^^ 

paid  employment,  both  superviseckJby  ^the  ■ 
.V^h'-^'^si^^  Emphasis  in  this  prograTn^^is  placed  on f:^ 

led  to  proceed  from  M 
It.         -  ■.  ,  .    '  \ 

■  "'i^V'- education  programs  are  under  the-     v • . 

services 

f 


/■i-^p'cpji^^  implerae/ti  w..  ^..w. 

•Gdopfei:ati.v^  Education  programs  that 

.d'^^$a'dv'aia^ta^ge<^•^  4rid.  handicapped  populations. 


serve 


I 
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Manila  1 
Module  III 


Case  Studies 


Intervention  Sttategies 

for  Classified  Pupils 
in  Vocational  Settings 


OBJECTIVE 


To  increase  the  understanding  and  knowle<3ge^.bf 
participants  in  dealing  wjLth  classified  p^jials^  in  the 
affective  domain. 


GROUPING 


Split  participants  into  groups  by  teams  (8  persolns  each).  This 
may  necessitate  some  groups  handling  the  s£une  ce^s^.  The 
facilitator  can  use  the  same  case  for  all  participants  or .use  , 
different  cases  for  each  group.    Time  would  determine  which 
strategy  to  use.  1 

MATERIALS  NEEDED  .  | 

Handouts 
Chart  paper 

Magic  markers  .  , 

DESCRIPTION  QF  ACTIVITY'  I 

Trainer  distributes  Handout  I  (Introduction)  to  participants  to 
read  before  activity  begins.     The  trainer  then  distributes  to 
participants  case  studies  (Handouts  2-5). 

Read  the  case  studies  and  respond:     How  would  your  in 
your  professional  role^  handle  this  situation?  Use 
debriefing  questions  as  a  guide.  , 

NOTE. TO  TRAINER  ^ 

While  reading  the  case  study/  have  participants  consider  the 
following  questions:  .  ' 

1.      What  are  the  specific  behaviors  you  wish  to  pinpoint  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  negative  behavior? 

2;      What  process  would  you  use?  . 

3.  What  specific  techniques  would  you  use  in, the  classroom 
set.ting? 

4.  What  specific  techniques  should  be  used  outside  the 
"  classroom  setting?    By  whom?         ^  ^ 
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5.  HOW  would  ydu  involve  the^lRp^ii  or  feunily  in  these 
interventions?  BeSpecifSije^ 

6.  What  would jpe  your  monito^OT  procedures? 


7.  If  the  proposed  plan  did  not  wcArk;- whit  o^t^ 
I       would  you  use?  :       ^ -^  [^^  \y^^  ' 


After  reading  the  suggested  strategies,'  ipompare;  your  ^ 

with  what  you  read.     Discuss  the  dif ferenc^^^nd  jsimilarities  in 

youifa<5omparis6nsv  ^  , 

Have  ^participants  share  the  strategies  that  they  have  determined 
for  "their  specific  case  with  other  groups.  • 

NOTE;  TO  TRAINERS  V 

You.imay  wish  to  list  these  on  chart^aper  so  participants  may. 
coftsider  the  various  reactions.  ^ 

Disltribute- to  each  group  the  appropriate  handout  (Handouts  6-9) 
for' participants  to  review*^the  analysis  of  the  interv6ntion  and 
the  appropriate  intervention's  for  their  particular  case. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY  II. 

Have  participants  read  the  analysis  of  the  intervention. 

1.  Critique  how  the^*  situation  was  handled. 

2.  Compare  your  handling  6f  the  situation  to  what  actually 
Happened. 

3.  Read  and  discuss  suggested  iiiterVention  strj'pifies.  In 
light  of  what  you  have  rea^d,  other  intervention 
strategies  would  you  suggest? 
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5        Module  III 
HO-I 


Introductiori 


Identification  of  Behavioral  Problems  in  a 
♦  Vocational  Education  Setting:    What  can  we  do? 

.  '  •  ■  ■  ■ 

Behavioral  prbblems  can; be  classified  from  a  practical  point  of 

view.     Just,  a  little  practice  and  experierjce  should  mak(5  for  ' 

mastery.  .  ■  ^       ^  *  ;    »  r./. 

To  begin  with r  when  a  student's  behavior  is  disruptive  to  the 
class,  damages  property /  or  effectively  makes  learning  and 
teaching  impossible,  one  should  never  try  to  classify  the  student 
into  either  a  manipulator  or  handicapped/person.  as  if  thes^ 
categories  are  mutually  exclusive.  ,    •  * 

It  is  clinically  apifiarent  that  many  people  with  sevei^;  physical 
or  mental  handicapgj  e.g. r  blindness  and  schizophrenia 
respectively r  are  also  manipulators.     Even  the  mentally  retarded 
can  be  extremely  manipulative.    -They  can  be  so  manipulative  that 
an  experienced  teacher  with  high  intelligence  can  be  putty  in 
their  hands.  .  % 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  because  the  intelligent  teacher  ;  xs.  wt 
as  bright  as  a  retarded  student.     These  manipulations  are  J  '  ' 

successful  for  several  good  reasons.    When  one  is  handicappe4^  oyi^^ 
unable  to  compete  with  peerS/  the  self-amage  may  be  auqpented   ^  ^ 
when  he  gets  others  to  do  what  he  can't  do.     For  exaanple^  if  one 
is  poor  in  math ^  he  can  bolster  his  self-image  by  letting  the 
student  who  is  good  in  math  do  the  work  while  he^pnly  has  to 
learn  how  to  copy  ithe ;  result  without 'getting  caiXght ,  f 

-.i;''  •  V       .  '.  "  ' '    ^  .  .  '  ■ 

The  inept  man  whp  ift^  nexghbpr  into  his  car 

can  have  solace  in  ihe  knowledge  that  he  is.  shrewder  than  his 
talented  but  naive  "^^ucker**  neigW^  .  .  ' 

handicapped  person  m^ipulates^- o^^T^fijps  from  childhood^  he^gets* 
very  good  at  it..    He  %ets  to  be  i'^better  metr^ipulator  than  the  . 
neighbor  gets  to  be  a  ttiecl>anic  of  another  student  ^(ets  to  be  a  ; 
mathematician^  or  perha|jis  even  better  than  the  teach|fer  gets  to  be 
a  teabhef.  •     -fff.;;  /  '-i    a      '  ^y^^^^^r^^^^^ 

The  manipulator  becomes  ha3ghly  motiyaited  not^'Onl;^^^b^  ^Sl^?^ 
ego  or  self-image  but  also  ^  ----^v  -w  ^^^  ^  ^   ^--i^t-^i-i^^i.^ 

between  the  amount  pf  geinier 
subsequent  need  to- ii^e  otheJ 

How  about  the  vjifiatiohal  education  studfe'rit  |i^h    is  tiot  disabled? 

Does  the  above  apply?  Yes  it  does.  When- a /sttidferht  4n£^^^ 
behavior  problem^  it  indicate^^  that  tHe'  stiidfe^it  h'as^  an'  fembtional 
problem  and  therefore  a  Handicap.  /  The  student  with  the  behavior 
problem  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  academically  mi-nded 
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competitive  peers  in  the  past^  or  because  of  other  problems^ 
feels  he  must  shoot  for  lower  levels  of  success  if  indeed  any 
vocational  goal  is  present  at  all.     His  self-image  is  probably 
low.     During  the  period  of  adolescence,  students  are  trying  to 
gain  status  and  develop  vocational  goals  and  vociitional 
identities.  y^f 

^  ■  '  ^\ 

Often  in  adolescence  the  student  gives  up,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  trying  to  a<J:hieve  status  in  a  desirable  way  (e.g. ,  by  being 
best)  and  develops  what  is  known  as  a  negative  self-image.  He 
may  idealize  the  worst  older  adolescent  or  adult  model*  in  his 
neighborhood.     In  other  words,,  if  he  can't  be  the  best,  maybe  he 
can  derive  status  from  being  the  worst.     Put  in  another  way,  he 
^     must  want  to  become  the  best  pimp,  or  practical  joker,  or  most 
irresponsible  risk  taker. 

In  order  to  help  the  vocational  education  student  into  a 
situation  of  self-reliance,  the  teacher  must  not  try  to  totalJLy 
suppress  the  adolescence  itself.     An  adolescent  who  learns  a 
trade  but  never  will  make  it  into  adulthood  emotionally  has 
'learned  very  little. 

It  is  emphasized  here  that'  the  classification  to  be  presented 
does  not  classify  the  student  but  instead  classifies  the 
behavior.     If  we  know  what  the  behavior  is  that  is  causing  the 
problem,  then  we  can  direct  out  energies  to  do  something  about  . 
it. 

Our  society  does  not  tolerate  the  emergence  of  independence  of 
our  youth,  and  so  it  tries  to  Control  the  budding  citizen  by 
subterfuge.     We  try  to  manipulate  our  youth  in  spite  of  our ^ 
knowledge  that  ir\  most  cases  we  will  fail.     It  is  riot  surprising 
therefore,  that  for  ah  adolescent' to  make  it  to  adulthood  he  will 
have  to  countermanipulate .     Add  to  this  the  special  need  to 
manipulate  by  the  handicapped,  under achiever  and  students  with 
poor  self-images   (see  above)   and  one  can  understand  the  basis  for 
the  practical  classification  of  behavior  disorders  in  vocational 
education  classes.     The  behavior  problem  is  either  explained  as  a 
manipulation,  or  it  is  due  to  other  factors.     Restating  this  as  a 
practical  clinical  rule:     Assume  that  all  "maladjusted  behavior" 
in  the  school  setting.is  manipulative  in  nature  until  proven 
otherwise 

Adolescents  have  learned  and  will  learn  manipulative  techniques, 
in  two  principle  ways.     One  way  is  by  imitation  of  parents, 
teachers,  peers,  etc.,  and  the  other  way  is  by  trial  and 
error  -  -  attempting  almost  .the  full  array  of  potential  human 
behavior  and  holding  on  to  the  tricks  that  work. 

Manipulations  may  be  thought  of  as  classifiable  in  two  broad 
types.     There  is,  however,  considerable  overlap  as  one  may    -  * 
consider  a  given  manipulation  as  one  or  the  other  depending  on 
the  perspective.     In  the  first  case,  there  are  certain  stock, 
fixed,  and  almost  universal  maneuvers  which  can  be  counted  on  to 
work  to  some  degree,  even. if  the  student  does  ndt  yet  know  the 
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teacher.  ""The  other  type  of  maneuver  involves  a  siibtle  ^lay  on  ^.^^j 
the  teacher  ^nd  the  teacher '  s  responses^    Here,  the  manipulator  '  f^^^ 
is  more  flexible  and  will  try  another  trick  if  ^e  first  doesn't 
work.     It  is  this  type; of  manipulation  which  is  raqre  difficult  .to<' 
notice.  '  » 

When  misbehavior  begins  in  schoJfl  or  at  home  tha?  adolescent  child 
is  threatened.    -The  teach^says:     "I'll  have  you  do  extra  work; 
I'll  keep  you  after  schoolT  I'll  3ejid  you  to  the^  principal  and  ^o 
forth."  ^When  the  parent S/ ara  , called  they  may  simply  become 
'    e^raged  at  the  school  for  annoying  them.   TWell,  that  wasn't  too 
difficult  for  our  misbeh^^^ing  student  to  handle.     But  then  again, 
^the  parents  may  threaten  to, beat  the  child ^again,  or  to  restrict 
her  to  the  hou^e  for  a  month,  or  to  deprive  her -of  her  prized  ^  ^ 

possessions.     Sanctioned  by"  school  authprity  and  parents,  the 
adolescent  learns  that  threat  is      socially  acceptable  method  of 
manipulating  oth^ ' s  behavior.     She  also  Yearns  by  her  own 

reaction  that  for  a  while  anyway,  it  is  an  effective  technique. 

•    ■  ■  ■        '  > 

Perhaps  the  most,  ubiquitous  techniques  used  by  the  misbehaving  * 
student  is  the  use  of  insi^iousness.     Here  ,the  student  finds  some 
type  of  obnoxious  behavior  which  h^^can  produce  and  in  so  ^oing 
predictably  controls  the  >ehavior  of  the  teacher.     Setting  a  fire 
is  an  exaggerated  example,  but  other,  examples  of  such  behavioif     *  . 
inglude  incessant  noise  mak-ing,  constant  movement  which  will  at4^» 
least  tire. a  teacher,  negativism  and^especially ,  by  violating 
safety  standards!  ^  ^ 

♦   ■  ^ 
The  technique  is  tried  and  ^ill  work  in  most  cases  because  a  *  ^ 
student  has. already  learned  ^something  about  the  vulnerabilities 
of  teachers  even  before  enteVing  his  classroom.     He  knows  tjtiat  , 
murdering  children  is  abhorrent  to  teachers,  principsTls, 
psychologists,  %tc.     He  knows  that  teachers  want  to  have 
professional  satisfaction  in  their  work  by  helping  students. 
Therefore,  he  knows  that  the  angrier  he  can  get  the  teacher,  the 
less  satisfaction  the  teacher  can  get  by  helping  him.'    He  knows  \  . 
tjiat  he  will  produce  associated  guilt  in  the  teacher  for  the 
hostility  generated.     By  a  simple  hate  producing  act,  the  student 
has  helped  the  teacher  feel  useless,  impotent,  feel  that  he  has  ' 
made  a  mistake  in  choosing- his  life's  work,  and  feel  guilty  for 
wanting  ,tO\hifrt  or  punish  the  student  rather  than  ll^lp  him. 

A  cru#Lal  poii^  to  keep  mind  is  that  behavior  can  be  changed  when 
the  g^eneral  environment  and     ideals  in  the  environment  ^change. 
A  killer  whO| is  rewarded  for  killing  in  a  war  situation  can  be 
iV^luenced  €o  behave  as  a  humanitarian  who  risks  his  life  to  .help 
people  live  by  a  simple  act  of  discharging  the  soldier  from  the 
Army,  anrf^'allowing  him  to  return  to  his  job  as  a  fire  fightfer 
where  his  ideals  are  quite  different. 
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Congjuding  Statements :         ■  '     ^                              .  ^      ^  ■     .  ' 

In  cyeneral,  therefore^  the  following  principles  should  be  kept  in 
mind:  •  "  •  " 

1.'     Misbehavior  in  students  is  usually  manipulative; 

s      2.      To  understand  the  behavior"  is  to  understand  the  nature 
.  $  of  the  jnanipulation;  «  *  - 

•  .  3.    •  When  we  see  what  the  ^student  is  manipulating  for  and 

how  he  is  doing,  we  can  have  a  basis  for  an  approach  to 
•    '       ^     try  to  regain  control;    -  ■  $, 


4.  Because  all  pepple  can  be  mab^^aj^atfed,- we  must  be 
♦humble  and  seek'  to  realize  how  WQ^are  being  manipulated 

.  'as  soon  as  possible,  rather,  than  waste  our  time  and 

ourselVes  in  trying  to  prove  that  we  are  not  being 
m^ipulated  or  that  we  are'  in  control;  * 

5.  Where  severe  behavior  prpblems  exist,  regular  meetings, 
e.g.r  withV  Child  Study  Team  are  necessary  so  that  we 

%  can  remain  obje^ctive,  be  willing  to  try,  and  in 

>  ftealizing  failure  be  i^illing  to  try  another  tactic 

rather  ^han'simply  feeling  hurt"  and  giving  up;  . 

■>       6*.,      One  must  never  give  up  became  even  if  the  educational 
^*  ^  ^system  is  running  out  of  time  the  vocational  rehabili- 
^         tatiye  system  is  available,  to  take  over^  .  V  ^ 

7^     WJieh  we  get  angry  or  f^l  like  gxvxng^p  we  are  ^ 
^     generally  being  successfully  manipulated  by  the 
\.       ^  stu^t; 

8tJ-   Ef^prts  must  be  made  to  k«ep  the  class  status  system* 
^  positive'^and  this  can  be  accomplished  by  deWDting  ,most 

-       of  our  attention  apd  giving  rewards  to  the  achieying 
y4       student  while^avoi^f ng  as  mu#h  as  possible, reinforcing ^ 
*       fJJ^^^^  problem  behavfor;     ^  ^  ' 

9.  .   Where^the  behaviS^  ^ppea^rs '  to  bl^^neither  manipulative 

nor  normal,  it  is  right  t6  susj)ect  toential  illness  and  ^ 
so  .a'compiete  evaluation -rby  tjp^e  Chtld  StCidy  Team  is 
vindicated;   ^   ,  ^  * 

10,      Avoid  using  frenetics,  i#nta|[  ilMless^nd  metjabolic 
defects  as  ready  excuses  without  definite  proof. 
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Case  I;     Johnnie *s  mother  and  father  are  called  in  to  see  the 
principal.  ...  .. 

Case  Information; 

•  -      -  ■ 

Johnnie  is  in  the  vocational  education  program.     He  exhibits  a 
combination  of  daydreaming^  refusal  to  do  homework^  and  continual 
involvement  in  horseplay.     He  finds  himself  in  situations  where 
he  has  to  defend  his  class  status^  which        that  of  the  class 
clown. 

A  jealous  classmate  has  tried  to  put  him  down  to  the  rest  of  the 
class  suggesting  that  he  is  an  immature  idiots  or  the  student  may 
have  directly  challenged  Johnnie^  as  he  felt  he  had  more  chance 
at  direct  overt  aggre&siqn  in  the  form  of  fighting  than  by 
competing  with  Johnnie  in  *the  subtler  art  of  clowning.     It  would 
only  require  a  statement  concerning  Johnnie's  mother  to  trigger 
Johnnie's  retaliation. 

♦   ■  ■ 

when  one*  is  frequently  ^allenged  to  fight  and  has  a  lot  to 
defend^  that  person  will  fight  often ,  develo|>  experience  in 
fighting^-  Sind  in  time  become  a  very  good  fighter.     It  is  not 
surprising,,  therefor^  Ichat  in  most  instanpes  Johnnie  would 
quickly  whip  his  adversary  by  a|||e.  or  two  punches.     If  this  class 
hero,  defender  of  the  class  honor  against  the  demeaning  adult 
authority f , were  to  lose  -he  could  quickly  regain  his  place  of 
honor  by  a  well  thought-out  maneuver;  e.g. ,  by  placing  dog  feces 
in  the  other  boy's  l\inch  bag.     Johnnie'is  resourceful  ai\d  he  has 
learned  to  use  powerful  weapons.  '  ^ 

His  parents  are  rather  typical.     Johnnie's  father  works  hard  in  a 
factory  to  support  his  family.     He  resents  his  supervisors  bu?|;  he 
listens  to  orders  because  he  feels  insecure  having  to  support  a 
large  family.     He  lives  conservatively  with  a  degree  of  boredom 
and  stress.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Johnnie's  father  has  often  told 
the  story  of  how  he  dared  to  grab  a  prior  boss  by  the  collar^ 
threaten  him,  and  quit 'ttie  job  before  he  could  be  fired  -  -  just 
to  prove  that  t^e  is^  a  principled  man  who  would  rather  starve  than 
sell  out  for  food. 

While' there  is  ah  element  of  truth  to  this  story ^  Johnnie's 
father  at  times  had  to  draw  from  fantasy.     He  cites  how  he 
singl'ehandedly  beat  up  a  boy  twice  his  size  in  his  youth  when  the 
fantasied  boy  made  a  nasty,  remark  'about  his  mother. 

^'         '  '■  '        ,  ■ 

*  Johnnie  is  not  so  easily  fooled.     He  knows  his  father  is  tough. 
Every  time,  h*is  father  said  ".^es"*  to  his  boss  with  a  forced  smile 
he  would  come  home  in  frustration  and  hit  Johnnie.     Every  time 
Johnnie  came  home  in  the  third  grade  v#ith  fear  of  sixth  grade 
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bullies,  Johnnie's  father  would  spank  him.     He  would  qall  him  a 
faggot  for  not  attacking  the  leader  -  -  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
bully  gang.     The  message  is. clear.     If  Johnnie  avoids  a  fight 
because  of  fear  of  injury,  his  father  will  injure  him  even  more. 

Johnnie's  teacher  has  run  out  of  ordinary  ploys  in  dealing  with 
him,  that. Is  why  a  conference  was  called.     Let  the  principal 
figure^ll^omething,  deal-  with  the  parents   (usually  by 
humiliSxoh  and  threat).,  or  place  him  somewhere  other  than  s\ 
sQhool.W  Johnnie ' s  teacher  has  already  threatened  him  with: 
"I'll  call  your  mother;   I'll  have  you  suspended;  I'll  have  you  do 
extra  work;  I'll  keep  you  after  schpol;  I'll  send  you  to  the 
principal."     Once,  a  day  after  Johnnie  answered  a  threat  by 
dripping  Ixibricating  oil  on  the  floor  to  the  delight  of  ^  his 
peers,  the  teacher  brought  him  an  old  Bugs  Bunny  comic/book  as  he 
had  heard  that  Johnnie  was  a  comic  book  buff. 

Johnnie  is  not  that  concerned  about  the  scheduled  meeting  between 
him,  his  parents,  the  teacher,  and  the  principal.     He  more  or 
less  knows  what  to-expect.    When  Johnnie's  father  first  received 
the  message  that  h^  would  have,  to  meet  with  the  principal,  lose  a 
day's  work,  and  face  the  humiliation  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
raising  an  incorrigible  trouble  maker  he  threatened  to  throw  him 
out  of  the  house.     He  told  Johnnie  that  he  was  not  to  leave  thOw 
home  for  a  month.     In  a  rage,  he  hit  Johnnie  across  the  back  with 
a^chair.     Johnnie  knew  what  to  expect  -  just  more  of  the  same. 
Johnnie  was  taught  by  his  father  that  masculinity  is  defined  by  = 
aggression  and ^ j^ubbornness . 

The  principal  is  also  well  prepared  for  the  meeting.     He  has  been 
to  countless  numbers  of  them  -  -  one  seemingly  identical  to  the 
others.     The  principal  wonders  again  why  such  meetings  are 
called.     He  understands  the  perfunctory  nature  of  the  whole ^ 
affair.     The  school  had  to  do  something.     By  being  the  principal, 
he  is  (tailed  upon  to  do  it.     He  knew  very  well,  about  incorrigible 
students,  ineffective  parents,  and  the' teachers  living  in  utmost 
frustration.     He  knew  that  the  juvenille  correctional  facilities, 
.  courts,  residential  schools,  teachlrfg  foster  homes,  and  even 
ment^il  hosfSitals  are  operating  beyond  , their  budgetary  limitations 
and  dould  not  or  wduld  not  help  Ixgept  .i^^  rare  instaiCces  in  this 
type  of  problem.     He  has  mustered?  up  the* energy  to  function  in 
his  role  of  princfip^k.  '       V:  ^ 

At  the  principal 's^micg,  Johnnie/ s  mother  and  father  are 
noticeably  '^ngered^  '  ^They  kre  giving  hostile  glances  towaird  th.eir 
son  and  alternating  ,^ientle  appreciJative  countenances  towards  the 
school  authority.     Twfe  teacher  recites  a  laundry  list  of  charges 
and  explains  h9W  he  has  tried  ever/thing, .especially  in  the  realm, 
of  threats  and ''insults ,  to  change  Johnnie's  behavior.  The 
principal' chimes  in  with  statements  vindicating  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  Johnnie's  behavior  will  have  t6  change.     This  is  an 
actual  or  in^lied  threat  that  Johnnie  will  be  expelled  if  the 
change  does  not  octur.     Johnnie's  parents  aure  also  told  that  in 
order  to  remaii>  in\chbpl,  he' will  have  to  seejd  counselor. 

O  /  ■ 
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Perhaps  residential  schooling  is  mentioned.    The  meeting  ends  in 
a  sort  of  strained  optimism  where  Johnnie's  parents  indicatie 
forcefully  that  they  will  do  something  soon  about  their  son's 
behavior;;  "  * 

Everything  about ^the  meeting  suggests  frustration ,  including  the 
reason  why  the  meeting  was  called.    The  teacher  was  thoroughly 
frustrated  and  angered  by  his  impotence  in  controlling  Johnnie's 
behavior.     He  defends  himself  by  limiting  his  responsibility  to 
showing  the  class  technical  points  involved  in  the  trade.  If 
Johnnie  doesn't  w*nt  to  Jearn,  it  is  his  fault.     If  Johnnie  is  a 
behavior  problem,  then  it  is  his  parent's  fault.     More  than  once^ 
the  teacher  felt  like  hitting  the  boy  and  felt  defeated  when  the 
law  held  him  back.     The  meeting  concluded  open-ended.  Johnnie's 
parents  would  have  tso  solve  the  problem. 
.    •       •  «i 

Johnnie  will  probably  be  hit  or  threatened.  -  It  will  all  be  worth 
it  to  prove  to  his  dad  that  he  will  not  tolerate  authority  and 
will  risk  any  injury  to  proyfe  that  he  is  a  man.     Having  to 
tolerate  a  beating  will  just  sweeten  the  victory.    When  he 
returns  to  school,  he  will  prove  to  his  teacher  that  neither  the 
punishment  nor  the  threat  of  punishment  will  work.  Doubtfully 
able  to  capture  the  prize  for  best  in  his  class ,  the  status  of 
being  worse  is  too  important  to  give  up  easily. 
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Casell:*  Jane^ wants  tp  control'  the  teacher  in  cooking  class. 


Cas^  Information: 


makes 


Jane  is  repeatecjly^  disrupting  thevclAs*  *  IScmietimes  ^  si 
noise  Incessantly  •'^  At  other  times she  «ipp^fi|Srs  ^frtici^arly 

lents.    Sh^Hs  guilty  of  viol 


animated  making  constant:  movemei 


atxng 


safetfy  standards,  and  she  insists  on  doing  stejp  B  befAre.stepi  A;  ; 
after  the  teacheif  emphasized  the  importanct^  6f /the 
HostilB  glances,  remarks  intended \to  hximiliate  th^ * girl/in^^f^^^^ 
of  het  classmates  r  and  progressivfi  threats  have  teride^d  t6!  wori^er^^  ; 
tlj^  behavior.       i  ;\  -  o  '  4  ; 

Whenw  the  student  was  reviewed  by.  tjie.  Child  Study  Team,  it  was 
noticed  that  Jane  had  difficulties,  through  hei:  dhiidhood.  In 
grade  ^hool  ,  her  .mother  was  called  to  ischpol  because  Jane^^^  V^ 
very  active  in  class  and' would  not  sit  quietly  when  requested' to 
do  so  by  .the  teacher.     At  that^  timer  it^ was  .determined  that  -Jaine  V 
had  low-average  intelligence.    A  brain  V»v6  test  revealed  some  ' 
abnormal  brain  waves  and  it  w^a^  neurologist  that 

Jane  may  Have  s^izure^.     It:  Was  '^^so' not^^       the  report^  t^a^^^^^ 


sometimes  .misbehavior  xs  due 
Jane's  ihdtheiJ:  took  her  for  a*g 
of  this  tes't  stated  that  il'ane 
sugar  when  giv^n  a  test  dose  o 
definite  dii^gnbsis  of  illne, 
the  phyisiciaA  ai  that  time,;^ 
misbehavior  'is  ^ue.  to  low  bio 
heis  daughter's  |;arbohydrate 

Although'  the  physician  did  qq' 
child  on.  mediq^^tion  ffer  minim- 
mo  thei^Vas  advxsed  to/ try  to 
additives  ^,  becaus^  sometimes  mi^ 
re*ctibn  to  such  £ood%tuffs.* 


activity.     Latter  on^/ 
erc^e  test.  .  The  re 
borderline  low  bl 
isolution  to  drinkv  'b 
found.     By  discussi" 
her  learned  .thaj:  s 
S^e  w^  aiivised 


t  necessary  to 
damage  at  the; 
food  withoiit. 
ieha\fior  i  s  duj^  to 


np.- 
w'i  th 
tiirte^ 
reduce; 


the 

Jane 's 


^   ^  n^ce 
andy^wj^en  with 
er  felt 
months  after 
Void  the 


in  Jajj^^'^s'^'^^^  beha\^or»  #Kich  seemed  to 

pubalty^  her  mpth^    poticed  that  Jaaie  was/eati 
her,  friends r  against  b^r  mQ^her's  advice.  Herj 
\soTnewhat  guilty  becau^  except  for  the  initia 
.  th^  f oo<J  advice /^as  given  r  no  effort  was  made 
arti^ijfiai  cttipriogs  and  other  additives  in  the  fpod.  .  Just 
tpyi^ig  t6  Jstay  up  with  all  of  >  the  crises  involv^p*  when  attempiting 
^w<ral«^  eight  children  'in  a,  broken  home  was  all  that  jarie  '  s 
-^^h^^^puM  possibly  do.     Buying  special  foods  and  Ppfep^aring 
^ci^l  me        "      "  ' ^     ^  .  ^ 
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jfs  for  Jane  was  bpth  tpo  costly^nd  time  consuming  fQr 
le >' s  jmotfpr* *. ,  '  ^ 

^  "         '    ■     •  ^  • 

The^ll^roic  ciause  of  misbehavibr  is  alsp^Sgrkl  and  probably  ^ven 
3*re;rfwthan  ih^  abov$ .     Examples  of  drateat^OTCures  can  be  found ' 
this  Issu^  is  not  very  significant  i^^ne  overall  management 
h^vior.vproblems';^^' ^  'X^      similar  way  ^  ^pilepsy  caijg^ause  , 
e^avior^'and  the  cause,  is  rare.  ^  'The  ti*din^6|^  al^||rmal  brai'h 

Id         ^^4^^  *^ 
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waves  or  even  clinical  epilej 
cause. 

By  making  the  error  of  ascrib| 
factors,  we  have  seen  her  as 
of  our  sympathy.  It  must  be 
schizophrenics r  or  other  peopi 
psjichological  handicaps  alsQ, 
need  our  sympathy  and  speci2Mf.;| 
handicapped  a  favor  by  toler^i 
manipulative  in  nature.  s/ - 


■  HO-3  con't. 

s  riot  at  all  suggest  this  as  a 


!^J[fiie's  behavior  to  organic 
fl^n^^        handicapped  and  in  need 
^li^ed  that  eVen  blind  people, 
^ith  various  physical  and/or 
^manipulate.  ;  At  times,  they  may 
fiorts,  but  we  are  not  doing  the 
theii:  misliiehavior  which  is 


Jane  learned  that /her  insip.o^:b6^^^  worked  in  her 


favor  by  either  causing  ho 
teacher  withdrawal;  such  t  ^ 
do  anything  she  wanted^  td^ 
would  display  open  h0stilit 
cooperate.  .  Th^v  t  ^^V^, 
i  de  n t i  f y  ing  hi^f  lb  eK a vUox.  ..afls^: 
thrown  a  arocl^  through  ^'e  w 


tdBfeindicate  ;to  Che  class 
gl^ndstanding,  she  is-  rfeLa 
and  she  must  therefol^e 
.responsibility  is  gr 
her  behavior ,  rathef 


itty vin  ;,t^e  teacher ,  guilt ,  and 
rr'behaiS^    was  ignored.     She  could 
entibrt ,  or  the  teacher 
end  over  backwards  to 
■ed  this  reward  by 
f  just  ,  as  much  as- if  she  had 
arted  a  fire  for  effect. 
Sfia^pould  ha^e  been^warned  thit  Jf^^ffeihayior  would  have  to 
vlilp^ove  or' she  would  hot,  beca^jl^^Sf  uhpreparedness  on  her  ^  part, 

be  allowed;  to  progress^  to  Jfehe /iwS^  project  .  The  teacher  must  try 
'  tbiieindicate  ^to  the  class.  tli?|l|#^l  Jto  seems  to  be 

.^jranature  to  be  trusted  to  cook 
fat  ion  •t?ef  ore:  more 
If  a  negative  value  is  placed  on 
positive  one  to  her  peers,  Jane  will 
try  to  regain  ,status.   wfre  attention  sUiould  be  given  her  when 
^h'e -do^  well  than  wheo^he/misbehaves.'. /I^^  she  does  step  B 
first,'  she  Should  he. x-stot>ped  and  asked  'to  study  the  situation  w 
with' the  fiope  of  understanding  the  process;,  while  attention  is  ; 
paid  lb  thp3#  whb  ar^ following  .instructions. 

What  if^Jane  conti^&^tp  violate  safety  ru^^    and  increases  the 
chance  of  fii-e,  eye^^TT  only  very  slightly?    The  class  and  the 
school  must  ^erprotecteql.     She  can  be.  taken  to  the  principal's 
ffice  th^i.t  ;0a§^'  and  pel^&ps  suspended"  until  Jane '  s  parents  can 
■^ii^iiome  in  for 'a  consultalMn.     If  this,  is:  done ,  it  should  be  done 
)r  the  pro.^ecti|ai  of  tl^  class  .arid  in .  order  to  help  Jane,  not  as 
result  o£  angering  the  teacher  by  chancing  the  teacher's 
previous  threat. 


'  •^Uf  both  teacher  and  parent,  show  .more  interest  in  Jane's 
1,  achievements,  less  in  her  inmiature:  behavior,  greater  attention  is 
v^'  shown  her  misbehavior  only  when  it  .i$  intolerable  to  the  class 

"and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  her  from  the  class,  her  behavior 
^f^will  .change.     At  all  times,  it  should  be  understood  that  if 


Jane's  behavior  chang^  for  the, better,  there  will  be  no  grudge 
:%    held  against  her.     If  her  behayipr"  is  so  bad  that  her  permanent 
,     removal  from  class  will  become  necessary,  so  be  it.     The  teacher 
can  do  her  part  bvut  success.  in-6very  Case  can't  be  expected. 
Hopefully ,  the  next  group  Raying  to  deal  with  Jane ' s  behavior 
will  be  more  successful,  as  the  chances  of  eventual  success  were 
made  better  by  the  correct  behavior  of  her  teacher. 
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Module  III 

^      •  .  ■    ^        '  ■  •  HO-4 

Case  III:    Tim  breaks  the  rules  again  in  shop. 

■  •  .       '      '  •  .  '  ■.  ' 

Case  Information; 

Tim  is  nearing  the  completion  of  his  high  school  career.  One 
gets  the  definite  impression  from  him  that  although  he  has^  spent 
many  years 'in  .'schools,  he  has  learned  nothing.     Although  this 
situation  Is  not  unusual^  his  other  attributes  make  him 
interesting.    ^Tim  is  a  quiet^  boy  with  a  shy  but  genuinely  timid 
smile.     Throughout  his  entire  school  career  he  has  managed  to 
give  teachers  the  impression  that  he  had  great  potential. 

It  was  in  the  sixth  grade  that  his  plans  to  go  to  college  were 
given  up  as  he  seemed  unable  to  learn  multiplication  tables  or  to 
remertiber  to  bring  his  homework.     It  was  also  decided  about  that 
timfe  that  Tim  liked  to  do  things  with  his  hands.    Actually r  Tim 
never  demonstrated' that  he  was^handy  at  all,  but  it  was  manual 
labor  that  he  was  most  associated  wxth  in  grade  school.   ; He  used 
to  break  pencils  in  pencil  sharpeners  and  lose  blackboard  erasers 
miraculously  after  having  volunteen^  to  clean  them.     Once  Tim 
was  asked  to  plug  a  sli^e  projector;  dnto  the  wall  and  he  caused 
himself  to  have  a  shock.     Tim  has  always  been  thought  of  as  a 
nice  kid  wh^f  was  accident  prone. 

father  is  "an  episodic  drinker  who  would  comefhome  on 
occasion,  find  some  fault  with  him  and.  hit  him.  j  Tim's  mother  is 
ordinarily  a  dominant  parent  unless  Tim's  fathe^  is  in  a  rage. 
Tim  learned  a  long' time  ago  that  one  way  to  avoid  punishment  at 
home  is  to  cry  easily  and  behave  as  if  he  is  being  tortured.  If 
he  tries  to  tolerate  his  father ' s  punishment  without  crying  or 
pleading,  his  father's  violence  isscalates.     Although  Tim's  mother 
understands  his  suffering,  she  has  taught  him  to  tolerate  his 
father's  excesses  just  as  she  does  when  her  husband  may  hit  her. 

Tim  grew  up  as  a  compliant  child.     Probably  from  fear  of 
retaliation,  he  would  never  .overtly  express  anger  to  authority. 
He  would  only  disagree  if  he  felt, sure  that  his  disagreement 
would  not  be  taken  seriously  and  that  it  would  rfever  offend 
authority.  ^ 

Tim  had  been  repeatedly  told  as  part  of  his  class  and  also 
individually,  that  he  must  never, put  the  "on-^of f "  switch  of  the 
drill  press  into,  "on"  position  until  he  has  lined  up  his  work.  J 
peculiarity  of  the  drill  press  in  class  made  its  operation- 
dangerous  unless  this  rule  would  be  followed.     No  more  than  two 
minutes  after  the  class  was  reminded  of  this  precaution^  the 
teacher  notices  that  Tim  broke  this  rule.     He  has  done  similar, 
actions  in  the  ^ast.-'"^ 
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Case  IV:    Margie  controls  her  life  in  school  by  dividing, 
gathering  allies,  and  conquering. 

Case  Information;  ^ 

Margie  is  a  pretty  girl  who  has  many  friends,  enemies,  and  always 
seems  to  be  in  the  middle  of  things.     Just  last  month  she  was 
exonerated  from  a  charge  of  selling  marijuana  in  the  school 
lavatory.     She  wasn't  even  in  school  the  dPay  she  allegedly 
committed  the  crime.     Margie  has  some  sort  of  a  severe  headache 
problem  which  keeps  her  home  from  school  pn  occasion. 

She  is  the  sepond  born  of  three  sisters.     She  ignores  her  younger 
.  sister,  and  considers  her  older  sister  a  busybody  who  always 
minds  the  next  person's  business.    After  her  father  deserted  the 
family  in  her  early  childhood,  her  mother  often  delegated 
parental  authority  to  Margie's  older  sister. 

Margie's  mother  comes  home  tired  and  irritable  after  vj^r^ing  all 
day  as  a  legal  secretary.     If  there  are  dishes  in  the  sink,  or  if 
the  floor  is  riot  washed,  Margie's  sister  gets  screamed  at,  and  is 
made  to  feel  guilty.     Her  mother  explains  defensively  from  time 
to  time  that  her  boss  is  a  sadistic  man  who  drives  her  very  hard, 
because  he  knows  that  she  has  to  earn  a  living  so  that  her 
daughters  Cj^n  be  brought  up  decently. 

Margie's  sister  tries  to  delegate  work  to  ti^r  and  tends  to 
scapegoat  her.    Margie  reasons  that  her  sister  is  not  her  mother. 
She  complains  to  her  mother  that  heir  sister  threatens  her  and 
'     demands  that  she  do  everything.     Her  mother  declares  that  ffene  of 
her  children  have  to  undergo'  the  same  treatment  she  is  receiving 
every  day  from  her  boss.     Then  she  screams  and  punishes  Margie's 
sister. 

Needles^  to  say,  when  Margie's  older  sister  began  being  truant 
and  became  involved  in  marijuana  abuse,  this  forced  her  mother's 
appearance  in  coyrt  on  more  than  one  occasion.    Margie's  mother 
then  would  favorably  compare  Margie  to  her  sister.     Her  mother 
would  develop  severe  headaches  from  time  to  time,  and  on  weekends 
would  demand  that  her  children  leave  her^alone  so  that  she  co^ld 
recuperate  for  the  next  week's  ordeal. 

When  Margie  was  growing  up,  and  also  entering  adolescence,  she 
vowed  years  before  never  €o  allow  herself  to  become  dependent  on 
a  man  or  anybody  else  for  tha%* matter.     If  you  trust  a  man  he'll 
probably  leave  you  anyway.     If  you- work  Jfor  a  boss  ^ind  show 
weakness,  they'll  exploil^  you  every  time''.    While  growing  up,: 
Margie  noticed  that  she  Heeded  freedom.    Why  should  she  have  to 
get  stuck  like  her  sister  and  run  the  risk  of  being  punished  and 
criticized. for  her  ^j^orlis.-   With  little  love  between  Margie  and 
her  sister,  Margie  TOund  l4<  very  easy  to  tell  her  mother  that  her 
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sister  lied  -  that  she  never  told  Margie  to  sweep  the  floor  and 
makje.  the  beds.  .  And  if  her  sister  was  away  at  some 'reform  school 
/for  a  while,  her  mother  readily  beMeved  that  it  was  Margie's 
younger  sister  who  messed  ujp  the  floor  after  Margie  swept  it. 
After  allr  unlike  her  older  sister,  kargie  always  helped  out  and 
told ; the  trutjh., 


Margie  ^Was  •evaluated  last  year  by^'the  scho^i^^^ychologist,  after 
she  had  complained  of  unhappiness  and  confusion.   %This  accounted 
for  excessive  absentees  allegedly  due  to  violent  students  in  the 
schpol  who  threatened^ her.    Margie  indicated  that  she  wanted 
help.     Psychological ^Ekgting  revealed  a  non-psychotic  girl  with 
average  intelligence  and  enormous  insecurity  and  identity 
problems.    Although  superficially . sociable,  she  was  very  careful 
to  hide  her  inner  feelings  of  insecurity  and  weakness^  Some 
compulsive  traits .were  noted.     Aftet  the  testing  was  complete,  a 
viague  suiggeition  was  made  tliat  Margie  might  benefit  from  therapy* 
She  accepted.^ the  offer  that  she  drop  in  to  see  the  school 
psychol^qgis'tV 

Her' teacher  is* having  a  terrible  time  with  her.     In  the  course  of 
events  at, school,  the  teacher  becomes  very  angry  at  Margie. 
Margie  seems  to  have  been  having  a  good  time  rebelling  in  her 
vocational  education  classroom.     She  massively  misbehaves. 
Ma^rgie  tal^s,  walks,  and  plays  at  will.     She  takes  the  position 
that  she  is  adult  and  will  not  allow  hgrgglf  to  be  abused  by 
having  her  freedom  taken  from  her  by  iier";Wcicher .     Her  behavior 
13  far  wors^  this  year  than  last.     Margie  \iclmits  in  half  jest,  , 
buirope^^        that  she  smokes  marijuana  and  nsed  "pills"  if 
available.     Margie  affirms  that  she  is  an  individual  who  is  free 
to  obey  or  disobey  rules  as  she  sees  fit. y She  has  been  suspected 
of  being  involved  in  a  student  ring  that  ^rfas  been  breaking  into 
l<5ckers. 
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Analysis  of  the  Intervention    Case  I 

Fundamental  errors  in  the  handling  of  this  case  can  be  brought 
out.    Johnnie  is  being > handled  by  the  principle  of  progressive  > 
tKreat.    'Adolescents  will  eventually  chance  tJireats^  so  as  ndt  >to 
remain  compliant  children.     Each  time  they  are  punished,  e.g%r  by 
suspensions f  court  appearances ^  they  receive  more  threats.  When 
the  student  is  forced  to  the.  principal ' s  office ^  he  finds  out 
that  principals,  aren't  so  bad.     iTe  also  is  getting  mor€LJ)restige 
in  his  classroom^  while  being  given  attention  and  status  by  using 
the  principal 'Sy  teacher 'Sr  and  parents'  time..    He  has  another 
opportunity  to  rebel  and  win.    Where  the  threat  of  jail  may  act 
as  a  temporary  deterrents  the  actual  incarceration  \^ill  prove  to 
the  st\ident  that  the  reality  is  riot* nearly  as  bad  as  the  fantasy. 

After  he  learns  that  h^  can  cio  jail  time  easily r  the  deterrent  of 
the  threat  of  incarceration  is. all  but  gone.     Every  time  a  judge 
threatens  progressively ^  he  is  leading  the  student  to  the  same 
fate.     In  most  cases  progressive  threat  •will  produce  the  effect 
opposite  to  the  intended.     It  will  provoke  the  behavior  and  fail 
to  stop  it  by  fear.     When  an  authority  figure  presumes  to  have 
the  power  to  control  behaviot  and  uses  threats ^  the 
responsibility  for  the  Mf€^s  taken  from  the  student  and  .given  to 
the  authority.     If^ the >&uthcto:lty  fails  to  control  the  behavior^ 
it  is  clearly  the  TOtilority*  3  fault.  ;  ^ 

Another  basic  ei^or  in  the  handling  of  this  case  concerns  Ithe 
role  Qf  the  school  and  teacher  .     If  a  student  "ip  put  into 
vocational  education  classies  because  of  beh^^ior  problems/  it  is 
not  the  primary  task  of  the  teacher  to  transfer  technical 
knowledge.     If  Johnnie  had  followed  directions^  paid  attention^ 
and  applied  himself r  he  may  have  been  taking  an  academic 
curriculumV  :  The  teacher's  goal  is  to  transfc|rm  thechild  wit|^ 
the  behavior  disorder  into  a  responsible ,  cooperative  ^' persori^pii|| 
likes  ^  learn  and  can  be  counted  on  to  follow  directions. 
this  does  not  occur  /  the  teacher  and  the  system!  have  f  ailedy 
approach  the  conference  with  the  attitude  that  the  problem  i4flp|e| 
studejb's  or  the  parents'  is  abandoning  the  sjtip;    Not  only  is>:^}|^ 
the  ^^^^^^  failing^  so  is  the  teacher^     ,  " 

Apprj^^L^te  Interventions  t     Case  I  jf'        -  / 

What^^^Eeeded^  if/pbssible/  is  the  parents'  cooperation.  If 
made  def^siver  they  will  inappropriately  punish  just  to  prove 
that  they ^,e  trying.     The* school  should  admit  its  failure  and 
seek  the  hei^  of  parents.     If  should  be  pointed  but  that  factors 
other  than  parental  neglect  are  to  work.     In  this  way^  guilt, 
should  be  lessened.     Parents  should  then  be  advised  on  an  ongoing 
basis  vhat  the  plans  and  results  are.     Their  reports  of  behavior 
at  home^  criticisms^  and  recoirimigndations  should  be  taken  into 
account  and  discussed.     To  blame  the,  parents  is  to  create  an 
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antagonistic  and  non-^cc&Skrative  attitude  in  thf  parents.  The 
child's  rebellion  will  W 'i^einforced  at  homie.    'iven  where 
recommendations  for  resid^tial  schooling^  placement  in  teachijig 
foste^  homes r  or  even  invdlvement  of  the  courts  are  contemplated  , 
-  a  cooperative  parent  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  team  effort.' 


"  ,        Module  HI'. 
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Analysis  of  the  .Intervention;    Case  II  °  .'  ^ 

What  tlien  is  happening  when  Jane  misbehaves  in  school  with 
continuous  noise ,  animated  movement ,  shaking ,  and  violation  of 
safety  standards?    If  we  can  understand  the  origin' Snd  meaning  of 
the  behavior,  perhaps  a  plan  can  be  devised.     The  teacher ,  aware  , 
of  Jane's  problems,  has  tried  to  ignore  the  situation  before,  but. 
enough  is  enough!  '  % 

Jane's  teacher  is  irritable.     She  dreads  coming 'to  work  each  day . 
Instead  of  teaching  cooking,  the  teacher :  seems  to  spend,' most  of  . 
her  class  time  either  yellirtg  at  Jane,,  sneering,  or  f inding V    .;  v 
•reasons  to  sneak  off  for  ten^praryfi^elief .     She  (questions  herself 
as  to  why  she  wanted  to  becCMthB  a  teacher  and  delves  into  the 
"apparent  futility  in  trying,  t^  a  hanaicapped,  brain, 

damaged,  ,behavioi--problem  pupil. 

Jane  has  a  differepftt  view  of  the  situation.     Since  childhood,,  .she 
has  felt  largely  ignored  or  depr^Lved^  at  home,  as  her  motheji:,;. 
always  was  - too  busy.     She.  learned  a  long  time  ago^that  the  Way  to 
get  some  attention  from  her  mother  and  some  affirmation  of  her 
mother's  love  is  to  annoy  her.     Either  her  mother,  would  take  the 
time  to  try, to  teach  her  to  behave,  or  she  wotild  punish  her  only 
to  feel  guilty  and  try  to  compensate  by  giving  her  a' new  toy^the 
next  day.    .It.-.was>,,when  her  mother  became  completely  frustrated  in 
the  past  th^^^ij^-vfollowed  the  physician's  advice  and  had  her 
daughter  '^^W^ff^  glucose ' tolerance  and  i>rain  wave  tests. 

Jane  had  ll|m^<rxhat  her  misbeliavior  in  school  would,  give  her^ 
status/  and  Tead  to  similar  consequences  ftom  her  teacher- as  she 
had  come  to  expect  from  her: mother.     If  at  times  her  ihanipulative 
behavior  became  too  much  to -bear,  she 'cquld  . always  cut  dc^wn  .on  .  . 
her  candy  and  improve.    Jane 'ribt  o^ly  succeeded  in  controlling  ^ 
her  cooking  ^rlass,  but  she' managed  to  control  her  mother ,.  a.na<^the 
Child  Study  Team-.  ,  • 

Appropriate  Interventions ;     Case  II;--;  .  .  - 

■  •  '  ■ "  '  '    •   " ' .  "  •  .  .      -  * 

Basic  errors  in  handling  the  above  case-,  are  also  obvious  when  one 
tries  to  analytically  reassess  the  situation.     In  the  first  case, 
it  should  be  assumed  by  teachers  that  .misbehavior  is  dtte.  to  - 
, student  manipulatibn  until  proven  otherwise.     It  is  all  too  .eas^r 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  accept  otganic  or  illness        •  . : ,. 
interpretations  of  the  behavior  so  that  the  faihily  arid  school 
shed  responsibility.    Nobody  could  blame  Jane's  behavio.r  on  ;l>er 
parents  or  teacher,  if  the  cause  were  due  to  a  biochemical  <?ause. 

This  is  probably  why  the  suggestions  of  epilepsy,  hypoglycemia 
-   (low  blood  sugar),  or  allergic  reactions  are  taken  so  seriously. 
In  fact,  very  normally  behaving  people  can  record  very  low 
rjeaaings  of  blopd  glucose  on  the  glucose  tolerance  test  and  not 
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show  misbehavior.     The  only  way  the  low  blood  sugar  can  be 
rationally  blaified  for  maladaptive  behavior  is  when  the 
misbehavior  occurs  just  when  the  blood  sugar        low.     In  practice 
this 'is  quite  rare.     Usually,  when  hypoglycemia  is  implicated,  it 
is  the  low  blood  sugar  response  to  the  glucose  which  suggests  the 
diagnosis.     It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  investigator  who 
draws  the  blood  during  the  low  sugar  phase  sees  no  misbehavior. 


Module 
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Analysis  of  the  Intervention;     Case  Ilct 

in  the  teacher's  mind,  Tim  is'timi<f  and  mostly  nelds  confidence 
if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  anything.     In  , the  past,  whegver  ^Tim 
was  criticized  for  riot  J^ol lowing  a  rule,  h6  would  look  vMty 
insulted  and  try  to  suppress  a  cry.     He'd  cower  and  withdraw  in 
obvious  psychological  pain,    ♦rim's  mother  Reasoned  th^  Tim  is  , 
compliant  and  has  always  tried  to  please.     Even  if  he  does  not 
succeed,  he  does  try.    Although  Tim's  teacher  does  not  want  to 
expose  him  to  unnecessary  danger,  he  decides,  as  other  teachers 
have  in  the  past,  to  gently  re-explai'h  the  situation  and  gj^e  him 
another  chance.     If  Tim  can't  learn  to  b«.conUdent^ow,  hi^^^g^ 
school  career  almost  over,  he, isn't  likely  to  3e  ab»e  to  do 
*any thing  forever.       ^  -  . 

In  Tim's  mind,  he  has  successfully  manipulated  his  teacher.^ 
Afraid  to  rebel  overtly,  he  deri>,ed  satisfaction  from  not  obeying 
the  rules.    After  all,  the  operation  wasn't  so  dangerous ^anyway . 
He. should  remember  not  to  put  his  hands  in  dangerous  areas.  By 
taking  such  chances,  Tim  always  -seemed  to  feel  less  afraid  and 
more  grown  up.    With  his  smile  intack,  few  people  in  authority  ,^ 
wou!d  ever  notice  that  he  would  break  safety %ules.    ^f -  they  did, 
and  reacted  strongly,  he  could  allow  his  lower  lip  to  quiver, 
Ippea?  hu?t  Ld  the^chastisement  would  be  replaced  with  words  of 
encouragement.     Tim  could  feel  in  control  and  superior  to  the 
authority  figure  who  would  try  to  control  hims. 

Appropriate  Intervention;     Case  JII 

There  are  basic  fallacies  implied;  in  ^he  way  Pirn's  case_has^b^ 
handled  A  subtle  factor  in  Tim's  case  is  the  fact  that  years  ot 
Staining  with  optimistic  attitude  ^inherent  while  working  with  ^  • 
child  with  "potential"  has  led  to  severe  ^ ^^=^"^^°",^"^ractice 
functional  abandonment  on  .the  part  of  his  ^^^J^"'  .  P"^^^^^;^ 
we  should  never  give  up  doipg  what  we  coijsider  right  only  because 
we  .have  run  out  of  time  to  see  out  efforts  turn  into  success. 

Tim  may  not  learn,  to  be  a  reliable,,  productive  employee  in  J^e 
shorr^ime  he  has  left  in  school;  his  life  will  not  end  with  his 
gJa^atiSn..   In  truth,  society  lill . still  ^ave  to.  contend  with 
him      If  he  does  not  become  productive,  he  will  remain  extractive 
aid'in  one  way  or  the  other  he  «ill  survive  not  on  his  own 
productivity!  but  on  the  work  oSTothers.    After  he  leaves  high 
Ichooi:  he  iay  become  a  client  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  ^ 
•counselor  wh^  will  (Continue  to  work  with  Tim.     If  a  teadher  can 
te?S  tu?S  around  his  behavior  while  he  is  still  ih  school,  the 
Success  of  vocational  rehabilitation  will  be  almost  assured  If 
'    efforts  made  are  in  the  right  direction,  then  the  turnaround  of 
|ii  beLyio^will  occur  so  much  sooner,  e^en  if  it  does  occur, 
^ter  Tim  leaves  school. 
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Another  fal/acy  in  this  case  involves  thig  breaking  of  the 
cardinal  rule  for  dealing  with  misbehavior.     Suspect  that  the 
behavior  is  manipulative  in  nature  until -proven  otherwise. 
Simply  to  ascribe  Tim's  behavior  to  a  careless  personality  type 
or  to  ffeel- sympathy  for  him  while  reinforcing  his  misbehavior  is 
'  not  in  Tim's  best  interests.     There  is  nothing  mentioned  above 
which  suggests  in  any  way  that  Tim  can't  help  himself.     If  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  fie  heard  and  understood  the  class  rule, 
then  he  could  be  h^ld  accountable  for  his  behavior. 

Tim  is  sensitive  to  authoritarian  attitudes  and  it  is  sensitivity 
in  this  area  such  led  to  his  quiet  retielliousness  and  risk- 
taking.     It  is  wrong  for  a  teacher  to  begin  handling  the 
situation  of  switching  the  machine  on  with  screams, 
chastisements,  or  threats.     Our  shop  teacher  already  reasoned 
that  out  and  did  no^^ punish  him.     The  teacher  could  have  improved 
dealing  with  this  behavior,  however,  since  the  shop  teacher  has  . 
the  responsibility  for  preserving  life  ana/limb  in  his  classroom 
he  must  not  allow  any  student,  even  Tim,  to  put  himself  in 
xuinecessary  danger.  *  , 

If  for  whatever  reason,  a  .student  can't  be  trusted  to  obey 
minimal  safety  rules,  the  student  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
machines.     This  can  b€^  explained  to  Tim  who  will  certainly 
understand,  if  he  is  not  blamed.     Tim.  can  be  given  a  job  in  a 
non-dangerous  area,  where  his  ability  to  take  note  of  directions 
and  follow  them  can  be  monitored.     The  teacher  may  say:     "Tim,  if 
you  didn't  keep  the  drill  press  switched  off  as  directed  because 
you  were' preoccupied  with  events  at. home,  girls,  or  for  memory, 
problems  ,0  you  will  have  to  practiQfi  in  following  directions 
before  you  can  be  allowed  back  on  the  machines."  a 

One  can  tell  a  student  this  kind  of  thing  with  respect  and 
without  an  authoritarian  attitude.     Possible  reward  to  Tim  fol: 
his  behavior  by  pointing  out  that'  he  successfully  rebelled 
against  authority  must  be  carefully  avoided.     Tim  must  be  led  to 
feel  that  he  is  losing  something  by  being  ^iveb  a  job  with 
sandpaper  While  he  can  practice  concentration  skills.     He  must 
also  be  ehcouMged  with  optimism,  that  if  he  can  learn  to  handle 
th€L  rule%  in  the  non-dangerous  area,  then  he  could  doubtlessly 
learn  how  to  handle  machines,  safely.     The  teacher,  while  handling 
Tim's  case,  should  also  spend  more  time  on  the  students  who 
follow  directions  and  achieve.     The  teacher  must  lower  his  goal 
for  Tim.     It  is  clearly  more  important  for  Tim  to  learn  how  to  . 
.    follow  the  directions  of  authority  and  respect  basic  safety 
rules,  than  it  is  for  him  to  learn  how  tp  use  a  drill  press. 

If  Tim  complies  and  a  report  card  is  going  to  be  sent  home,  a. 
comment  may  read  this  way:     "Tim  had  great  difficulty  earlier  in 
the  term  in  truly  understanding  the  nature  of  some  of  the  , 
directions,  however,  his  capacity  in  this  area  is  improving."  In 
this  way,  his  father  is  not  angered  into  punishing  him  and  Tim- 
does  not  feel  that  he  has  gained  anything  from  not  obeying  the 

Q 
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requires  less  work  as. a  man.    .His  behavior  handled  in  this  way^ 
will  probably  improve*     If  Tim  would  have  tried  to  obviate  moving 
away  from  the  machines  by  promising  to  pay  attention r  it  could 
hayi^  been  pointed  out  to^  him  that  he  should  hot  consider  the  move 
a. punishment  in  any  way.     It  is  done  simply  to  help  him  practice 
certain  skills  to  help  him  handle  potentially  dangerous  problems 
jt'iiVthe  future  more  safely*    To  some  extent r  the  teacher  may  be 


:   Jiflcuhed  for  manipulating  the  student  by  avoiding  a 
t&It  is  the  teacher's  job  to  motivate  and  to  teach.     He  must  accept 


i^i^is  roler  which  includes  being  in  control  of  the  class  and  not 
i'.lvBeing  controlled  by  it. 
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Analysis  of^the  Intervention;  ^Spe  IV  ^  ^ 

Margie ^s  teacher  is  annoyefd  and  deals  with  the  problem  behavior 
largely  iby  ignoring  it.     She  blames  the  year's  crop  of  worthless 
modern  youths.     She  hesitates  in  blaming  Margie  for^ suspicions 
unbacked  with  hard  legal  ^evidence.f?  Margie  was  blamed  and 
exonerated  once  before^.  ■  Her  teaches  also  'remembeFs  how  her 
mother  looked  at  previous  tSachSr-parent  conferences. "Margie 
mother  flared^ in  anger  at  the  suggestion  that  Margie's  behavi?or 
was  not  ideal. ^  *    ^  f 

The  school  psychologist  re^^ntly  mentioned  how  cooperative  Margie 
has  become.     She  keeps  appointmentis  and  tries  tip  solve  her 
deepest  problems.     The  psychologist  remembers  how  angry  Margie 
was  at  first,  but  how  sh^  caj-jied  right  down  when  the  psychologist 
threatened  to  recommend  residential  plc|Oement.     It  was  months  ago 
jbhat  Margie  bacXed  off.     H*r  iaiprpved  bl^havior  proved  to  the. 
psychologisll  that  h^  fueling  tfyi^t  Margie  needed  more  structure 
and  discipline  tp  help  her  ceciirf^y  needs  was  correct. 

Thfe  frustrations  in  treating  bghavior  problems  are  so  many  that 
any  success,  especially  recent  improvement  at  counseling  ^ 
session*,  i^  cherished.     Margie  more  than  once  expressed  her 
gratitude  fof  thS  psychoHbgist • s  time.     She  mentioned  that  the 
psychologist  wa^  the  only  person  she  ever  met  who  really 
understood  her.     Margie  alsb  mentioned  to  the  psychologist  that 
sAe  thinks  tfiat  iter  teacher  may  be  a  bit  prejudiced  against  her. 
This  is  because  of  the  previous  acdusation  of  drug  involvement, 
•^he  psychc?logis**  would  like  to  belMve  that  Margie  is  telling  the 
truth.     He  wants  to.  believe  that  Ma^ie  is  being  helped  tjy  an 
espeeialiy  good  therapist:  and  that  cHunseling  is  helping  her.  If 
•Margie  proves  to  be  a  manipulative  liar,  then  the  psychologist 
will  have  to  feel  successfully  manipulated.     TBis  is  not  good  for 
mos^  therapists  V  egos. 

Margie  has  correctly  speculated  how  her  teacher  would  react.  The 
small  amount  of  time  with  the  psychologist  easily  pay^  for  itself 
in  manipulative  gain.     Should  the  teacher  complain  about  Margie, 
she  will  appear  prejudiced  and  incapable  .of  handling  her.  She 
may  be  further  humiliated  when  she  receives  advice  on  how  to 
handle  Margie  by  the  psychologist. 


Appropriate  ^Intervention;     C^se  IV  ^ 

Was  Margie's  teacher  really  doing  the  be^:;,She  could  under  the 
circumstances?    No,  she  wasn't.     Teachers  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  manipulated  by  students.     If  Margie's  teacher 
called  for  a  meeting  with  the  Child  Study  Team  to  discuss  ^he 
case,  she  could  heA^e  described  her  behavior.  Without 
defensivehess,  each  member  of  the  team  would  give  aiT  accox«it  of 
theit  Relationship  with  her.    Margie's  manipulative .behia^ior 


Would  have  become  obvious.     It  is  extr 
wit41|^hers  in  tSjhis  type  of'^case.  Onl, 
aft^rrodter  standing:  the  daser  llould  ,hel 
frequent  meetings  of  the  school'  staff  cot 
against  Margie's  manipulations.be  mainti"' 

When  manipulation  is  clear,.  pr9of  that  may  s 
not  necessary  unless  the  student's  behavior  be 
intolerable  as  to  warrant  L^aal  action.     In  at 
unified  \  stand  against  Marg 
brought  in  as  a  Consultan*^ 
manipuTation  fai€s,  if  she  i 
if  her  goals  in  manipulation 
behavior  is  likely  to  change, 
each  tjine  Margie's  manipulation^ 
the  chance  for  continued  manipi 
When  a.:S:hild  succeeds  in  rjanip' 
child  v^i;,ll  become  more  insecur 
to  increasie  the  actual  control 
can  ftei- rebellious,  but  ^t6j3,.\i^ea;^^ 
With  Encouragement  and  maturi-ty./*^^^^^^^ 
behavior  may  be  expected-^.  : 
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^y  :itnporfcint  to  consult 
entire  S.chool  effort; 
student..     Only  with, 
strong 'defens^' 


ioi  court  is 

'So     ^  ' 


al  action. 

Manipulation, 
smber  of  the  t 
Tewarded  f  or- 
contro^l) 
be.tter . 
e^'d,  iW 
j^behavior^ 
*  sigriif  iQ^t  *iu 
;ut:turing  M^r^Tie^^ 
Ih  thlk^ 


ri'ty . 

►ermanentiy  .,i'h'^    .      ;  ,  - 
lef  ic ial'  Gh^ngeA^'iJ^^^  ;  v 
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Books  for  loan  from  . 
^        ,  Learning  Resource  Center-South 
Call  Numbers  .  ^ 

371.92  Baldwin,  Victor  L.  Ed.  D.  and  others.     Isn't  it 

.  B193  Time  He  Oiatgrew  This?  or  A  Training  Program, for 

Parents  of  Retarded  Children"!  Springfield: 
^  Charles  C.  Thdmas  Publishers,  1973.     209  pgs. 

371.81  Bradfield,  Robert  H.  Behayior  ^edification  of  ' 

B799  Learning  Disabilities"     Academic  Therapy  'Fiibli- 

catxons,  1971. 

371.81  Buckley,  Nancy.     Modifying  Classroom  Behavior. 

B924  *  Research  Press,  1970. 

370.153  .Buckley,  Nancy  K.  and  Hill  M.  Waller.  Modifying 

B925  Classroom  Behavior;     A  Manual  of  Procedure  for 

Classroom  Teachers.     Illinois:     Research  Press,  ' 

1970.  95  pgs. 

370.153  Caspo,  Margaret,  Ph.D.     Pocketful  of  Praises  (A 

C958  Handbook  For  Parents) .     Canada^     Special  Education 

Association.     52  pgs. 

371.9-.  Edlund,  Calvin.     How  Human  Behavior  is  Learned. 

E21  Special  Child  Publishers,  1972. 

370.153  Gambrill,  Eileen  D.     Behavior  Modification;  A 

G  Handbook  of  Assessment,  Intervention,  and  Evalua- 

tion.     Washington:     Jessey-Bass,  1978.     12  31  pgs. 

,  371.92  Kozloff ,  Martin  A,  A  Program  for  Families  ctf 

Children  With  Learning  and  Behavior  Problems. 
^     :^  Wxley,  1979.  450  pgs.  * 

371,5  Morse,  WiMiam  C.  Classrbom  Disturbance;  The 

M884*  Principal's  DilemmaT   The  Council  for  Exceptional 

Children,  1971.  " 

649       P  Norton,  G..  Ron.     Parenting.     Prentice,  1977. 

No  >  I598  pgs.  ' 

371.1  Thayer,  Louis  and  Beeler,  Kent  D.  (Editors!*'^ 

Af  Affective  Education;     Strategies  for  Experimental 

'  LgarnirigT     University  Association,  1976.     230  pg3. 

370.153  Va'l^tt,  xRob^rt  E.  Modifying  Childrens'  Behavior;  ^ 

Va  A  Guide  for  Parents  and  Professionals.  / 

California;     Pearson  Publishers,  1969.     66  pgs^ 
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Books  for  loaljPtrom 
Learning  Resource  Center-South 

370\l53  Williams,  David  L. ,  Ph.D.  and  Elliot  B.  Jaffa^^J.^. 

W671  Ed.D.     Ice  Cream,  Poker  Chips r  and  Very  Gooda>H"  a^v 

Behavior  Modification  Manual  tor  Parents^ VA:  :  : 
School  of  Contemporary  Education,  1971.     62  pgs. 

371.94  Wood,  Robert,     Behavioral  Problem  Children  in  the 

W873  School.     Appleton-Century  Crofts,  1969. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOOKS  ON  FILE  AT  EIC-SOUTH 
RE:     BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT 


A  Guide 

pro3( 

South  Holland,  Illinois 1976 . 


to  Helping  Teachers  &  StudijAl>^  Deal  with  Conflict  by 
>ject  staff  of  Thorton  Area  Public  School  Association, 


Behavior  Modification  For  the  Trainable  Menta^lly  Retarded  by 

staff  of  Elsmire  Prpject ,  Glassboro  Public  Schools,  Na||||jL 
Jersey^  c  1978. 


Behavior  Modification  in  Child,  Sjghool  and^  Fainily  Mental  Health: 
an  annotated  bibliograpfty  by  David  Brown,  Research  Press, 
Champaign,  Illinois,  e  1972.  ^ 

Behavior  Problems  -  A  Skills  Training  Series  by  B.  Baker,  A. 
Brightman,  L.  Heifetz,  D.  Murphey,  Research  Press, 
Champaign,  Illinois  c  1976. 

How  to  Motivate  Others  Through  Feedback  by  Ron  Van  Houten,  H  &  H 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Lawrence,  Kansas  c  1980. 

How  to  Use  Behavior  Modification  with  Mentally  Wtarded  and  . 
Autistic  Children  Program  for  Administrators,  Teachers, 
Parents,  and  Nurses  by  Luke  Watson,  Jr. ,  Ph.D.     Behavior  \ 
Modification  Technology,  Libertyville ,  Illinois  C^1972. 

How  to  Use  Contingency  Coatracting  in  the  Classroom  by  I^loyd 
Homme,  Research  Press,  ChampaignJP^Illinois"  c  1970.  ^. 

How  to  Use  Planned  Ignoring   (ilxtindtion)  by  R.  Vance  Hall  &  . 
Marilyn  Hall,  H  &  H  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Lawrenc^^  Kansas 
C  1980..        .  r 

How  to  Use  Time  Out  by  R.  Vance  &  Marilyn  Hall,  H  &  H 
Enterprises,  Iijc.  ,  Lawrence,  Kansas  c  1980. 

liiving  with  Children  ^'  New  Methods  for  Parents  &  Teachers,  by 

Gerald  Patterson,  arid  M.  Elizabeth  Gullion , ^Research  Press, 
Champaign,  Illinois  c- 1968.    .      ^  . 
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BEHAVlbR  MATERIALS 
Learning  Resource  Centier-South 

Behavior  Modification  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 
"        "<K6-l60y  ~     ■     .    .  ■ 

Each  of  the  behavior  objectives  for  the  "class room  teacher  • 
can>serve  as  a- demonstration  activity  for  in-service  education, 

1  cassette,  activity  cards  in  box. 
Educational  Insights,  Inc.  $6.95 

Better  Understanding  of  Disabled  Youth-Behavior  Disorders  (BUDYy' 
(KlO-37)  •  ^  M 


A  multimedia  program  designed  for  :^tudents  in  grades  1-6  t6^'' 
promote  understanding  that  people  with  behavioral  disorders  are  ; 
more  like  other  people  tiian  unlike  them. 

36  statement  cards ,  1  story  booklet,  16  photo  posters^  7 
ditto  sheets',  i  poster,  1  ,filmstrip,  1, cassette,  program 
overview,  and  1  guide.  „ 

Id^al  School  Supply.  $79.50. 

Changing  the  Behavior  of  Handicapped  Children  , .  - 

/ (Kll-6)  ;  ' 

A  guide  for  teachers  working  with-parents  designed  to  offer 
important  and  practical  information  to  teachers  and  parents  of 
behavior  disordered  children.  \ 


70  booklets,  1  guide. 

Teaching  Resources,  Corp.  $35.00  » 

Free  To  Be... You  and  Me  , 
(K5-153)  ~ 

■     ■       ■  .  V  , 

•Themes  of  independence,  friendship ,,  and  cooperation,,  and 
expectations,  plus  games,  puzzles,  and  playlets,  to  reinforce  the 
themes .  '       :  ' 

y  I  ■ 

6  filmstrips,  96  patterns,  4  posters,  1  paperback  book,  2 
decks  of  cards,  letter  chips,  spirit  masters,'  1  guide. 

McGraw-Hill     $160.00         ,  "  '  > 

■  '  «...  " 

Mainstreaming;     Classroom  Management  Techniques 
~         (FSKlO-75)  .  , 

Designed  for  teachers,  this  Hit  answers  the  howls  when' s- and 
why's  of  mainstreamingj  includes  learning  impairments,  behavior 
problems  and  physical  disabilities.    V  i, 

:     4  filmstrips,  4,  cassettes,  discussion  guide  with  scripts. 
Guidance  Associates.     $139.50  * 


BEHAVIOR  MATERIALS  ^       .' "H/^'^'r^ 

Learning  Resource  Center-South .  ' 

i 

Skill-Streaming  the  Adolescent  ^  >  ' 

(CAio-10)        .  '  ^        ;  , 

I?  ■"■ 

^structured  Learning  Approach  to  teaching  pre-social  skills ^  6kill 
modeling,  role  playing/  performance  feedback,-  transfer  of 
trailing  are  main  procedures  of  Structured  Learning. 

3  casset^tes,  1  book.  -  ' 

Research  Press $34 • 95 

Structuring  the  Classroom  for  Success 

(FSK10-49j  .  '  '      /  : 

Overview  of  open  education,  room  environment,  creating 
activity  centers ,  behavior  management  principles,  behavior 
management  in  the  classroom;  individualized  instr^ctxon  for  the 
inservice-pre service  teacher.  V 


6  f ilmstrips,  6  cassettes,  1  manual,  1  booK^ 
Charles  Merrill,  $125.00 
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Module  IV 
Manual  . 
Unit  I 


Unit  I:  INTRODUCTION 


OBJECTIVE  ^  ...  A  . 

To  familiarize  participants  with  the  intended  goal^  objectives 
ajjd,  planned  activities  of  the  unit.,  • 

GROUPING  f 

  ■    -  / 

Total  Group  .   '  ^ 

MATERI^Sr  NEEDED 

,  AW^'ndix  A  (The  Change  Prpcess) 
^ 'Overhead  Projector 
transparency   (Agenda)  T-I 

Newsprint  ^  * 

Magic  Markers 

Pencils  '  V  ' 

Masking  Tape        .  ^  • 

DESCRIPTION  6f  ACTIVITY 

This  section  is  designed  to  give  participants  a  feel  for "the 
purpose  and  design  of  ^he  workshop.     In  addition,  it  is  intended 
to  set  a  tone  and  to  give  the  trainer  information  about 
participant  perceptions  and  needs.  •  - 


NOTP  TRAINER 


The  trainer  should  attempt  to  mentally  record  the  reactio'n  and 
concerns  expressed  by  participants  during  this  activity  and  to 
try,  wherever  possible,  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  generating 
exainples  and  analogies  in  the  subsequent  sections.     The  trainer 
should  read  i^ttachment  A  (The  Change  Process)   in  prepargi^tion  for 
this  activity.  ^  . 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT         '     .  r 

 ■   A 

The  trainer  concludes  the  review. by  reminding  participants  that 
developing  and  implementing  a  back-home  plan  will  require  a 
combination  of  training,  technicai-'assistance  and  their  own 
coiranitmeUt  to  the  task.     The  trainer  may  wish  to  use 
Machiavelli' s  statement  in  the "Prince  to  illustrate  the 
difficulty  in  bringing  abo^t  change.     "...there  is  nothing* more 
difficult  to  plan,  more  doubtful  of  success,  norAore  dangerous 
to  mana^ge,  than  the  creation  .of  ^a  new  system."    Point  put  to  . 
participants  that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  project  to  provide  the 
training  and  technical,  assistance  to  do  the  job.     They  will  have 
to  provide  the  commitment. 


^  3S6 


OBJECTIVE 


Manual-Unit  I-Cdn't. 


To  identify  the  concerns  of  participants  relative  to  developing 
and  implementing  an  action  plan  for  assuring  effective 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  children  in  the  vocational 
setting. 

GROUPING 

Latge  group 
MATERIALS  NEEDED 

Newsprint 

Magic  Mai^'ker  ,  '  . 

Handout*  1   (Concerns  Questionnai^re)  H-1 

Pencils 

Appendix  B   (Concept  of  Conc'erns  Abou,t  Innovation) 
^  DESCRIPTION  -OF  ACTIVITY  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  participants  with  an 
opportunity  to  express  some  of  their  personal  concerns  related  to 
applying  what  they  have  learned  in  the  previous  units  and  using 
it  to  develop  a  back-home  plan.     It  also  provides  an  opportunity  v 
for  the  trainer  to  collect  information  about  the  participants 
that  can  be  used  to  make  the  presentation  of  subsequent  material  , 
relevant  and  individualized. 

NOTE  TO  TRAInER 

^  'The  trainer  can  help  to  encourage  an  honest  expression  of 
concerns  by'  recording  on  newsprint  the  exact  wording  used  by 
participants.     If  a  oencern  appears  to  be  a  repecit  or  is  not 
clear  to  the  trainer,  aihe/he  needs  to  clarify  with  the 
participant  whether  or  Vot  the  perceptions  ar^  accurate.     Do  not 
put  on  newsprint  anything  that  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  responder  .     This  does  not  mean  that 'th^^  trainer  cannot  offer 
suggestions  about  wording.     What  gets  recorded,  however,  must 
•belqngf'   to  the  particip^i^it ,  not  the  trainer.     The  trainer  would 
read   [Appendix  B   (The  Conbppt  of  Concerns  About  Innovation) 1   as  a 
preparation  for  this  activil^y. 

ACTIVITY  SCRIFT/FORMAT  ,  /  .  . 

The  trainer  distributes  the  Concerns  Questionnaire   (H-1)   and  asks  ' 
participants  to  complete^the  statement  as  genuinely  and 
uncensored  as  possible.     Explain  to  participants  that  they  will 
share  their  concerns  with  the  group.     The  results  will  provide  a 
0    reference  point  for  the  training  session  as  well  as  give  them  a 
technique  they  can  use  back  home  for  acquiring  assessment 
information  needeS  to  successfully  implement  a  change  strategy. 
Aiiow  participants  3-5  minutes  to  th^nk  about  and  complete  the 
statement. 
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In  round  robin  fashi^ 
their  concern  s^tate: 
trainer  pn  newsprin 
Do  not  record  dupli 
next  to  a  repeated  ite 
record  exEJ^essed  ,f  efelin 
feelings. 


r trainer  asks  participants  to  read  ^ 
Responses  should  be  recoi^ded  by  the 
nctly  and  accurately  as  possible.  . 
w  duplication  by  recording  a  check 

approach  will  not  only  sferve  to 
also  the  strength  of  those        ^  ^ 
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,      .  ESTABLISHING  DIRECTION 

'  ■     ■    ■         ■  ^ 

OBJECTIVES  '  " 

To  identify  a  concept  pf  the  ideal  setting  as  it  relates  to 
assuring  effective  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children 
in  the  vocational'  setting. 

To  assess  the  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  state  and 
participant's  perception  of  their  own  school  district. 

To, identify  the  specific  goals  for  the  back  home  plan. 

GROUPING      ■  ,  . 

Large  and-  sijKall  group 

MATERIALS  NEEDED  *     .  . 

Handout  2   (Goal  Discrepancy  Analysis  Sheet)  H-2 
-Appendix  C   (The  Characteristics  of  Good  Goals) 
Newsprint  "  - 

Magic  Markers  .  . 

Plain  paper 
Pencils 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  get  participants ^ to  refine, 
clarjLfy  and  articulate  what  they  consider  to  be  a  good  working  % 
system.     The  results  of  this  imagining  is  the  basis  for 
generating  'goals  and  objectives  for  their  p'resent  setting. 

NOTE  Tb  TRAINER    '  .  '  ' 

During  small  group  exercises,  the  trainer  should  move  among  the 
grotips  far  three  reasons:  ^ 

1.  \ahswer  questions",   if  necessary. 

2.  jiisten  to  discussion  in  order  to  <pick  up  themes/ 
patterns  that  can  -be  used  for  general  discussion 
pAr poses. 

3.  '    keep  the  groups  on  task.* 

Ir\  introducing  the  section  on  imagining  the  ideal  state ,  the ' 
trainer  should  po^nt  out  that  the  purpose  for  clarifying  the 
ideal   (or  end  state)  ds  to  maximize  the  opportunities  for 
cohesion  in  applying  resources  to  a  mutually  understood,  end.  The 
rationale  behind  this,  activity  is  that  it  is  easy  for  people  to 
complain  about  what  they  don't  have.^,  It  is  far  more  difficult 
for  them  to  state  what  it  is  they  want.     Without  this  clarityv 
howeyer,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  engage  in  any  long  rahge 
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planning  activity.     Participants  will  prokiably  have  ^to  be 
encouraged  verbally  ^nd  with-  examples  to  think  about. the  ^ 
dimensions  of  the  id^al  setting.     '  ^ 

Clear  and  shared  conceptions  of  goal/objectives  are  vital  in 
schools  where  .every  member  of  the  staff  must  make  frequent  - 
'judgments  in  complex  situations...    (goals)   represent  places  you* 
woruld  like  t<3  be;  .a  state  of  affairs  that  you  value.     The  trainer 
^hould  consider  referring  to  the  chapter  on  goals  in  Schumugk, 
Runkel,  Saturen,  Martell  and  Derr,   "Handbook  of  Organization 
Development  ij;i  Schools"  and  Robert  ,Mager ''S ,   "Goal  Analysis"  for 
background  reading  on  the  importance  of  goal  definition  to 
strategy  implementation.  *  The  trainer  should  read  and  may  wish -to 
share  with  the  group  "The  Characteristics  of  Good  Goals" 
delineated  in  Appendix  C.  ;  .         '  ' 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT  * 

Ask  participants  to  close  their  eyes-.and  to  think  (visualize) 
what  it  looks  like  when  the  system  Is  working  to  the- handicapped ' 
child's  best  advantage. 

LEADING  QUESTIONS 

a 

1.  »    How  do  people  operate?  .  ' 

.6 

2.  What  are  the  rules  that  govern  procedure? 

3.  How  do  things  get  done? 

4.  Who  does  what,  when  and  how? 

5.  What  are  the  rewards? 

6.  What  are  the  indicators  of  success? 


Ask  them  to  briefly  write  out  th^  scenario.     Give  pai:ticipan;ts 
about  five  minutes  by  themselves;   then  counting  off  in  ,fives,  ^ 
have  them  break  up  into  groups  with  like ' numbers . 

Ask  eacli  aroup  to  select  a  recorder  whose  responsibility  it  will 
be  to  redord  the  factors  that  ^roup  members  identify  as 
discrimin^f in^  an  ideal  setting,  e.g.,  children  are  never  placed 
in  a  class  without  meeting  with  the  teacher  beforehand;  Review 
with  group  the  rules  for  tftainstorming : 

1.  Group  members  call  out  their'  ideas  whenever  an  opening 
pre^sents  itself  .  , 

2.  There  is  to  be  no  analysis,  editorj-al  comment, 
criticisni,  *etc .  directed  toward  any  thought. 

3.  All  suggestions  are  written  on  a  newsprint  sheet. 
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4.  '     When  all  suggestions;  have. been  made ,  (allow  10-15 

minutes  for  this  activity)  ,  the  group  is:  to  summarize 
their  list,  eliminating  duplicates  arid  overlaps. 

Each  group's  completed  list  is  placed  on, the  wall  so  that  it  can 
be  seen  by  the  other  groups.  '  - 

The  tt^ainer  should  eyeball  the  lists  and.  select  one  which  closely 
reflects  the  consensus  of  the  whole  ^roup .  -    This  list  should  then 
be  us^d  as  the.  reference  point  for  adding  and  refining  items 
identified  in  other  groups.         ^  \    /  ^ 

Once  this  process  is  completed,  ask  each  group  member  to  rank^ 
order  the  .thre.e  most  important  from  the  items  that,  t^^y  think  at^ 
most  discriminating  of  an  ideal  setting. ^  The  trainer  should" 
tally  the  individual  results  by  having  people  call  out'  their 
choices  while  the  trainer  records  the  results  on,  the  newsprint 

list.^  ^  '    .  '  '   ■  V  '  • 

Distribute  a  copy  of  the  Goal  Discrepancy  Analysis  Sheet 
(H-^) . ^  Ask  each  participant  to  ^select  the^thrfee  discriminators' 
that  they  consider -most  important  in  their  sdhool  district  to 
bring  about  a  sys^tem  that  assures  effective  educational  services 
for  the  handicapped  child  in  ijthe  vocational  setting,  e.g.,  people 
who  meet  regularly  to  discuss  the  problem  might  -  have  ' been 
identified  as  a  discriminator.-  The  goal- statement  might  be,  "A 
child  study  team  member  will  meet  at  least  once  each  month  with 
,each  vocational  *  teabher  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.""     They  are 
to  rewrite  these^  discriminators  intc3  goal  statements  and  then  to 
rate  the  degree, tb  which  their  present  system  meets  those 
criteria.  ,  .  - 

After  competing  this  portion  of  the  exercise,  participants  will 
join  their  school  team  members  to  ^mpare  the  results  of  their 
.individually  completed  Analysis.     Each  team  should  select  one 
person  to  act  as  the  recorder.     The  recorder  uses  a  blank  sheet 
of  newsprint  whicli  simulates  the  Goal  Discrepancy  ^Analysis  Sheet 
to  record'  the  results  of  the  indi.vidually^ completed  sheets. 
V^here  appropriate,  average^  scores  should  be  computed  for  each 
item.  ^ 
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•      /     '.v  V  Module  IV 

''     '         *  .  ■  Manual 

\  f"  Unit  II 

'     Unit  II:  .■EVALUATING  RESULTS 


OBJECTIVES'  ■■ 


\To  describe  an  appreciation  for  the  vaj.ue  of  evaluation, 

)       ^  '    '  .      '  '  ' 

To  deveyop  knowledge  about  a  procedure  for  designing  and 

implementing  evaluation  activity. 
-GROUPING  .  '    ;  '  '  - 

Large  and  small  groups 

\  _  s  ^ 

^    MATERIALS  NEEDED         "  -    '  '  ^ 


Newsprint  -       ,  ,  ♦ 

Magic  Markers 

Overhead  Projector  -  , 

Transpai^ency  5    (Evaluation  Planning  Profile)  T-5 
Completed   (Goal/Ob jective  Discrepancy  Sheet) 
Appendix  D   (Discrepailcy  Evaluation  Model)  ^ 
Appendix  E   (Selecting  Areas  of  Evaluation) 
Appendix  F   (A  Qui/Ck  Look)f 

Appendix  G   (Taxonomy  of  Measurement  Wodes) 
Transparency  2    (Major  Functions  of  Evaluation)  T-2 
'l^ansparency  6    (Evaluation  Planning  Profile)  T-6 
Transparency  4    (How  Ca^i  Information  Be  Used?)  ^'-4 


DESCRIPTIO)i  OF  THE  'ACTIVITY 


,  mm 

Evaluation  can  be  a  complex  and  sophisci{:ated  process,  'Workshop 
participants  are  not^  likely**td  have  the  time  nor  incli/iation  to 
encfage  in  the  type  o*f  study  which  v^ould  be  nec/essary  to  make  them 
sophisticated  evaluatore,     The  intent  of  this  section  is  not  to 
^accomplish  that  task,  but  ratjier  to  g-ive  participants  a  simple 
^and  practical  way  of  going  ^about  pro^^ct  evaluation,  ^ 


NOTE  TO  TRAINER 


The  evaluation*' content  presented  i^'this  section  is  based  on  the 
Discrepancy.  Eva.luation  Model   (DEM)  .     A  description  of  this  model 
is  included  in  Appendix  .D.     In  addition,   sever.al  readings  are 
included,   VSelecting  Areas  of  Evaluation"  and  "A  Quick  Look" 
(Apjpendix  E  aM  F)       The-  trainer  may  wish  to  review  Appendix  G 
(Taxonomy,  of  ^^asurement  Modes)   prior  to  his/her  ^esentation  on 
Source  of  Info^^jj^ion   [See  Evaluation  Planning  Profile]  . 
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ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FdfodAT     •    C  '  ^     '  ,^ 

Write  the  following  statement .pn  the  overhead:  .  ^ 

WHY^ EVALUATE?  .      ^         •  .r.  '         -     -         "  ^ 

Solicit  from  the  group  answers  to  this  question.     ,The  trainer 
should,  record  resporrSes  on  newsprint  and  suipmarize  by.  pointing  - 
out  that  evaluation  is,  in  fact,  a  substantial  method  of  sppport 
mnd  d'irection  for  change  agents.     The  trainer  then  uses 
Transparency ,T-2  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  OF  EVALUATION  to  illustrate  how 
evaluation  helps  th,e  process  of  change.  •  ' 

The  traiftier  should  point  out  that'  it  is  not  necessary  for  an 
evaluation  pl^  to'  be  elaborate  or  complex.  •  Using  Transparency 
T-3,  present  it  as  a  format  organizing  evaluation  activity. 
Beginning  with  the  first  column   (focus  -^f  evaluation)  point  out 
that  it  should  be  filear  Kpw  the  information  collected  will  be 
used.     Indicate  to  partKflpants  that  thexe  are'  three  major  ways 
•that  evaluation  results  can  be  used:     To  satisfy  ^ 

1.  ,     external^ demands  « 

2 •       management  concerns  * 

;/  '  — ■  ^ 

3.       functional  asfpects  . 


Using  Transparency'  T-4.,  the  trainer  reviews  what  is  implied  in 
each  of  these  areas.     The  major  difference  between  management  and 
functional  concerns  is  that  the  first  is*  related  to  improving  the 
program  (formative  evaluation)   and  the  latter  is  related  to 
proving  that  what  is  done  makes  a  di^^erence  (summative 
evaluation). 

Using  Transparency  T-5   (which  includes  Focuses  of  Evaluation)  thte 
trainer  should  write  an  example  of  an  externally  motivated 
question;  e.g.,   "To  what  extent  are  parents  satisfied  with  their 
handicapped  child's  program  in  the  vocational  school."     Point  out 
'that  the  answer  to  this  question  could  be  used  to  buil,d  support 
for  a  board  considering  eliminating  team  visits  to  the  vocational 
school.     For  the  other  two  areas:     kanagement,   functional  ask 
participants  to* suggest  questions  which  might  address  those 
areas. 

■  ^  ■■  .  ■ 

After  several  questions  have  been  recorded  in  each  area,  go  back 
to  the  first  question  and  ask  how  parti\;:ipants  would  get  the 
answer  to  it   (including  source,  schedule^  collection        _  ^ 
.responsibility  and  timelines^  •  '  /  <^;V'  . 
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Leading  Questions,: 


To  what  sources  would  you  refer?     e.g.  ,  ~  lEP  .Gonf  ererxce 
Minutes,'  Counselor  log,  questionnaire  J  etc.  Remind 
participants  that  they  should  think ^qf  data  sources 
alreacfy  available  to  them;  e.g.,  a  counselor  log,  lEP 
minutes,   attendance  records,  etc.  •  . 

What  wciuld  y^u  do  to  get  the  information  needed?  e.g.,. 
analyze  pre  and  ^ost  test  scores  on  a  questionnaire. 


Record  the  responses  cl^osen  by  the  participants  areas.  *'Using 
Transparency  T-3'  (Evaluation  Planning  Profile.)  ,  ask  team  grqups 
to  complete  the  profile  as  if  .the  questions  were  generated  in,  - 
their  own  setting.     Share  results'  by  asking^  people  what  they  put 
in  the- various  columns.  * 
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Module  IV 
THE  CHANGE  PROCESS 


Unit  IE: 

ASSESSING  READINESS  FOR  CHANGE 


MANUAL 
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✓     ^  Module  IV 

Manual 
Unit  IIL 

Unit  III:     ASSESSING  READINESS  FOR  CHANGE  )  ^ 

OBJECTIVE      •  . 

To  identify  personal  characteristics  which  contribute  to  the 

ef f ecjtiveness  of  bringing^  about  a  change  within  a  school  system* 

GROUPING 

Large  group 

MATERIALS  NEEDED  ^  ^ 

Overhead  projector  C 
Handout  3   (A  Self  Assessment)  H-3 

Transparency  7   (Qhange  Agent  Self  Assessment  Areas)  T-7 
Appendix  L   (Change  Agents  Characteristics) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  first  step  in  assessing  the  potential  for  change  begins  with 
an  examination  of  the  change  agen^.     There  are  characteristics  or 
personal  qualities  which  contribute  to  facilitating  change •  By 
examining  one's  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  relation  to  being  a 
change  facilitator,  it  may  be  possible  to  gain  insight  into  how 
one  could  change  behavior  patterns,  learn  new  skills  and/or 
differentiate  task  demands  with  others  so  that  skills  could  be 
complemented. 

NOTE  TO  TRAINER 

The  transition  from  prior  activities  should  be  done  by 
referencing  the  fact  that  many  laudable  intents  have  failed 
because  those  in  charge  of  implementation  neglected  to  assess  and 
plan  within  the  context  of  the  situation's  potential  for  change • 
Explain  that  this  section  has  been  designed  to  assist 
participants  in  systematically  gathering  information  in  Jthe 
following  three  areas:  \ 

*  Self. 

*  Others  .  ^ 

*  The  Situation 
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ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORI-IAT  ^'.  y 

* 

The  trainer,  should  begin  the.  focu's  on  self  assessment  by 
conveying  the  point  that  this  area,  is  probably  the  most  difficull; 
one  to  confront  .since  it  is  the  most  persohai,     "It  seems,  that 
trying  an^  innovation  is  governed  by  the  unwritten  code  that  it  is 
better  to  do  unto  others  than  ta:.tfiJey"  self.'*^  The  trainer  should 
distribute  Handout  3  '  (Change,^  Agent  Self  Assessment)   arrd  ask 
participants  to  individually  complete  it.  *  ^ 

Allow  about  five  minutes  for  participants  to  complete  the 
instrument.     Utilizing  ^Transparency  7   (which  outlines  the  major 
headings  in  the  Self  Assessment),  the  trainer  should  briefly 
discuss  each  area  and  engage  participants  in  general  discussion  f 
focusing  on  what  one  might  do  to  compensate  for  a  deficit  in  a 
particular  arS^. 

NOTE  TO  TT^INER 

1.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  activity  to  make  people 
uncomfortable.     Participants'  response^  will  be 
personal  and  to  encourage  candidness ,  indicate 'that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  people  to  share  their 
information  with  pthers.     By  generalizing  the  review 
of  the  questionnaire,  participants'  may  discuss 
weaknesses  and  possible  solutions  without  referencing 
themselves.     Remind  participants  that  this  information 
should  be  stored^away  as  it  will  have  application  in 
the  planning  strategies  section  of  the  workshops. 

2.  "Appendix  L  contains  several  documents  related  to 

change  agent  characteristics  that  should  be  reviewed 
in  preparation  for  this  activity. 


OBJECTIVE 


Manual-Unit  Ill-Con't. 


To  identify  a  framework  for  assessing  personality  types  and 
levels  of  readiness  for  change  in  others.  ^ 

GROUPING  . 


Role  Play/Fish  Bowl 
Large  Group  ; 

TERIALS  NEEDED 


Handout  4   (Personality  Type  Definitions)  HO-4 
Transparency  6   (Adopter  Type^  T-6 

Transparency  7   (Distribution  of  Personality  Types)  T-7 
Transparency  8   (Levels  of  Readiness)  T-8 
Transparency  9   (Levels  of  Readiness  Test)  T-9 
Appendix  H   (Concerns  Based  Adoption  Model) 
Overhead  Projector 
Prompt  Cards 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY 

-  » 

All  people  within  an  organization  demonstrate  certain  personality 
characteristics  and  levels  of  readiness  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  idea.     Through  the  use  of  role  play  and 
overheads,  participants  will  be  aHle  to  identify,  in  others, 
characteristics  which  are. important  in  order  to  plan  effective 
strategies. 

NOTE  TO  TRAINER 

The  material  used  for  this  segment  and  the  one  which  follows  is 
based  on  The  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  developed  by  Gene  Hall 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at"" Austin  and  work  done  at  the 
University  Consortium  for  Instructional  Development  and 
Technology   (UCIDT) ,  Indiana  University.     The  trainer  should  rfead 
Appendix  I  in  preparation  for  presentation  of  the  levels  of 
readiness.  ^ 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPTS/FORMAT 

The  trainer  asks  for  two  volunteojs.     They  are  asked  to  envision 
themselves  coming  back  to  their  own  school  .to  introduce  the  plan 
that  they  will  have  designed  at  this  workshop.     The  two 
volunteers  are  instructed  to  confer  for  sevefal  minutes 
themselves  to  decide  upon  a  strategy  for  presenting  the  plan  to 
their  back  home  group.     In  the  meantime,  five  other  volunteers 
are  chosen  to  play  one  of  the  five  major  organizational 
personality  types.     Assignment^is  made  by  the  trainer  which 
describes  the  type  they  are  to  play.     Each  of  these  participants 
is  given  T-8.     The  first  two  volunteers  present  the  new  idea  to 
the  five  other  volunteers.     The  remaining  participants  are 
instructed  to  observe  and  take  written  notes  on  the  process  of 
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the  process^  to  the  event  in  terms  of  who  they  see  hindering  and 
facilitating  the  meeting.     The  five  personality  type^s  ^  interact 
according  to  the  instructions  they  receive  on  the  handoi>t.  Aftec 
about  10  minutes,  the  trainer  stops  the  role  play  activity  and  ^^^^'^''^-s 
places  T-9  on  the  overhead  and  distributes  Handout  4  directing 
all  participants  to  the  personality  type  terminology  and 
definitione.     After  reviej/ing  the  definitions,  the  trainer  asks 
all  participants  to  id^Ai^fy  the  roles  played  by  each  participant 
in  the  role  play .  '  ^  •  ,  . 

The  trainer  uses  .T-9  to  demonstrate  that  in  any  large  group,  the  " 
change  agent  will  have  to"  contend  with  all  of  the  personality 
types.     The  trainer -then  solicits  from  the  groyp  the  definition 
of  the  word  "adopter"  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  understanding 
that  adoption  means  voluntary  acceptance  and  support  rather  than 
submission  to  authority  dictates.     It  is, then  explained  that  an 
individual's  movement  to  adopt^ipn  is  accomplished  through  a 
predictable  set  of  stages.     Transparency  10   (Levels  of  Readines^) 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  levels  of  readiness  that  each  of  the 
personality  types  moves  through  on  the  way  to  acceptance  and 
adoption  of  the  new  idea  or  concept. 

The  trainer  concludes  this  activity  by  distributing  Handout  5 
which  tests  participants'   knowledge  of  the  concept  of  levels  of 
readiness.     Participants  are  directed  to  complete  the  form.  The 
trainer  reviews  with  participants  the  answers  by  using 
Transparency  11. 

Tfee  answers  to  Handout  5  are  as  follows;      (1)   self  concern;  (2) 
mental  tryout;    (3)   awareness;    (4)   testing;    (5)  awareness. 
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OBJECTIVg  ^  ^  Manual-Unit  Ill-Con't. 

Participants  will:       ^  * 

A 

apply  the  principles  of  force  field  analysis  in 
order  to  decide  upon  appropriatfe  implementation 
strategies. 

.  -        ^  ^     ^  •  ■ 

GROUPING  '  . 

Large  Group 
Back  Home, Teams 

r  •  .  .    .  .  ■  «r 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

Appendix  J  (Force  Field  Analysis)  ■ 
Handout  9   (Instructions,  to  Participants) 
Handout  10   (List,  of  Facilitating  Eorces) 
Handout  11   (List  of  Restraining  Forces) 

Transparency   (Identifying  Restraining/Facilitating  Exercise) 
Handout  8  .  ' 

.   Overhead  projector  ;  / 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY     j  ^ 

Force  field  analysis  is  prese^^ed  as  a  technique  by  which  to 
categorize  and  ascribe  value  a^nd  meaning  to  the*  variety  of  data 
available  in  any  situation.     This  technique  provides  a  basis  upon 
which  participants  can  sort  tHrough  information  in  order  to  plan 
strategies  of  implementation. 

NOTE  TO  TRAINER 

Appendix  I  should  be  reviewed  by  the  trainer  as  a  source  of      .  . 
overview  on  force  field  analysis. 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT  \^ 

The  trainer  presents  an  overview  of  force  field  analysis  as  a 
Method  of  strategy  planning  that  uses  an  analysis  of  the  forces 
providing  impetus  toward  and  forces  hindering,  attainment  of  a 
goal/objective.     Use  Handout  8  to  review  with  participants  the 
concept  of  restraining  and  facilitating  forces.  / 

The-  large  group  is  then  asked  to  reform  into  back-home  teams.  / 
Each  participant  is  first  given  Handout  9  to  read  individually  tn 
preparation  for  the  activity  which  follows.     Participants ^are  / 
asked  first  to  generate  a  list  of  facilitatihg  forces 'using 
Handout  10  in  the  light  of  their  goals.     These  could  include  ^uch 
things  as  human  factors   (e.g.,  pearsonalities ,  harmony  between/ 
staff  members,  economic  factors   (e.g.,  the  availability  of  / 
federal  funds),  societal  factors   fe.g.,  newspaper  editorials' 
calling  for  support  of.  special  education).     Participants  should 
take  no  more  than  five  minutes  to  complete  their  list. 
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Next,  using  Handout  11,  participa^nts  should  compile  as  many 
restraining  forces  as  the/  can.     Remind  them  to  consider  human 
factors   (such  as  "cliques  which  resist  ahy  curricjalar  change"), 
physical  factors   (sucSh  as  distance  between  schools)  ,  economic 
factors,  orgatiization  factors.     Take  no  more  tKarN  5  miriutes  for 
this  activity.     Both  of  these  activities  are  dojie  as  a  large 
group  with  one  person  designated  by  the  trainer  to  act  as  the 
recorder /facilitator. 

Participants  are  then  asked  to  take  a  moi;e  critical  look  at  the 
list  of  forces  on  the  two  handouts'  they  have  completed.     Some  of 
the  item^  will  now  seem  less  relevant  than  others.     The  groups 
are  then  asked  to  weight  each  item  in  terms  of  importance  to 
reaching  the  goat. 

As  a  final  step,  groups  are  asked  to  go  back  over  the  list  of 
restraining  forces .     This  time  they  are  to  ideiltify  realistically 
those  items  which  they  can  do  something  about'.     A  check  is  to  be 
put  next  to  these.     Groups  are  then  asked /to  set  aside  the 
force-field  analysis  information  generated.     They  are  ^^reminded 
that  it  ;#till  be  useful^in  section   (IV)'  where  they  willV^plan 
strategies.  ^'  t 
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OBJECTIVE  ,  Manual-Unit  Ill-Con't. 

Participants  will:  •  » 

^    -        Identify  environmental  features  which  influence  the 
introduction  of  a  new  idea.  - 

GROUPING  ^  .     '  \  *  \ 

Large  Group  -  4 

MATERIALS  ;  .        •  "  ^ 

Appendix  I   (Factors '  in  the  Situation) 
Transparency  11    (The  Environment) 
Handout  6   (Environmental  Factors) 
Handout  7   (Diagnosing  the  Environment) 

Handout  2  '  (Goal  Discrepancy  Analysis  Sheet:     See  Section  1 
for  this  material 

NOTE  TO  TRAINER  ,     •  j 

/ 

Appendix  I  contains  reference  material  which  can  be  used  to 
supplement  the  material  in  this  section.  ^     ■■  ' 

ACTIViyY  SCRIPT  FORMAT 

Indicate  to  participants  that  thus  far  the  workshop  has  focused 
on  two  dimensions  that  affect  Environmental  conditions;   i.e. ,  the 
change  agent  atid  the  adopters.-    This  section  covers  other  factors 
which  need  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
done  and  how  it  would  toe-..  ddneV^^- 

The  trainer  places  Transparency  11  on  the  overhead  and  points  out 
each'  of  the  environmental  factors  tha:t  have  been  and  will  need  to 
be  exarctdned  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 

The  trainer  should  distribute  Handout  6   (Definitions  of 
Environmental  Factors)   and  discuss  them  with  the  group.  Have 
participants  refer  to  the  goals  and  objectives*  they  identified  in 
the  initiail  part  of  the  Workshop  Section  and  ask  participants  to 
complete  Handout  7   (Diagnosing  the  Environment)   in  light  of  their 
goals  and'  objectives. 
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^  Module  IV 

Manual 
Unit  IV 

SECTION  IV:     MOVING  TOWARD  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

OBJECTIVES  ♦  « 

Participants  will 

/Be  able  t9  describe  generic 'implementation  strategies. 

Be  able  to  select  appropriate  implementation 
strategies.  , 

Complete  an  initial  draft  of  the|r  plan  for  use  within 
their  school  system. 

-        participants  will  be  knowledgeable  of  issue  of 

ownership  as  it  is  related  to  facilitating  the  change 
process.  - 

SEA  staff  will  receive  information  for  planning  future 
activities. 
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OBJECTIVE  •     ,  "  --i'^;*^  . 

/To  describe  generic  implementatioil  strategies. 
GROUPING 

Large  Group        «  ' 
MATERIALS  NEEDED  ...  ^ 

Transparency  12   (Diffusion  Techniques)  ( 
Handout  12   (Dif fusion  te.chniques)  f 
Overhead  projector 


NOTE  TO  TRAINER 


The  trainer  should  review  the  portion  of  a  chapter  from  the 
Implementatyion  Workshop  Participant's  Mani^al   (UCIDC)  which  is 
included  as  Attachment  A  4/1.    -A  thorough  review  of • this  material 
is  necessary  for  complete  familiarity  with  the  concept  of 
diffusion  strategies  which  is  presented  in  the  wprjcshop. 

•  * 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY;  ,  ^  • 

This  activity  is  designed  to  familiarize  participants  with 
generic  implementation  strategies  which  are  available  to  them. 
Six  major  categories  of  diffusion  activities,  are  presented  as  a 
preface  to  the  process  of  linking = appropriate  strategies  to  meet 
situational  demands. 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT 

The^  trainer  introduces  thiis  section  «as  the  beginning  stage  of 
gaining  acceptfance  for  the  new  plan'  by  those  back  home 
participants.     In  reView,  the  trainer  traces  the  planning 
decisions""  that  have  already  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  ^ 
workshop;  i.e.",  idetitif ication  of  a  goal  and  siMue  objectives  for 
reaching  ^that  goal;   a  plan  for  evaluation;  an  analysis  of  Jthe 
situation.     l*he  trainer  then  points  out  that  this  is  the^lace  in 
the  workshop  where  they  must  decide  specif icaiSly  what  p^o  do,  how 
to  do  it,  who  to  do  it  with  and  when  to  do  it.  ^ 

* Transparerwiy  12  is  used  to  outline,  the  six  major  types  of 
diffusion  activities.    Tt  will  be  helpful,  at  this  point,  for  the 
trainer  to  define  the  word  diffusion  as  a  process  for  gaining 
acceptance  of  a  new  idea   (or  a  revised  way  of  operating) .An 
example  of  each  type  is  presented  in  Handout  12 "and  should  be 
used  by  the  trainer  to  elicit  from  the  participants  exampj-es  of 

'each  type  that  they  have  experienced. 
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Manual-Unit  IV-Con't. 


OBJECTIVE 


To  select  appropriate  f implementation  stratiBgj.es.  ^ 


GROUPING 


Large  GrouR^ 
"Back  H<((fne"  *Teains 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 


Handout  11   (List  of  Restraining  Forces  from  Unit  30) 
Handout  14   (Overcoming  Restraining  'E'orces) 

Transparency   (Levels  of  Readiness/Change  Agent  RDle)  HO-13 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY 


The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to ^get  participants  tb  review  ^the 
data  they  have  collected  and  use  it  as  the  basis  fox  planning  a 
back-home  strategy.     The  restrJbining  forces  identified  in  Section 
III  will  be  the  basis  for-  designing  specific  action  steps. 


NOTE  TO  THE  TRAINER 


It  snould  be  made  clear  to  participants  that  the  expectation  is 
that  due  to  time  constraints,^  they  probably  will  end  up  with  an 
incomplete ^ plan.     The  intent  "of  today  is  for  them  to  get  started.* 
SEA  staff  will  be  available  beyond  the  workshop  to  assist  them  in 
corapleting  and  implementing^l^ieir  plan. 

ACTIVITY  SCRI^T^FORMAT  ^ 


The  trainer  introduces  this  section  by  asking  participants  to 
reflect  upon  the  assessment  they^*1*ave  collected  thus  far: 


*  ♦  factors  about  th'emselves 

*  factors  about  others  j 

*  factors  in  the  situation  I    *  / 

Ask  the  group  to  keep  this  data  in  mind  as  they  begin  to  develop 
the  specif  ic  strategies  whic^  will  he-lp  them  meet  their  goal  and 
objectives.     Specifically  refer  back  to  levels  of  readiness  and 
personality  types  then  they  are  considering  how  to  deal  with 
restraining  forces  that  involve  other  people.     Ask  participants* 
to  reflect  once  more  on  those  restraining  forces  they  felt  -^^h^y 
could  not  do  anything  about  to  see  if  another  perspective  or 
direction  might  not  yield  positive  results. 


EKLC 
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Present  Transparency  13^^^|ich  demonstrates  the  relationship  ^ 
between  stages  of  rjeadJa^Hj^and  the  possible  strategy  role  that* 
should  be  playe(^  by  tY^^^^mg€  agent.  ^ 

NQ^E  TO  TRitlNER 

The  trainer  then  r^Hi  participants  back  to  their  identification 
of  major  barriers  qjj^uccessful '  implementation  of  their  new  or 
revised  idqais)   '^Handout  .11)  .     She/he  reminds  them  that  they 
selected  barriers  about  which*  something  'could  be  done.  Their 
task  now  is  to  plan  ways  of  reducing  the  strength  of  each  of 
these  barriers  by  using  the  information  they  have  gathered. 
Instructions  to  the  group  are'  as  follows:  ^ 

1.  Ref ormNllback  home"  teams.  -  Take  large  sheets,  of  news- 
print aim  remember  the  rules  of  brainstorming   (no  wrong 
answers) . 

2.  Each  participant  is  given  a  copy^ of  Handout  14.  Each 
person  should  refer  back  to  Handout  12  ^nd  copy  2  of  ' 
the  circled  items   (which  they  identified  as  being  both 
important  and  solvable)   in  one  of  the  spaces  labfeled 
"RESTRAINING  FORCE"  on  Handout  14.  ^ 

3.  Each  restraining  force  i^  examined  in  terms' of  possible 
>         solutions.     This  information  is  recorded  in  th6  left- 
hand  column.     All  the  ways  that  occur  ^of  reducing  its 
strength  are  listed.     Rank  order  the  ideas  based  upon 
what  seems  best  an^  record  a  number  after  each  of  them 
in  the  middle  column. 

4.  For  each  solution  selected,  decide  what  specific 
actions  Vieed  to  be  taken   (including,  whenever  possible, 
the  groups  or  persons  who  should  expedite  it)  and 
record  this  in  the  right-hand  column. 

5.  Now  go  on  to  the  next  RESTRAINING  FORCE  and  repeat 
^  steps  3  to  6 . 

6.  Share  results  with  others  in  the  group. 

^The  trainer  reminds  participants  that  specific  actions  or 
objectives  should  be  based  upon  the  data  collected  in  Section  III 
of  the  Workshop.     This,   in  review,   includes  factors  of  personal 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  chang.e  agent(s),  considerations 
about  personality  types  and  le^<€ls  of  readiness  in  the  potential 
adopters,  and  environmental  situations  that  encourage  or  detract 
from  the  accomplishment  of  goal  and  objectives. 
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OBJECTIVE  •         •  .  ■         Manual-Unit  IV-Cori ' 

To  complete  an  initial  draft  of  the  plan  for  use  within 
individual  districts.  *  , 

GROUPING 

^Back  home"  teams  * 

MATERIALS  NEEDED      .     ,  . 

Hand6ut  and  Transparency  15   (Planning  Guide)  HO-45 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ACTIVITY      ■  - 

Using  a  planning  guide,  the  teams  complete  each  of  the  items 
utilizing  the  data  and  knowledge  they  have  accumulated  during  the 
workshop.     ^  * 

One  team  will  be  selected  by  any  ijandom  metho^  to  present  their 
plan  for  critique  by  the. trainer  and  the  other  participants.  The 
plans  developed  will  act^s  the  technical  assistance  between  the 
New  Jersey'  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  participating 
districts. 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT /FORMAT       ,  .  t 

The  trainer  distribut-es  the  Planning  Guide   (HO-15)   to  each  of  the 
school  teams i     An  identical  form  will  be  used  on  the  overhead  to 
review/ and  clarify  with  participants  the  structure  and  meaning  of 
the  guide.  .  ^       ,  . 

Teams  will  be  instructed  toy^elect  a  recorder  to  fill  in  the 
guidein^d  to  present  the  plan   (if  selected)   to  the  total  group. 
Each  team  will  decide  on  the  inethod  it  will  use  to  complete  the 
document.     They  may  assign  questions  .  for  preliminary  development 
among  individuals  or  they  might  ^o^k  as  a  total  team  on  each 
item.     The  givens  are  that  they  will  have  one  hour  to  complete 
the  guide;  that  they  have*  already  generated  much  data  whi^h  can 
be  useful  in  developing  the  plan;   that  this  plan  will  be  the 
continuing  communication  link  ^Between  the  State  Department  and 
themselves;   and  that  one  of  the  teams  will  be  selected  at  random 
to  present  their  plan  to  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  hour.. 

The  trainer  may  select  a  random  misthod  £or  determining  the  g'rqup 
to  report  out,  or  he/she  may  simply  ask  for  volunteers.     Once;  the 
reporting  team  has  been  selected,  the  recorder. is ' identified  arid 
asked  to  go  through  the  plan  on  an  item  by  item  basis.  The 
school  name  and  names  of; individual  characters  should  not  be.^  . 
identified.    ..Designation  should  be  made  only  by  role,  e.g.,  the 
principal,  the  school  psychologist,  etc. ^   A  complete  presentation 
should  be  made  prior  to  entertaining  any  questions. 
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Participants  are  asked  to  make  notes  of  questions  and  issues  in 
need./of  clarification.     The'  trainer  initiates  the-  process  by 
asking  , the  planning^  team  to  join  hijji/her\ in  the  ceiitigr  of  'a  fisK 
bowl  with  other  participants  seated  in  a  circle  around  the/ 
outside.     After  the  plan  ^presjentatiqri,  the  tlrainer  w^ll  initially 
question  the  presenting  teairi.  to '  clarify'  the  information  and-  to 
make' suggestibhs  that  may  additionally  strerigthen  the  plan. 
Following  the  trainer's  questioning,  participants  on  the  exterior 
circ'les  will  ask  questions,  make 'comments  and ;give  reactions  that 
they  had  recorded  when  they  listened  to  the  plan.     The  planning 
tecun  is  .  then  asked  toi  reaCt  to  the  clarif  i^c^ition  process  in  terms 
of  how  they  ^  might  revi.s.e  the  plan  Hf :  at  aiHi Team  members;  on  . 
. the  exterior  circles  are  then  asked  to  volunteer' reactions  to  ' 
this  clarification ^process  in  the  light  of  their  own  plans  and 
What  changes  they  Alight  now  make  ^ 


J  " 
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OBJECTIVE 


Manual-unit  IV-Con't. 


To  sensitize  participants  to  the  issue  of  ownership  as  it 
is  related  to  facilitating  the  change. 

To  provide  feedback  to  SEA  staff  for  planning  future 
cic-tivity . 


GROUPING 

Large  group  of  individual 

MATERIALS  NEEDED  .  '  ^ 

• — ^  '■ — '■  '.  ' — 

Handout  15   (Ownership  questionnaire  same  as  that  completed 
*    t  during  the  first  day  of  the  workshop)  H-16 

Transparency  13   (Developing  Ownership:  How  Is  It  Done?)  T-13 
Appendix  K   (Managing Human  Relations)   HO-17  ^ 
Newsprint 
Magic  Markers 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  present  guidelines  for 
building  ownership  of  the  plan.     This  activity  has  both , content  . 
and  project  evaluation  aspects. 

ACTIVITY  SCRIPT/FORMAT  ,  ' 

Explain  to  participants  that  since  their  drafted  plan  represents 
the  beginning  of  the  SEA's  formal  technical  assistance  efforts, 
they  are  being  asked  for  feedback  on  important  dimensions  that 
must  be  considered  if  the  intended  plan  of  assistance  is  X;0  be 
effective. 


Distribute  the  Ownership  Questionnaire   (HO-16) .     Point  out  that 
the  questionnaire  is  the  same  one  which  was  completed  by  them 
prior  to  the  workshop. 

Allow  participants  time  to  complete  the  questionnaire.     Draw  the 
analogy  bet,ween  the  state  plan  and  their  own  project  plan.  Point 
out  that  both   (in  fact  all)   pi^ojects  require  that  leadership 
attend  to  ownership  issues;   that  isii,  insuring  that  participants 
experience  a  real  sense  of  ownership.     This  can  encourage 
comihitmen"t  to  project  efforts.     Point  out  that  ownership  needs 
time  to  develop,  but  it  will  not  develop  without  a  plan  for  using 
"structures  an«5|r  methods  that  contribute  to  its  development." 
Review  the  dimensions  by  referring,  to  Transparency  13.     The  ^ 
trainer:  is  referred  to  Appendix^I^Tior  additional  information. 

■  .     -.^^  . .  ■ 

;^»  ••  •  r  . 


J 


Ask  each  team  to  summarize  their  scores  on  the  owners! 
questionnaire  so  that  it  can  be  compared  to  the  results'  pt  the 
same  questionnaire  when  it  was  administered  prior  to  tlie 
workshop.     Once  completed,  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
initial  administration  of  th^  questionnaire  will  be  placed  up  on 
the  overhead  for  comparison  purposes.     The  comparison  iS  used  as 
a  basis  for  eliciting  from  participants '   suggestion  ^hat  the  SEA 
staff  might  use  to  maximize  ownership.     Suggestions 'are  to  be 
recorded  on  newsprint.     Conclude  activities  by  giving  ^ 
par^:i^qipants  an  outline  of  intended  next  steps   (content  to  be 
provide  by  SEA), 


The  participants  will  utilize  HO-17  tto  begin  to  develop  their 
actual  Action  Plan  for  their  group,     Atythis  time}  team  people 
will  work  together  in  completing  the  activity. 
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Module  IV 
TFffi  CHANGE  PROCESS 


Unitni: 

ASSESSING  READINESS  FOR  CHANGE 


HANDOUTS:  HO-3  -  HO-ll 


/ 
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Module  IV 
Unit  III 
HO-3 


Change  Agent 
Self  Assessment 


You  need  to  know  your  innovation.     You  don't  need  to 
have  all  of  the  answers,  but  you  do  need  to  l^ave  enough 
information  to  be  credible  in  your  role. 

The  extent  to  which  I  am  knowledgeable  about  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is: 


Not  very  much  Completely 

1  2  3  4  5  6 '  7 

You  need  to  be  sensitive  to  individual ' needs  and  to 
specific  concerns  abou~tHe  innovation.     If  you're  not 
good  at  "reading  people,"  at  really  listening  and 
hearing,  when  you'd  better  accjuire  these  skills  or  give 
up  the  rble  of  CHANGE . AGENT . 

The  extent  of  my  ability  to  ^be  sensitive  to  individual 
needs  and  specific  concerns  is: 


Limited  Completely 

1  2  3  •  4  5  6  7 

You  need  to  be  good  at . analyzing  groups.     It's  not 
enough  tha^  you  know  the  concerns  of  your  individual 
adopters;  you  must  also  understand  the  social  system 
in  which  they  relate  and  work.     Who  do  they  listen  to? 
Who  do  they  talk  to  in  the  lounge?*    Who  are  th^y 
intimidated  by?    Who  do  they. trust?    Who  do  they  eat 
lunch  with?    Who  do  they  bowl  with  on  Wednesday  night? 
(and  all  the  same  questions  about  their  leaders) 

My  ability  at  analyzing  groups  and  the  sociaT  system  in 
which  people  relate  and  work  is:  ^ 

Poor  Excellent 


HO-3  con' t. 


You  need  to  be  flexible.     In  a  system  over  which  you 
have  total  control   (e.g.,  cleaning  your  garage),  you 
may  be  able  to  plan  and  implement  the  plan  without  a 
bobble.     However,  when  you  try  to  make  a  change  within 
an  educational  system,  you  have  no  such  control  and 
your  plans  (and,  indeed,  "you-  should  have  plans)  will 
undergo  frequent  change,  if  not  undoing.     You  have  to 
"flow  with  their  river"  as /well  as  your  own. 
Flexibility-^is  essential.  / 

For  Flexibility  I  would  grade  myself: 

10%  *.  50%  100% 

1  2  3  /4  5  "  6  7 

You  need  tb  accept  being  invisible.     The  better  you  do( 
your  job,  the  more  invisible  you  are.     And,  this  Imedns 
you  may  never  hear  "Gee,  you  did  a  good  job  for  us." 
In.  fact,  the  better  you  do  your,  job,  the  more  likely 
,  somatone  else  will  take  and  get  credit  for  it. 

My  need  for  recognition  in  helping  others  to  bring 
aboyft  change  in  themselves  and  our  school  is: 

Great  Limited 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

You  need  to  be  capable  of  giving  yourself  "strtokes. "  - 
You  need  to  believe  in. your  own  value ,  to  have 
confidence  in  your  own  work,  and  to  have  the  skills — 
in  those  moments  when  things  go  wrong  (or,  worse,  whem 
they  go  right  and  no  one  notice3  you) — to  put  your  hand 
on  your  back  and  say,  "It's  okay,,  old  buddy,  yyu  done 
good .  "*v;  *  . 

I  would  rate  my  confidence  in  myself  as: 

V7eak         '  .       .  Solid 
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Module  IV 

'  Unit  III 

*  ■  HO-4 

PERSONALITY  TYPES  DEFINITIONS 

A.  INNOVATORS 

Innovators  are  the  firat  persons  in  the  social  system  to 
adopt  innovations.     They  tend  to  be  intelligent ,  venturesome,  * 
eager  to  try  new  ideas,  and  willing  to  take  risks.  Innovators 
tend  to  bfe  individualistic  and  usually  not  integrated  into  the 
prevailing  social  structure.     They  may  be  viewed  as  mavericks  by 
those  who  are  more  conventional.     They  are  often  the  persons  who 
travel  a  great  deal  and  have  more  contact  with  sources  of 
information  outside  of  their  own  system.     Personality  clues  in 
identifying  them  are  their  high  level  of  energy,  their  wide 
knowledge  about  research  and  innovations,  and  their  highly 
developed  sense  of  personal  efficacy  and  self-confidence.  The 
support  of  such  persons  can  be  useful  because  if  they  cah  be  . 
peii^uaded  to  try  out  an  innovation,  other  members  of  the  system 
can  observe  its  effectiveness  for  themselves.     Often  the 
innovators  become  "inside  advocates"  of  the  innovation. 

B.  EARLY  ADOPTERS  . 

'     .  >.      "  <'  ■ 

Those  "middle  adopters"  who  are  somewhat  earlier  than 
average  in  their  relative  time  of  adoption.     Persons  in  this 
category  tend  to  be  followers  rather  than  leaders.    They  are 
deliberate  in  coming  to  an  adoption  decision  —  "not  the  last  to 
set  the  old  aside,  nor  the  first  by  which  the  new  is  tried. 

C.  LATE  MAJORITY 

These  are  "middle  adopters"  who  are  somewhat  later  than 
average  in  their  relative  time  of  adoption.     The  members  of  this 
group  tend  to  be  skeptical  and  cautious  about  adopting  a  new 
idea.     They  can  be  won  over,  but  it  takes  the  combined  pressure 
of  the. majority  of  their  peers  to  pull  them  across.  Typically 
they  have  less  education  and  lower  social  status  than  the  earlier 
adopters. 

D.  RESISTERS  • 

Resisters  are  the  last  in  the  system  to  adopt  something  new 
and  in  many  cases,  they  actively  oppose  an  innovation.     They  tend 
to  be  suspicious  of  new-fangled  ideas  and  wra|?ped  up  inf 
traditional  values.     Often  they  are  oriented  toward  the  pa6t  and 
highly  local   (rather  than  cosmopolitan)   in  outlook.  Resisters 
usually  are  low  in  influence  and  often  somewhat  isolated  and 
alienated  from  the  social  mainstream.     The  persons  comprising 
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HO-4  con't. 


this  group  may  differ  depending  Upon  the  nature  of  the 
innovation.     In  most  social  systems f  however ,  there  are^  some 
^     persons  who  will  resist  almost  any  kind  of  change.     Such  persons 
tend  to'  defend  the  status  quo  an^  fight  to  keep  the  system  the 
way  it  is.     Resisters  often  are  sincere,  well-intentioned 
iadiividuals  who  have  great  loyalty  to  their  institution.     In  many 
cas^s,  they  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  protect  their  system 
from  influence  which  they  see  as  being  potentially  disruptive  or 
harmful.     Since  such  persons  can  sometimes  destroy  an  innovative 
program,  the  change  agent  must  icl^ntify  potential  resisters  ahead 
of  time  so  that  he  can  try  to  develop  ways  of  winning  them  over 
or  at  least  neutralizing^  them. 


Module  * IV 
Unit  III  • 
HO-5 


LEVELS  0^  READINESS  TEST 

Read  the  following  descriptions  and  check  the  appropriate  stage  in  the 
space  provided  beside  each  description: 

Adopters  Stages 

Awareness    Self -Concern    Mental  Testing 

 ^   Tryout    ^  Adoption 

1.  Martha  asked  the 

principal  what  the  new  y 
law  would  mean  in  their 

own  school.     She  was  » 

worried  about  her  class-  v 

room, 

2.  Jerry  arranged  for 

three  teachers  to  visit  , 
another  school  to  see 

them  teaching  in  effect,  "  - 

\  Q 

3.  A  memo  from  the  ^ 
superintendent  was  their 
first  indication  that 
mainstrecuning  of  handi- 
capped children  into 
re^gular  classrooms  would 
be  a  school  policy  begin- 
ning in  the  fall. 


4,  We  decided  to  try     *  ^ 
learning  cenliers  in  the 
first  gradir  for  one  semester 
before  suggesting  they 
become  a  district  wide 
policy, 

5,  A  one-day  inservice 
session  was  offered  on 
hpw  to  do  informal / 
classroom  assessment  of 
reading  and  mathematics. 


ERIC 
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Module  IV 
Unit  III 
HO-6 

DEFINING  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 

OUTSIDE  PRESSURES    *  „ 

Organizational   (e.g.,  Teacher  Unions,  PJA  group)  political 
(PL94-142)  or  economic  (budgetary  constraints)  pressures  that  may 
have  an  impact  on  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  •  ^ 


The  manner  in  whi^h  work  gets  done.     The  division  of  l^bor;  this 
c^n  be  graphically  represented  by  an  organizational  chart, 

LEADERSHIP  STYLE 

The  manner  in  which  "commands"  get  implemented.  Leadership 
styles  can  vary  from  a  liasseg-f aire  to  an  autocratic  stance, 

REWARDS  ^ 

The  incentives  offered  for  getting  the  job  done.    What  are  the 
things  that  people  respond  to?,  e,g,  ,  release  time,  recognition, 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  something  different, 

HELPFUL  MECHANISMS 

Procedures,  "happen  stand"  policy,  coordinating . devices ,  that  can 
help  people  to  work  together;  e,g,,  regularly  scheduled  faculty 
meetings,  a  school  newsletter ,  location,  the  presiclent  of  the 
teachers  union  located  in  the  school,  etc. 


f 
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Module  IV 
Unit  III 
HO-7 


DIAGNOSING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


TASK  -  Consider  your  goal  in  light  of  the  environmental  factors 
listed  on_H0-5.     Identify  information  in  those  areas  which  you 
think  will  be  helpful  in  designing  implementation  strategies. 

OUTSIDE  PRESSURES 


ORGANIZATIONAL  * 


LEADERgHIPS    '  - 

  ■  ( 


REWARDS 


HELPFUL  MECHANISM (S) 


e 
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,      .      "  Module  IV 

.                     y  Unit  III 

.      r       ^  ^  HO-8 

EXERpiSE                              ...  ^ 

Read  each  of  the  following  statements  carefully  and  decide 

whether  it  would  tend  to  be  a  facilitating  force  or  a  i^estraining 
force: 

Facilitating  ^  Restraining 

force        \  force 

1.  The  school  budget  has  been 

drastically  cut.                                   t  )  (  ) 

2.  The  department  chairman  has 

been  in  the  school  for  20  *  % 

years  and  has  had  few  \ , 

.  contracts  outside  the  systejd.           (  )  (  ) 


3.     One  of  the  new  principal's  '  . 

goals  is  to  build  the  school's  y 
leadership  position  within  the 

district.  (  )  (  ) 

4^  ^ The  conservation^ members  of  the 
State  department  staff  are 
on      friendly  terms  with  the 

principal.  s        (  (  ) 


4^  '  ■  ■■  ^ 


5^     The  students  are  dissatisfied 

with  the  status  quo.  (   )  (  ) 

6.  The  PTA  is  seeking  improvements 

in  the  school.  ^  (  )  (  ) 

7.  A  large  proportion  of  citizens       -  v 
in  the  community  are  older. 

persons  who  feel  the  property  ■■  ^ 

tax  is  already  tod  liigh.      ^  (   )  (  ) 

8.  ,The  curriculum  coordinator  is  , 

J  a  recent  graduate  of  progressive 
training  institution.  (  )     >  \ 

9.  ^    A  federally,  funded  change  program  ^  .  •  . 

wa&;VriSpcc^  ^ 

two  year^^^o^  .  {  )       v   ,  (  ) 

10.  Many  of  the  teachers  travel  '  ' 
widely  and  are'  quite  knowledgeable          ^:'  \'' 

about  educational  innovations.         (  )       .  ;  (  ) 

11.  The  injiovative  curriculum  co-  '     /  .  ^ 
ordinator  has  many  friends  among  <      '  - 

the  - teaching  sst:af  f>  :      '  (  )     ^     ;     '        (  ) 

12.  '    The  conservative  department 

chairman  ig.  highly  respected  by  ,., 

older  members  of  the  staff..  '{;■)  -:'     -  .^^  ^ 

;  .    ■  34     .  ^  '.^  ■         ^,  .;■ 
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Unit  III 
;    HO-9    ..  - 


1.       FORM  GROUPS  AND  BRAINSTORTl 

The  first  step  in  conducting forcfe-field  analysis  is  to; 
brainstopti  an  extensive  list  of  the  forces  at  work  in  your  system 
—  forces  facilitating  or  proyidirig  a  thrust  toward  change  and 
forces  restraining  or  provid4.rig;v^  .counter-thrust  against  change. 
Be  sure  to  follow  \he  "Rule's:  ^oir  Brainstprming"  referred  to 
earlier  in  the  workshop.  "  .  - 

First,  using  HO-ll,  generate  a  list  of  the  facilitating 
forces.     These  might  include  human  factors''  (such  as  "students  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo"),  econdbiic  faqjiors   (such  as. 
"federal  funds  are  available  for  social  studies  innov^^^i'ons")  ,  or 
dthers  —  even'  societal  factors   (such  as  "newspaper  ed;^*iE<iriars 
are  calling  for  the  teaching  of  basic  skills" ) /    Take  no -more 
than  three  minutes  to  complete  your  list.  ^  , 

Next,  using  HO-12,  compile  as  many  restraining  forces  as  you 
can.     Again,  consider  Huinan  "factors   (suqh  as  "cliques  which 
resist  any  curricular  change"),  phy:^icals  factors   (such  as 
.  "^eif-coi\tained  classrooms"  )  ,  economiid'  factors,  organizational 
factors,  and  so  on.     Take  no  more  thaji  three  minutes  to  gather- 
the  mor^  apparent  inhibiting  forces.  '    "  V 


2.       STRENGTH  OF  FORCES 


V 


Tjiafe  -group  .pbw  .takes  a  more  critical  lotok  at  the  lists  of 
f  orces -/f bt^^^^^  Perhaps  some/ of  the  items  will  now  seem 

less  relevant'  thaii'^  o^^  Agree  bji  4^  or  5  on  each  sheet  that 

seem,  mips tvcr  Then,  select  a  weighting  of  the  selected 

items^"  Using  th^^^^  scale:       ^  .         ^  ,  .  .  ^ 

1  =  has  almost^;  nothing  to  do  with  th,e  thrust  toward  or      ;  ^  . 
.        •      agaiijst  change.  '  -  ,\      ,  '-4; 

2  ^  has  relatively  little  to  do  with  the  thrust  towarci  or 

against  change.  v  ^ 

'    3.  =  is  .of  moderate  importance  in  tli^^hrustr  toward  or 
-  against  change.  / 

4  ^  is  of  considerable,  importance  in  the  thrust  tbW&xd  or 
^ against  ciHiange. 

5  =  is  o.f  highest  importance  in  the  thrust  toward  or 
.  \    against  change.  /f  \  ^ 

Scores ;^Qf  individual  participants  ate  averaged  to  attain  a  group 
consehsus  score.     The  number  indicating  the  weighting  is  written- 
on  -the  shQ.r€  line  to  the  left  of  each  item  on  HO- 11  arid  HO-12. 
Try  .'to  complete  weighting  of  all  items  in  about  ' ten  minutes. > 


3,    ,  SOLVABILITY  '   ,    '  ' 

Go  back  over  the  lists  of  restraining  forces  one  more. time, 
this  time  .trying  to  identify  tealistically  those  items  which  you 
can  do  something  about.     Put  a  circle  around  these  items.  Later 
in  the  Workshop  you  will  come  back  to' your  force-field  analysis 
to  plan  s^trategies  for  tackling  these  problems. 
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DIFFUSION  TECHNIQUES 

fhere  are  a  niimbeif  of  techniques  which  you  as  a  change  agent  can 
use  in  working  to  gain  acceptance  of  an  innovation.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  various  techniques  will  vary,  of  course, 
'depending  upon  the  type  of  innovation,  the  nature  of  the  social 
system,  the  characteristics  of  potential  adopters,  and  the  phases 
they  have  reached  in  the  adoption  process.     Your  own  style  as  a 
change  agent  will  also  influence  what  diffusion  techniques  will 
be  most  "comfortable"  or  most  effective  for  you  to  use.  Other 
factors  might  include  the  2unount  of  time  and  resources  available 
to  get  the  innovation  accepted.        .  , 

In  implementing  most  innovations,  it,  will  be  more  effective  to  . 
use  a  variety  of  techniques  instead  of  limiting  yourself  to  jiust 
one.     Before  discussing  diffusion  techniques  in  detail,  it  might 
be  useful  to  have  a  frfiunework  for  grouping  the  various  »kinds  of 
activities  that  are  possible.     Egon  Cuba  (1968)  has  sugge^ed  isix 
categories  of  .diffusion  techniques,  representing  the  six  basic 
ways  in  which  the  change  agent  may  operate:     Telling,  Showing, 
Helping,  Involving ,  Training ,  and  Intervening. 

•  *'  ' 

Telling  is  communicating  with  written  or  spoken  words.  Examples 

would  include  printed  materiaAs  such  as  newsletters,  bfczrChures 

and  articles;  mass  media  communication,  such  as  TV  appelarances; 

speeches  or  presentations  at  a  school  staff  meeting  or/other' 

gathering;  conferences;  and  interpersonal  exchanges',  whether  they 

be  friendly  conversations  or  cpnf rontation3 • 

Showing  is  communication  that  involves  direct  contact  with  the 
innovation  through  observation  (either  planned  or  "casual)  or 
actual  participation.     Examples,  include  demonstrations, 
simulations,  and  displays  of  pictiyres,  slides  or  films. 

Helping  is  direct  involvement  of  the  change  agent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  client,  op  the  client ' s  terms .     Helping  may  take  the  form, 
for  exaunple,  of  consultation,  service ,  or  trouble-shooting.  In 
the  process  of  rendering  help,  the  change  agent  may  tecommend  a 
particular  innovation  that  is  appropriate  to  the  client's  needs. 

Training  consists  of  familiarizing  adopters  with  a  proposed 
innovation.     It  may  involve  assisting  them  to  increaise  their 
skills  or  alter  their  attitudes.     This  may  be  accomplished 
through  workshops,  institutes,  apprenticeships,  internships, 
extension  courses ,  local  in-service  training,  or  formal 
university  courses.     It  may  include  several  other  diffusion 
techniques,  such  as  telling,  showing,  helping 'or  involving.  It 
differs  from  the  other  techniques,  however,  in  that  the  adopter 
usually  makes  a  formal  commitment  to  learn  by  allowing  himself  to 
become  involved  in  the  training. 


Intervening  is  a  technique  in  which  the  change  agent  is  directly 
involved  on  his  own  terms ,  rather  than  those  of  the  adopter.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  mandating  certain  actions   (e^g,,  statewide 
adoption  of  a  textbook),  instituting  control  mechanism  (e.g.,  a 
statewide  testing  program) ,  or  intruding  certain  political  or 
economic  factors   (e.g.,  purchasing  language-lab  equipment). 
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display  these 
behaviors... 

-  is  passive 

-  has  little 
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-  doesn't  look  for 
information 

-  has  no  opinion 


-.concerned  about  GUIDE 
implications 

-  seeks  information  ^ 

-  begins  to  'form 
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'Appropriate  diffusion 
techniques  are: 


DEMONSTRATOR 


-  mentally  trie^ 
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nagines  in  oWn/, 
tuation  .  ;  ;  , 
Icides  if  worth • 
a  trial  ^   '  ' 


-  tries  out,  if  TRAINER 
possible  on 
small  or 
temporary  basis 


Telling 


Telling 
Involving 


Showing 
Training 
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Helping 
Training 


:  a  person  cannot  be  convinced  and  they  must  be  involved,  then  intervention  may  be  the  only* 
ternative. 
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OWNERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Place  a  check  mark  along  each  scale  that  fits  your  perception  of  this  ' 
proflect .  ,  - 


A.  Communication 


How  freely  are  personal  feelings  (both  supporting  and  rejecting) 
expressed. 


1  2 

3 

4  5 

>  6 

No  feelings 
expressed;  all 
work-oriented 

Seldom  express 
feelings;  only 
negative 

Others  express 
feelings^  with 
positive  and 
negative 

Both  personal 
and  showed 
feelings  ex- 
pressed All 
kinds 

B.  "Itlarity 

How  clear  are 

the  goals  of  the 

project. 

1         *  2 

3  4 

5  6 

7 

Completely 
unclear 


Slightly 
unclear 


Slightly 
clear 


Completely 
clear 


C«  Involvement 

Wliat' seems  "toV  be  the  predominant  decision  makeup  style  of  this 
project. 


.  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'7 

;EA  miakes     SEA  "sells" 

SEA  presents 

SEA 

SEA 

SEA        ^  ' 

SEA 

lecisions  decision 

and  ideas 

presents 

presents 

defines'* 

presents 

ind    ■  \  *      they  have 

and  invites 

tentative 

problem, 

limits 

group 

iniiounceB  made 

questions 

decisioh 

gets 

ask  group 

to     ^  . 

subject  to 

suggest- 

to  make 

functions 

change 

tiojis 

decisions 

within 

make 

defined 

decisions • 

limits 

D.  Bower 

How  readily  is 

input  encouraged 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

)|^kions  of 

)Sreicipants  not 
sought  nor  db  they 
seem  to  be  valued. 
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Opinion^  of 
others  are  sought 
often.  Discussion 
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Feel  completely 
informed  and  • 
involved.  _Th'is  i 
my  project. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION/SPECIAL  SUCATION  WORKSHOP-:     ^  ^ 
:  AGENDA..  -      V  "  " 

goal:  participants  who  can  desigft^^-w^^^         procedures  ' 
for  assuring  effective  educational  programs  for  the 
handicapped  pupil  in  a  vocational  sehing.  . 

introduction  , 

-  ■  .introduce  goals.  object  i  vesy  and  pu\nned' activities  •  '  - 

-  . .  id'entifV  participant  concerns'-related  to  developing 

/      AND  li^PLEM^        AN  ACTION  PLAi^.'      :  ' 

OBJECJIVEl       "  V  A  - 

-  f.STARI  TSHTNG  A  mgtTIQN       j      ^     .         ^     .  ^ 

-  -    ^  IDENTIFY  THE  END  STATE 
DETERMINE  DISCREPANCIES 
SPECIFY  GOALS 

OBJECTIVE  2  *  i 

evaluating  results,        :  ^ 

-  "^'purposes  of  evaluation 

-  ■  .d1s!Gning  an  evaluation  plan  ■  - 
objective  3 

assessing  the  readiness  for  change  ,  . 

identifying  characteristics  of  the  effective  change  agent 
analyzing  your  population 
i      analyzing  the  environment  \ 
■  -      conduct  the  force-field  analysis  \  ^ 

OBJECTIVE  i| 

DESIGNING  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

IDENTIFY/SELECT  IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGY  :      '  ;.; 

WRITING.  A  PU\N  .     .. ',:  ^ 

GAINING  ACCEPTANCE  '  • 

.,  - :     ■ .  GIA'tHERING  INFORI^TION  for  the  state  EDUCATI.QN  AGENCY    , , 
r^^9^  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PLAN     .^^  '':y^      :  ■ 
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,.  UnitE: 
EVALUATING  RESULTS 


TRANSPAR^CIES:  T-2  -  T-6 


ErJc  V  -  43& 


T-2 


MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  OF  EVAbtlATION 


1.   •.    IT  CAN  tiELP  KFFP  gFFQRTS  ON  TASK.    IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET. 
CAUQHT  dP'^  IN  THE  DAY  TO  DAY  DETAILS  OF  DOING  ONE'S 
JOB  and'  lose  sight  of  where rYOLl/WANT  TO  "GO.  AN 
EVALUATION  PLAN  BY  ITS  MONI TOR l|l6  NATURE  CAN  HELP 
TO  MAINTAIN  A  SENSE  OF  DIRECTION  FOR' ALl,  J NVOLVED. 


2.       EVALUATION  RESULTS  PROVIDE.A  SOURCE  OF  FEEIDBACOL 
EFFORTS.     THIS  FEEDBACK  CAN  PROVIDE  A  SUBSTANTIVE 
BASE  FOR  THE  ON-GOING  PLANNING'  THAT  MUST  CONSTANTLY 
BE  TAKING  PLACE.  '.  ■ 


-3.        EVALUAtlQN^DATA  CAN  PROVIDE  A  SOURCE  FOR  GARNERING  ' 
SUPPORT  FOR  FALTERING  EFFORTS.    Iff  PROVIDES  A  VEHICLE 
.    FOR  ASSURING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  TANGIBtl  DATA.  1 
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EVALUATION  PLANNING  PROFILE        •  •          .              '     ■  ^ 


)RMATION 

EVALUATION  QUESTION 
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HOW  INFORMATION  CAN  BE  USED 


A  Good  Communication  System  Between  Sending  Districts  And  The  Vocational  School. 


INFORMATION 

EVALUATION  QUESTION 

SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 

SCHEDULE 

PERSON 
RESPONSIBLE 

SOURCE 
DATE 
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'-■'y,:- evaluation  planning  profile 

;taff  Who  Perceive  , That  Thfere  Is  Productual  Communication  s|b tern  Between  Sendinf'Districts 
ind  The  Vocatiphdi  School.  ;.  / 


NFORMATIO^*: 

;  EVptlATIpN  QUESTION 

SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 

SCHEDULE 
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RESPONSIBLE . 

SOURCE 
DATE 
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CHANGE  AGENT 
SELF  ASSESSMENT 
.AREAS 


L.  KNOWLPGEABLE 

2..  :     SENSITIVE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 


3.       GROUP  ANALYSIS 


i\.  FLEXIBILITY 


5.  RECOGNITION 


6.  CONFIDENCE 
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.     ^    DEVELOP];f«G  OWNERSHIP:     HOW  IS  IT  DONE? 

First  let  us  emphasize  the  word  developing.  "  A  real  sense  of 
ownership,  and  the  commitment  to  the  project  that  ownership 
implies.,  is  something  that  must  be  built  over  time.     They  are  ty 
goals  of  an  extended  developmental  process.     It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  plan  for  this  process,  using  -structures  and  method 
that  will  contribute  to  its  development.     Four  ownership 
dimensions  are: 


Communication ;v    coAstant  dialogue ,  discussion,  active, 
open  sharing  of  information  cimong  participants.  This 
is  especially^ important  because  plans  are  being 
formulated  developmentally ,  and  new  knowledge  is 
periodically  being  generated.     To  feel  uninformed  is  ♦ 
the  start  of  distrust. 


Clarity;     related  to  communication,,  but  important  as 
its  own  .category.     People  are*  not  likely  to  commit  . 
themselves  to  goals,  or  methods  they  do  not  understanoi. 
Often  these  may  bq  clarified  through  discussion. 


Involvement :     people  need  to  be  involved  in  the  entire 

process  of  planning,  goal  setting,  decision  making, 

,    etc.     The  rffntithesis  of  ownership  is  a  sense  of  being 
left  out. 


Powder;     people  mustV  feel  th^ir  input  can  make  a 
difference ,  tMat  their  participation  is  not  token 
but- real.     Ownership  grows  when  people  can  feel  that 
p-rbject  outcomes  may  depend  on  their  actions. 
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CHANGE  DOES  NOT  HAVE  TO,  BE  HAPHAZARD* 


^    .    Ncfl  institution  or  ODgajiizatipn,  is'  exempt  from  change.  Today 
the  student, who» returns  to  his  alma  mater  /ten  yqars  after 
graduation  can  expect?  to  find  changes,  not  only  in ,  personnel  bu^ 
also  in  personnel  policies  and  teachihgf  practic^sV. '  The  executive 
returi^ing  to  the .  firm  where  he  once  Worked,/the:nui:se  going  back 
to  her  ■  old,  hospital ,  the  social  worker.  visi<ti^g  '^is  agency  -  all 
can  expect  to.  find  sweeping  changes.        '.'^^       ^   ^»  ^       ^  V 

It  is  .fairljs,  easy  to  identify  changes  in  institutional; 
patterns  after  they  have  occurred*     $t  is  more  , difficult  to     S  ^ 
analyze  Changes  while  they  are  .  going  on  '-and  sti^ll  ^morb.  di^f  f  ic.v;lt . . 
to  predict  cliajiges  or  to  influence  •significantly  the  di^et;j:i^^ 
and  the  tampo  of  "  changes  already  und^r,  way . /^^^et/  more  and  imore  ,^ 
those  wh6  have  managerial  fii;nct;ions  in  organizations  must  an^lyz^^ 
and  predict^  impending  changes  and  tak^  d^li^jDer ate  action  to  &hape; 
change  according  to  some  criteria  of  progr^fes.     The  planning  of 
change  has  beoiome  part  of^the  responsibility .  ?)f  management,  in  all 
contemporary  ins titutions%  whether , the  task  of  the(  institutioh  is 
defined  in  teyins  of  health,  edugdtion^  social- jvelf are ,  industrial; 
production,  or  religious  indoctrination.^ 

Whatever  other  equipment  managers^ ^.'x^  ^ij  analyzing; 

potentialities  f  or  rchafige  'and  ' in  pi 
institutional  sfe,i£tings ,  they  need  spmj 
thinking  cUDout  chdrige.     This  need;  ste 
variety  of  behaviors  Mthat  accompany  a 


One  useful *mpdel  for  thinking 
by  Kurt  Lewin  ,  who  >^saw:  behavior  in- 
as  a  static  »'habit  or  pattern  btit  :*as 
working  in  opposite  directions  with 
space  of  the  institution.  ^ 


DRIVING  FORQES  AND  REfeTRAINfljJlG  FORCE 


nd  ^directing  chahge  iri  -l 
al|6cheme  for 
e  profusion  and 
ss  of  change. 


ge  has  beert  ,prqposA; 
tional  getting  not|^ 

balance  of- £or< 
ial-psychoiogic< 


Take,  ^or  example,  ^he  §!roduc1|^ion'*^|!^vel*of  a  work  t<d 
f^ctpry.  This  level  .fluctuat^^ 'within  farrow  limits  abo^ 
bQlow  a  certairvV:nj^^  .unitlr  of  pro|^ction  per  day.j,.  \ 

this  ^pcittej^l^p^rsist^^      Because,  uewin  say^;-  the  forcej^^hat-  t^f\€^^^^ 
to  r^lse  the  level  of '  production  ^fe  equal  to  the  f oM^^|fchat,  ' 
tend  to  depress  it.     Among  tlfe  forces  tending  to  rai«RjHfe  level 
of  prodijation  might  be:     (a)  the  pressures  vof  sup.ervi^5PB;^voh  the 
^g'ti^  tiaaifx-'iip  product  ^Qii^;    (b)   the  desire  of  at  least  sc«ne  team 
ikerrtbex^  ^6v^^^  fayorablei  attentionV  f  rom  superyisor-^f  in  order 

t<a^et  ^k^d^  4 nd i v i dually;  (c)  'the  desire  of  team  members  to  earn 
more  uni^^,- l^^fi^^^^^  of  th6  plant.     Such  forces  Lewin  ^, 

c^ll^ed  J^ivihg  f«^  Among  the  forces  tendir 

dei^isl .  bi^rpdqjpti|p  , might  be :  (a ' )  a  ,  group  stanc 
prddaijSption  |&eam>  adfainst  "ra^te  bunting"  or '"eager  , 


to  lower  the 
:d  in  the  - 
iavering"  by 
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ThicS-'experience  raises  the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  a 
desirable  change.     Backsliding  takes  place  for  various  reasons. 
Those  affected  by  the  changes  may  not  have  participated  in  the 
planning  enough  to  internalaize  i:he  changes  that  those  in 
authority  are  seeking oto  induce;  when  the  pressure  of  authority 
is  relaxed;  there  is  no  pressure  from  those  affected  to  maintain 
the  change.     Or  a  change 'in  one  part  of  the  social  system  may  not 
have  been  accompanied  by  enough  correlative  changes  in 
overlapping  parts  and  subsystems.  ^ 

/•      On  the  basis  of  this  model  of  analysis /  several  principles 
of  strategy  for  effecting  institutional  change  ma^  be  formulated. 

STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTING  INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE  ; 

-  To  change  a  subsystem  or  any  part  of  a  subsystem,,  relevant 
aspects  of  theii  environment  must  also  be  changed. 

The  manager  of  the  central  office  of  a  large  school  system 
wants  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  secretarial  forces  by 
placing  private  secretaries  in  a  poql.  /It  is  the  manager's  hope 
that  the  new; arrangement  will  make  for  better  utilization  of  the 
secretaries'  time.     In  this  situation  at  least  two  driving  forces 
are  obvious:     fewer  secretaries  can  serve  a  larger  number  of 
subrexecutives;   a  substantial  saving  can  be  expected  in  office 
space  and  equipment.     Among  the  restraining  forces'  are  the 
secretaries '  resistance  to  a  surrender  of  their  personal 
relationship  with  a  status  person^  a  relationship  implicit  in  the 
role  of  private  secretary;  the  possible  loss  of  the%restige 
implicit  in  the  one-to-on'fe  secretary-boss  relationship;  the 
prospec^ve  dehumanization/  as  the  secretarie3'  see  it/  of  their 
task;  and  a  probable  increase  in  the  workload.     Acceptance  of 
this  change  in  role  and  relationship^  would  require  accompanying 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  subsystem.     Furthermore/  before  the 
private  secretaries'  could  whoTeheartedly^aqcept  the  change/  their 
bosses  as  well. as  lower-status  clerks  and  typists  in  the  central 
office  would  have  to  adcept  the  alteration  in  the  secretarial 
role  as  one  tha;^  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  undesirable  change 
'in  status .     The^  secretaries '  morale  would  surely  be  affected  if 
secretaries  in  other  parts  of  the  school  system  -  secretaries  to 
principals  in  school  buildings/  for  example  -  were  not  also 
assigned  to  a  pool. 

Thus  to  plan  changes  in  one  part  of  a  subsystem,  in  this 
case  in  the  central  office  of  the  school  system/  eventually 
involves  consideration  of  changes  in  overlapping  parts  of  the 
system:     the  clerical  force/  the  people  accustomed  to  priva^  ' 
secretaries/  and  others  as 'well.     If  rhese  other  changes  are  not 
effected/  one  can*  expect  lowered  morale/  request^  for  transfers/ 
and  even  resignations.     Attempts-'^^to  change  any  subsystem  in  a 
larger  system  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  diagnosis  of 
other-  subsystems  that  will  be  affected  by  the  change.. 

■    t-      ■  ■  .. 
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To  change  behavior  on  , any  one  level  of  a  hierarchical 
-organization,  it  i^  necessary  to  achieve  complementary 

and  reinforcing  changes  in  organization  levels  above 
,^iand  below  that  level. 


Shortly  after  World  War.  II,  cpmmanders  in  the  United  States 
Army  decided  to  attempt  to  change  the  role  of  th^  sergeancy.  The 
sergeant  was  not  tp  be  the  traditionally  .^toiagh,  d^^^ing  leader  of 
men- but  a  supptbrtiye^  counseling  squad  leader.  • .  The^feraliitional 
view  of  the  sergeant's  role  was  held  by  enlisted  fnen  bel3w  the 
rank  of  sergeant  as  well  as  by  sjecond  lieutenant^s  above  the  rank  . 
of  sergeant.  nc5^  -  ^-  - 


Among  , the  driving  forces  for  dTiange  were  the  need  to 
transfarm/the  prewar  carieer  army  intb  a  new  peacetime  military 
establishment  composed  largely  of  conscripts  ^  ;  the  perceived  •  nejed 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  military  life^  and  civilian  status,  and 
the  desire  to  avid^any  excesses  in  the  new  army  that  might  cause 
the  electorate  to  u^ge  a  return  to  the^  prewar  volunteer  military 
establishment  ..H         V  ► 

Among  the  iihmediate  restraining  forces  were  the  traditional 
authoritarian  r.ole  behaviors  of  the  sergeancy,  forged  by  war-time 
needs  and  peacet^e  barracks  service.     These  behaviors  were  in  ' 
harmony  wijph  the  needs  of  a  military  establishment  that  by  its 
very  nature  is  ba^ed  on  the  notion  of  a  clearly  defined  chain  of 
command*     Implicit  in  such  a  hierarchy  are  orders,  not 
persuasioni?  unquestioning  obedience,  not  crxticai.  questioning  of 
decisions..    Also  setving  as  a  powerful  restraining  force  was  the 
need  foi;-  sq^^        distance  between  ranks  in  order  tq  restrict 
friendly  interaction  between  levels. 

When  attempts  were,  made  to  change  the  sergeant's  role,  it 
was  ^discovered  that  the  second  lieutenant '  s  rolef,  at  trie  next 
higher  level,  also  had  to  be  altered.     No  longer  could  the  second 
lieutenant  use  the  authority  of  the  chain-of -command  system  in^ 
precisely  the  same  way  as  before.     Just  as  the  sergeant  could  ho 
longer  operate  on  the  principle  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  his 
ord-ers,  so  the  second  lieutenant  could  no  longer  depend  on  the 
sergeant  to  pass  orders  downward  unquestioning ly.     It  was  soon 
seen  that  if  the  changed  role  of  the  sergeant  was:  to  be  \ 
stabilized,  the  second  lieutenant's  role  would  have  to  be 
revised.  ^ 

The  role  of  the  enlisted  mapi  also  had  .to  be  altered 
significantly.     Inculcated  with  the  habit  of  responding 
unquestiohirigly  to  the  commands  of  his  "superiors ,  especially       -  ; 
those  of  the  sergeant,  the  enlisted  man  found  the  new 
permissiveness  somewhat  disturbing^.     On  t^e  one  hand,  the 
enlisted  man  welcomed  being  treated  more  like  a  civilian  and  less- 
like  a  soldier.     On -the  other  hand,  he  felt  a  need  for  an 
authqr^itative  spokesman  who  represented  the  U.S.  Army 
.unequivocally •     The  twp  needs  created  considerable  conflict.  An 

y  ■       •  •  • 
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interesting  side  effect,  which  Mlustrates  the  need  of  the 
enlisted  men  for  an  authoritative  spokesman  for  the  army,  was  the 
development  of  greater  authority  in  the  rank  of  corporal,  the 
rank  between  privatS^nd  sergeant.  ^ 

^     '       :  ■     '  '  '  ■     ■  •   '  • 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  attempts  fo  change  the  role -of 
the  sergeancy  l?d  unavoidably  tier  alterations  in  the  rol6s  of' 
lieutenanjt,  private,  and  corpbra/1.     Intelligent  planning  of  .  y 

change  in  |^he  sergeancy  would  have  required  simultaneous  planning    /r-  \ 
f€xr  changes  at  the  interrelated  levels. 

*    -        The  place  to  begin  change/  is  ^  those  points  in  the 

system  where 'some  stress  and  strain  exist.     Stress  vct&y 
give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  and 
^       .thus  become  a  motivating  factor. for  change  'in  the 

system;  ^  o  , 

'  One  school  principal  used  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  i>y 

teachers  over  noise  in  the  corridors  during  passing  periods  to  / 
secure  agreenfent  to  extra  assignments  to  hall  duty.     But  u!ntil 

.  the  teachersv-f^lt  this  dissatisfaction,  the  principal  could  .not 
secure  their  wholehearted  agreement  to  the  assignments.  ' 

^       Likewise,  hospitals  have  recently  witnessed  a  significant 
shift'^of  functions  from  nurses  to  nurse'9  aides.     A. shortage  of  ^ 
jiurses  and  consequent  overwork  led  the  nurses  to  demand  more  ^ 
assiistance .     For  precisely  the  same  reasons; ,  teachers  in  Michigan 
schools  were  induced  to  experiment  with  teacher ' s  aides .  .  / 

The  need  for  teachers  to  use  the  passing  perio.d[  as  a  rest 
period,  the  desire  of  the  nurses  to  keep  exclusive  k:ontrol  over 
their  professional  jelationships  with  the  patienjl:,  %nd  the 
resistance  of  teachers  to  sharing  teaching  functions  .with  -lay 

^people  -  all  these  restraining  forces  gave  way  before 
ddf^|^|itisf actions  with  the  status  quo.     The  dissatisfactions  r  v  . 

bec^axqe  driving  forc6is  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  .s^t-^^^ 
restr^kiming  forces.  Of  course,  the  restraining  forces  do  not  .  *  ^^fej^l 
disappe\f  in  tli^  changed  situation.     They  are  still  at.  work  and 

.  will  need  to  be.  handled  as  the  changing  arrangements  l^ecome  ^il^ll 
stabilized.,  ^  ^ 

In  diac^WlMing  the  possibility  of  chajige  in  a  given 
/  institution,*  yjat  is  always  necessary  to  assess' thev>degree^  of 
stress  and  J^jjgM^n  at  points  where  change  is  sought.     One  should 
ordinarily  aHJfc  the  point  of*  greatest 

.■stress.  '  "  "  '  ■  \.  ' 

Status  relat^taiships  had'become  a  major  concern  pf  staff 
members^  in  a  certain  community  agency.     Because  of  lower  morale 
in  the  prof essional  staff ,  the  lay  board  decided  to  revcimp  lay- 
pxofessional  relationships.     Tlie  observable  form  of  behavior  that 
led  to  the  action  of  the  board  was  the  striving  for  recognition  • 
from  the  lay  policy-making  body  by  individual  staff  members. 


After  a  management  survey,  the^channels  of  communication  between 
the  lay  board  and  the  prof essiflMl  staff  were  limited  to 
communication  between  the  staf^^jhigad  and,  the  members  q£  the  lay 
board.     The  entire  staff,  exce^!^,^the  chief  executive,  perceived  " 
'thiis  step  as  a  personal  rejection  by  the  lay  board  and.  as  a 
significant  powering  of  the  statiis  of  staff  members. .    The'  result 
was  still  lower  morale.     Because  of  faulty  diagnosis  the  change 
created  more  problems  than  it  solved.,  ? 

The  problem*  of  status-striving  ctnd  its  adulteration  of  lay- 
professional  relationships  could  have  been  approached  more 
widely.     Definition  of  roles  -  lay  and  professional  -  could  have' 
been  undertaken  jointly  by  the  executive  and  the  staff  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  more  common  perception  of  the  situation' and  a 
higher  prof essional  ^esprit  de.  corps..     Lack  of  effective 
recognition'  symbols  within  the  staff  itself  might  have  been  dealt 
with  first,  and  the^touchy  prestige  .  symbol  of  staff  communication 
with  the  lay  board  put  aside  for  the  time  being.  ^ 

-  If  thorough-going  changes,  in  a  hierarchical  structure- 

are  desirable  or  necessary ,  change  should  ordinarily 
:  start  with  the  policy-making  body. 

Desegregation  hais  .  been  facilitated  in  schoo^ .  systems  where 
the  school  board 'firstNg^eed  to  the.\^chai>ge.  ^  The  board's 
statement  of  policy  suppoirting  desegregation  and  its  ^ref  usal  to 
panic  at  the  oppositionJhave  been  crucial  factors. in  acceptance 
of  the  change  tjirougho;)^:^^  ^t      schopl  system*  arid  eventually 
throughout  the  community.     In  localitp.es  Wt^ere/^boards  of    \  * 
education  have  not  publicly  agreed  to  the  change,  administrators;' 
efforts  to  desegregate  have  been  bvercpautidyis  and*  half-^ieartedV^ 
and  the  ^li^htest  sign  of  opposition  in^'tfee  institution  ojr  ther 
community  has  led  to  a  strengA||fiing  rather  tftan  ^^a  weakening  off 
reaxstan<2^  to  desegregation .  ^Miction  byci th*  •^ruling  body,  lendsf^ 
legitimaapf  t<§)  .any  institutional  change,  thgugh,  of  cburse,  v.^ 
/'illegitimate"  reisistartce  must  still  be  facedja^anf^l  dealt  wit}i*as  a 
reality  in  the  situation.  ^""W^^l/        (i  ° 

Both  the  formal  and  the  informal  organilzation  of  an  J 
institution  must  be  considered  in  f^anniri^  ahy^  proces'^s 
of  change.  -  * 

.      \  •■ .  ^  ■-     ■    "  '  ■  ■  e^-       '  ■  ■ 

,    Besides  a  formal  structure,  every  social  system  Ij^s  a 
network  of  cliques  and  informal  groupings.  .'These  informial      *  ^ 
groupings  often  exert .such  strong  restraining^  influences  on 
institutional  changes  ini^tiated  by  *  formal  authority  that,  un^esfl 
their  power  can  be  harnessed  in  support  of  a  change,  no  ^during> 
change  is  likely  to  occur.     The  informal  groupings  in  a  factory 
ofteii-  have  a, rSl:rong  inf  luence  on  the  members'  ratj^  ,of\work, 
stronger  influence  than  the  pressure^  by  the  foreirtan.  .;  Any  wa^l^fcr 
who  violates  the  production  norms  established  by  his  peer  group, 
invites  ostracism,  a  consequence  few  workers  dare  to  face. 


Schools,.,  too,  have  their  ihfbrntal  groupings,  membership  in  which 
is  of ten. more  important  to  teachers^ than  the  approval  of  their 
supervisors.     To  involve  these  informal  groups 'in  the  planning  of 
changes  requires  ingenuity  and  sensitivity  as  well  as  flexibili-ty 
on  the  ^art  of  an  administrator. 

-        The  effectiveness  of  a  planned  change  is  often  directly 
V  '        related  to  the  degree  in  which  members  at  all  levels  of 
an  institutional  hierarchy  take  part  in  the  fact- 
finding and  the.  diagnosing  of  needed 'changes  and  in  the 
formulating  and  reality-ttesting  of  goals  and'  prbgrcun? 
of  change. 

*  ■  « • . 

Once  the  worTcers'  in  an  institution  have  agr^d  .  to  share  in 
investigating  their  work  problems  and  their  relationship 
problems,  a  most  significant  state  restraining  ^ 

forces  has  been  reached..     This  agre:enient  should  bfe,  followed  by 
shared  fact-finding  by  the  group,  usually  with  tech^^^ 
assistance  from,  resources  outside  the^'particular  social  system-. 
Participation  i^y  those \afJ^c ted  by  the  in  f act-finding  and 

interpretation  increases  the  likelihood  that  new  insights- will  be 
formed  and  that  goals  of  change  will  be' accepted.     More  ;accurate 
diagnosis  results  'if  the  people  to' be  changed  are  trained  in 
fact-finding  and  fact-interpreting  methods  ;as  p'art  of  the  proces 
of  planning.  '  v 

This  article  his  been  written  from  the.  standpoint  that 
change  in  an  institj^^|ic|j^^  be  plaftned.     Is  this 

a  reasonable  view?;^^j^^SJi^^^  deliberately  planned  in 

organizations  and  as  school  systems,  • 

y^spitals,  and  .  arml^lf^l^O  not  many  determinants  of  o change 

(^operate  without  the:^^^^^^^^  knowledge  of  those  involved? 

■       "  '  .         -  ■  ,        ...  .  '       ,  ■ 

It  is  true  that  most  people  ar^e.^Unaware  of  many  factors  tha^t 
trigger  processes  of  change  in  th^  situations  in  which  they  work. 
And  most  people  are ^unaware  of  many  factors  that  influence  the 
direction  of  change.     Ma,ny  factors,  even  when  known,  are  outside 
the  power. of  people  in  an  organization  to  control.  ;'Sometimes; 
forces  that  influence  change  in  an  organization  stem  fr9m  the 
wider  society:     new,  knowledge,  new  social  .requirements,  new  * 
public  demands  force  the  management  of ^a  school,  system  to • alter 
th^  content-  and  the  metho'ds  of  its  instructional  program.  Some, 
factors  cannot  be  fully  known  in  advance.     Even  when  they. are  "  . 
^anticipated.^  thS  school  cannot  fully  control  them.*    Some  forces 
that  work  for  change  or  resistance  to  change  in,  an  organization 
stem  from  the  personalities  6f  the  leaders  and  the  members  of  the 
organization.     Some  of  these  factors  are  unknown  to  the  persons 
themselves  and  to  those  arpund  them.     Some  personality  factors, 
even  when  they  arie  known>  cannot  be  altered  or  reshaped,  save 
perhaps  by  therapeutic  processes  beyond  the  resources  of 
personnel  involved.  ,  . 


All  this  is  true.     Yet  members  and  leaders*  of  organizations, 
especially  those  whose  positions  call  for  planning  and  directing 
change,  cannot  evade -^responsibility  for  attempting  to  extend 
their  awareness  and  their  knowledge  of  what  determine^  change. 
Nor  can  they  evade  responsibility  for  involving  others  in 
planning  change.     All  concerned  must  learn  to  adjust  to  factors 
that  cannot  be  altered  or  controlled,  and  to  adapt  and  to  alter 
those  that  can  be.     For  as  long  as  the  dynamic  forces  of  science, 
technology,  and  intercultural  mixing  are  at  work  in  the  world, ^ 
change  in  organizations  .  is  .unavoidable .     Freedom,   in  the  sense'of 
the  extension  of  uncoerced  and  effective  human  choice,  depends,  on; 
the  extension  of  man's  power  to  bring  processes  of  change,  now 
often  chaotic  and  unconsidered,  under  more  planned  ^nd  rational 
control .  .  ^ 

•  p 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  CONCERNS  ABOUT  INNOVATIONS 

The  world  around  us  is  complex.     It  is  no,t  humanly  possible 
to  focus  at  any  one  time  on  all  of  the  many  different  stimuli  and 
conditions  surrounding  us.     There  is  much  that  we  do  not  perceive 
at  all.     Of  all  that  we  do  perceive,  we  are  not  equally  attentive 
to  each  part.     Each  component  and  each  element  individually  and 
in  various  combinations  are  of  different  interest  and  priority, 
with  most  being  of  little  or  no  Interest  at  any  given  time. 

However,  certain  aspects  of  our  world  are  of  higher 
priority.     Some  appear  to  leap  out  at  us,  demanding  our 
attention.     The  way  we  perceive  these  things  is  dependent  on  the 
unique  and  multifaceted  person  that  each  of  us  is,  as  well  as  the^ 
characteristics  of  the  issue,  idea,  or  thing  that  is  the  center 
of  attention.     Our  past  history,  personality  dynamics, 
motivations,  needs,  feelings,  education,  roles status ,  oiir 
entire  social-psycho  being  in  relation  to  our  e:}{periences  and 
knowledge  shape  how  we  perceive  and,  Lrt  our  minds,  contend  with 
the  issue,  object,  or  problem  at  hand.     The  reason  for  attention 
to  be  fpcused  on  a  particular  issue  may  be  external,  influenced 
by  others,  by  a  thing  or  an  idea;  or  the  demands  may  be  internal, 
coming  from  within  ourselves;  or* there  may  be  a  combination  of 
internal  and  external  stimuli  at  work. 

•  ■    C3r  '       •  • 

The  composiTte  reprissentation  of  the  feelings,  preoccupation ^ 
thought,  and  consideration  given  to  a  particular  issue  or  task, is 
called  concern.     Depending  on  our  personal  makerup,  knowledge, 
a^nd  experiences,  each  person  perceives  and  mentally  contends  with 
a  given  issue  differently;  thus  there  are  different  kinds  of 
concerns.    •The  issue  may  be  interpreted  as  an  outside  threat  to 
one's  well-being,  or  j.t  may  be  seen  as  rewarding.     There  may  bd 
an  overwhelming  feeling  of  confusion  and  lack  of  information 
about  what  "it"  is.     There  may  be  ruminations  about  the  effects. 
The  demahd  to  consider  the  issue  may  be  self-imposed  in  the  form 
of  a  goal  or  objective  that  we  wish  to  reach,  or  the  pressure 
that  results  in^  increased  attention  to  the  issue  may  be  external. 
In  response  tcj^  the  demand,  our  minds  explore  wayg>,  m4ans, 
potential  barriers,  possible  actions,  risks,  and  rewards  in 
relation  to  the  dema«d.     All  in  all,  the  mental  activity  composed 
of  questioning ,^ analyzing,  and  re-analyzing,  considering 
alternative  actions  and  reactions,  and  anticipating  consequences 
is  concern.     An  aroused  state  of  personal  feelings  and  thought 
about  a  demand  as  it  is  perceived  is  concern. 


This  section  is  part  o^  a  concept  paper  in  draft  by 
Gene  E..  Hall,  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
Education,  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Summer  1976. 
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To  be 'Cor|cerned  means  to  be  in  a  mentally  aroused  state 
about  something.     The  intensity  of  the  arousal  will  depend  on  the 
person's  pa^t  experiences  and  associations  with  the  subject  of 
the  arousal,  a6  well  as  how  close  to.  the  person  and  how  immediate 
the  issue/is  perceived  as  being.     Close  personal  involvement  is 
likely  tO;''mean  more  intense   (i.e.,  more  highly  aroused)  concern 
which  w^il  bfe  reflected  in  greatly  increased  mental  activity, 
thoughti'/Zworry ,  analysis,  and  anticipation.     Through  all  of-  this, 
it  is;-^jB  person's  perceptions  that  stimulate  concerns,  not 
necei(^^rily  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

^  working  with  individuals  involved  in  change,  staff  at  the 

UTR(^''::!^enter  have  found  concerns  about  the  change  to  be  an 
impd'jc^ant  dimension  of  the  process*.     In  this'  research,  the 
genexl^b  name  given  to  the  issue,  object problem,  or  challenge,  . 
the  thing  that  is  the  fdcus  of  the  conperns,  ^is  innovation.  The 
innovation  and  its  use  provide  a  frcune  of  reference  from  which 
concerns  can  be  viewed  and  described. 

Depending  on  one's  closeness  to  and  involvement  with  an 
innovation,  one's  concerns  will  be  different  in  type  as  well  as 
in  intensity.     Many  types,  or  levels,  of  concerns  can  be 
experienced  concurrently;  however,  there  are  normally 
differential  degrees  of  arousal.     With  each  person,  certain 
demands  of  the  innovation  are  perceived^  being  more  important 
than  others  at  a  given  time,     ^hus,  the  degree  of  arousal 
(intensity)  of  the  different  types  of  concern  will  vary. 
Concerns  will  vary  depending  on  the  amount  of  one's  knowledge 
about  and  experience  with  the  innovation.     tJse  and  nonuse  make  a 
difference;  whether  the  innovation  might  be  used  'Sometime  in  the 
future,  direct  involvement  with  it  has  just  begun,  or  the  person 
i^  highly  experienced  with  the  innovation  will  likely  mean  that 
different  types  of  concern  are  more  intense.     In  addition/  there 
appears  to* be  a  predictable  pattern  to  the  movement  of  intensity 
of  concern  across  types.  ^  j  '  ' 

STAGES  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  INNOVATION 

Different  "stages  of  concern  about'  the  innovation"  have  been 
identified.     It  appears  that  there  is  developmental  movement 
through  these  stages;  that  is,  certain  types  of  concern  will  be  4 
more  intense,  then  less  intense,  before  arousal  of  other  types 
will  occur,  thus  the  n^ame  "stages."   ^s  in  Fuller's  work  with 
teachers'  concerns  about  teaching,  stages  of  concern  about  an  ,./ 
innovation  appear  to  dgVe lop;  from  early  unrela^ted,  to  self >  to 
task,  and  finally  tCF  impact  concerns.     Seven  different  Stages  of 
Concern  About  an  Innovation  have  been  defined,  in  E4-gure  1.2. 
These  stage  definitions  provide  the  coniiTeptual  basi^^for 
development  of  the  SoC  Quqationnaire  and  interpretation  of"*  its 
data. 
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THE  AROUSAL  AND  RES0LUTI0N-6f  CONCERl^S 

Concerns  about  innovationsv^appe*  to  be  developmental  in 
that  earlier  concerr>s  must  first  be  M^JLved   (lowered  in  % 
intensity)  before^ater  concerns  emeK|^f( increase  in  intensity)  . 
The  research  suggests  that  this  ^eveldprriehtal  pattern  holds  lor 
most  process  an^  product  innovations.  ^ 

As  Fuller  pointed  out,  arousal  and  l;^solution  of  conderns 
require  quite  different  inputsV'  '  i  • 

A  '  » 

"Arousal  seems  to  occur  during  affective  experiences  — 
for  examfJle ,  during  conf rontatipn.^ith  '^ne '  s  own,  video 
tape. ..  .Resolution  ?eems  to. occur'^hrough  moi?e  cognitive  . 
experiences:     acquisition  df*^  information,  practice, 
evaluation,  synthesi^s  and  so"  on"   ( 1970 ,  p.  11)..-, 

However,  resolution  of  earlier  concerns  ^and  the  ^rousal  of  later 
concerns  are  not  accomplished  sfmpfy*  by  having^more  knowledge 
about  or  tima  and  experience  With^  the  innovation.     Many  other 
factors'  influence  concerns  as  well,    ^or  examp^le,  the  innovation 
may  be  basitally  a'bad  one.^  .TAe  J^owl^ge  and  skill  requirements 
may  be  beyond*the  person's  capabilities".     Or  other  demands  on  the 
perso^  m^  prohibit  the  inrifevaliion  from  having  a  high  priority  in 

t  the  person's  life  Ipace.     In  any  case^,  the  process  of  the  arousal 
and  resolution^  of  (Soncef'ns  is  highly  personal  and  requires  time 

w^ll        timely  intervention        both  cognitive  and  affective 
natures.     Highly  intense  concerns  may  not  be  easily  reduced,  and  • 
in  sdhie  cases  ^  person "%  history,  dynamics,  and  capabilities  may 
make  resolution  of . -f:ert%in  toncerns  nearly  impossible.  I^i 
general,  however,  it  appears  that  a  person's  ooncerns  aiJbet^n 
innovation  dftvelap  toward  the ''later  stages   (i'Te.,  toward  impact 

•*  concern^)  with  time,  successful  experience,  and  the  acquisition^^ 
of  new  knowledge  and  skill. 

*    it,  is  t:rit*Lcal  to  note  that  higher  level  concern^ ; 
developmeivt  cannot  simply  be  engineered  by  an  outside  agent. 
Holding  concerns  and  changing  concerns  is  a  dynamic  of  the 
•individuaii     The  bimel^  provision  of  affective  experiences  and 
cognitive  resources  can  provide  the  grist  for  concerns  arousj^al 
and  resolution,  thereby';^cilitating  the  development  of  higher. 
_^l«rel  concerns.     But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  ^arousal  of  higher 
srage  concerns  will  follow  the^- reduction  of  lower  stage  concerns. 
^Providing^  inputs  that  are  not  stage  relevant«»J[e.g.  /  attempting  to 
force  high  level  ^concerns)   is  an  assured  wa^^*:to  increase  .the 
intensity  of  lower  ^tage  concerns.     Whether  and  with  what  speed 
higher  level  concerns  develop  will  depend  on  ^  the^^'^lrerson  as  well 
as  the  innovation,  and  the  environmental  cont*ext'^!^;.:^)^ersonalized 
■  interventions ^can  facilitate  change,  but,  ^in  the  end,  each 
individual  determines  for  Herself  or  himself  whether  or  not 
change  will  Q^:cur.     Attending  to  concerns  is  in  no  way  intended' 
to  be  a  manipulation  of  the  person.     Rather,  adopti^to  agentry  is 
demonstrating  the  recognition  of  the  inevitable  presence  q£^ 
concerns  within  individual^  and  the  extension  of  a  helping  hand. ' 
to  assist  in  coping  with  and  resolving  tho^e  concerns.  ' 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GOOrj|fbOAL 


*  V,       .  ■  / 


(1)  Clear  '  0  ' 

(2)  Acceptable  ,  r      ^   -  V    rfv     .  '  V  ;     \    /  / 

(3)  Attainable  *  *      ^  \ 

(4)  Amenable  to  moddficatJLori 'or  clatif ication  .  %\- 

Clear  ,  acceptable,  jat-^ainabie' ^goals  ca?^        always;be  > 
determined  in  advance!   ' The^f irst  job        any  group \is  \- 
to  clarify  and  modifix  i^tta^ed  goarld  .uriti^^  they  are    '  \ 
clear  and  acceptable'.  . '% '         ^  •  \ 


V 


Clear  and  acceptably  ^'alb  i^tke  *it^asier  ftek  -a  membier 
to  diagnose  needed  rples  "and*  to^  aciseRt  respc)n^il:>il^ty  ^ 
for  taking  such  roles  «v  '--"W^  kffiaw  what  wej  ^re  •^utopoa.ed 
to  do:"  V.y  ^  4  •■.  '^f-'^---^  t;:- •  •■''ij 

Possible  'symptoms-  of  unfclear  ^*|||^j|inaj|^^ 

(1)  Tension  .  a     '   ^  f 

(2)  Excessive  joking        hb^epla/  ' 

(3)  Votjtng  or  poll  taking/without|^iscussiorf  .  *  f:i'i| 

(4)  Failure  to  support,  SdfeiA  or*  f Sftlow  up  cdnliyLbuted:'  >  .w' 

,  ^     .  •  ■ 

«    •      ;  ■ 


ideas   ,        /         ^       *  ^ 
(5)     Lengthy  discussion  of  unr^Pitea^topics  ^' 


-V 

4:^  i 


Iff' 
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DISCREPANCY  EVALUATION  MODEL 

The  Discrepancy  Evaluation  Model 
provides  information  for  improving  and 
assessing  educational  programs.  It 
involves  the  comparison  of  some  » 
performance  with  a  standard. 


t 


=  PERFORMANCE 
S  =  STANDARD 


Any  difference  found  to  exist  is 
called  a-  discrepancy,  '  iSLscrepancies 
may  be  positive,  where  performance 
exceeds  the  standard,  or  negative, 
where  it  falls  short. 


S  7 

D  (DISCREPANCY) 


DISCREPANCY  EVALUATION':^DEL 
D 


LET'S  LOOK  AT  AN  EXAMPLE,,* 

Colonel  Standard  realizes  that 
there  are  three  types  of  action  he 
can  take: 


He  can  control  performance 


He  can  redesign  the  standard. 


I  » 


Or,  he  can  terminate  the  program. 

SUMMARY  ' 

1 .  CONTROL  -  PERFORfcANCE  * 

2.  •  REDESIGN  -  STi^ARD 

3.  TERMINATION  -  jlibGlU^ 


.  f.. 


CONTROL 


^KEDE^tG^^^^^^^^^ 

4.-  D 
I 

TERMINATION 


-  P 


FRir 
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D I SCREP ANCY  E VALUAT ION  CYCLE 


Usually,  evaluation  activities 
are  applied . in  cycle,  each  step 
building  on  the  next.  ^ 

Evaluation  is  impossible  ^ 
without  an  explicit  statement  of'  / 
program  intent  (standard) .  Standards 
are  contained  in  the  program  design. 

An  educational  program  can  be  o 
^viewed  as  a  system  where  processes  use 
inputs  to  pro(iu.ce  outputs.     Inputs  are. 
the  raw  materials;  processes  are  the 
program's  activities;  and  outputs  are 
the  program's  goals.     Program  designs 
are  built  through  input,  process  and. 
output  analysis. 


EVALUATION  CY 


BU  ILip  iisld.:  PROGRAM 
DESIGN       :  ,     -  < 

( — ^ 

RESOLVE  ' 
DISCREPANCY 

T 

PLAN 
.fe VALUAT ION 

REPORT  >  ^dft^ 
DISCREPANGT 

COLLECT  PERFORMANCE 
INFORMATION 


Then  evaluation  planning  can  begin. 
Are4*3  of  concern  are  isolated  and  evaluation 
qu€,;stidns  formulated. 

The  systematic  collection  of  performance 
information  takes  place  once  .standards  have 
been  clarified  and  areas  tjf  concern  identified. 

Once  collected,  discrepancy  data  is  reported 
to  program  decision-makers,  who  resolve 
discrepancies  through  control,  redesign  or 
termination . 


S  reflects  INTENT  OF 

-  program  planners 

-  staff 

-  funding  agent^Si 

-  others 


These  changes  may,  Ua,  turn,  effect  the  T 
program  design;  therefore,  th,e  evaluation  cycle 
may  begin  anew,  ; 


S  is  ah  agree 
intended 

-  inputs 

-  processes 

-  outpfuts 


n^nt 


nt  on 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 
FACULTY 
STAFF 
STUDENTS 


TERIAL  RESOURCES 


PROCESS 


COUNSELING 
COURSEWdRK 
PRACTICA 
SEMINARS ; 


INDIVIDUAL  CHANGES 
KNOWLEDGE 
BEHAVIORS 
ATTITUDES 
AWARENESS 


[NST^ 


TUT I ON AL  CHANGES 
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CRITERIA'  FOR  SELECTING^ AREAS  OF  EVALUATION  CONCERN* 

■  -     '  ■  *  /  •  •' 

Rarely,  if  ever ,  can  programs  afford  to  evaluate  all  aspects 

of  their  operation.     Generally  only  certain  portions  of  a  program 

are  examined.'    These  "areas  of  concern"  are  selected  on  the  basis 

of  several  criteria.     Some  of  the  more  important  are  described 

below: 

Areas  , relating  to  components  of  central  functional 
importance >     Often  a  superficial  glance  at  a  design  network, 
if  not  common  senser,  will  show  one  or  two  program  components 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  program  operation.     Graphically,  ^' 
this  is  detectable  by  a  Idrge  number  of  arrows  either  going 
in  or  coming  out  of  a  single  program  componisnt.     Logically,  ? 
.  this  means  that  the  success  of  th^  program  as  a  whole  is  r.  ^^i^, 

heavily  dependent  on  the  success  of  this  one  component  and  \ 
one  its  production  of  critical  enabling'  outputs .  Such 
components  are  prime  targets  for  evaluation  concern. 

Areas  that,  are  problematid^     A  second  candidate  for 
evaluation  interest  is  th^proven  or  anticipated  "problem 
area."     Such  a^ire^s  may  be  of ^  one  or  more  of  the  following 
types: 

-  areas  where  design  adequaJy  questions  are 

unresolved  ;  ,     -  ' 

-  areas  undergoing  development  or  experiment 

-  areas  with  a'^-  history  of  problems 

'■  '        i  •  -    ■  "  • 

-  are^s  marked  by  staff  disagreement  '  ; 

*  '  .  ^    -  -  •    .  ■ 

Areas  of  direct  concern  to  external  evaluation  audiences. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  most  evaluations  are  conducted  is  to  , 
satisfy  the  evaluation  information  demands  of  external 
audiences,  si;ich  as: 

-  funding  agencies   (local,  state,  or  federal 

^  government; ' private  foundations,  etc.)         /  ^ 

.r  ' 

-  higher  administrative  levels  **  '  * 

-  professional* associations;  certification' agencies 

-  consumer  agencies  '  . 

-  community  and  assorted  interest  groups  ; 


*Excerpted  from  Diane  Kyker  Yavorsky,  Discrepancy 
Evaluation*:     A  Practitioner ''s  Guide   (Charlotitesville ,  Va. 
Evaluation  Research  Center,  1975),  pp.  56-57. 
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Sometimes  external  information  demands  are  docuinerited' and  .i 
formal;  sometimes  they  m^t  be  guessed  and  anticipated,  ^^n*^' 
either  case,  all  such-  audyences  should  be.  identified, ' their 
information  needs  clarif Led  and  coordinated,  and  evaluation 
concerns  selected  which  /ef lect  external  eyaluationaneeds  of 
a  significant  and  endur/ng  nature.  ; 

' Areas  of  direct  concern  tp  internal  evaluation  audiences. 
To  ^en^re  program  staff,  cooperatllon,  an  evaluation  should 
produD^  information  which  "is  directly. -useful  to -all 
concerned.     Not  all  evaluative  feedback  will  be  useful  to  : 
everyone,  but  each  major  internal  audience  should  be  able  to 
identify  at  least  one  part  of  an  evaljuation  plan  addressed 
to  their  needs.  , 

Areas  where  information  is  needed  sooAy^    An  obvious  priority 
should  be  given  to  evaluation  concerns \rtn.ch  involve 
information  needed  by  a  fast-approaching  o^adline.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however ,  to  avoid  too  many  "crisis" 
evaluation  concerns.^   The  whole  point  of  evaluation  planning 
is  to  defuse  such  crises  by  mak^ing  information  collection  a 
planned  and  mjs'thodical  part,  of  program ^peration. 
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A  QUICK  LOOK 

An  Introdiactory  Evalviation  Manual 
For  Participants  In 
1976-1977 

Bureau  Of  Education  For, The  Handicapped 
Evaluation  Training  Consortium  Workshop 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
Evaluation  Research . Center 


i 

* 

•*    Note:     Fill  put  4:he  last  page  of  this  b'ooklet  &  send  to  the 
evaluation  research  center 
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"This  b/ief  manual  has  been  preparBd  by  the  Evaluation  Training  Consortium  (ETC),  vvhich  has  been 
funded  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  Prepar|tioa  (DPP)  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
(BEH)  to  SMPPort  evaluation  effortt  of  the  DPP  training  programs.  This  rhanual  is  not  designed  to  enable 
programs  to  plan  or  complete  evaluations.  Rather,  it  intehds  to  introdyce  the  reader  to  an  approach  to 
evaluation,  and  hopefully",  will  demonstrate  both  the  techniques  and  benefits  of  this  approach. 


istral 

w 


The  first  portion  of  the  manual  takes  a  look  at  a  ficticious  special  education  department  chairman,  * 
Peterson^ "  who  confronts  and  solves  a  particular  evaluation  problem.  The  next  portion  briefly  analyzes 
]doc  Peterson 's  approach  to  his  problem,  and  shows  examples  of  some  of  his  work.  The  final  portion  con-^ 
tains  a  registration  form  for^d  workshop  in  your  area. 


V    Most  of  this  manual  was  written  by  Dr.  Roger  Kroth,  University  of  New  Mexico  and  Dr.  Vic  Baldwin, 
Teaching  Research,  Monmouth;  Oregon.  Other  consortium  members,  including  Dr.  Hugh  McKenzle,  Dr. 
Marty  Martinson,  Dr.  Jim  Gallagher,  Dr.  Bruce  Balow,  ahd  Dr.  Robert  Brlnkerhoff  of  the  Evaluation  Research 
Center,  University  of  Virginia  contribute  to  the  development  and  editing  of  ther manual.  , 
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"Doc"  Peterson  put  down  the  morning  paper,  lit  his  pipe,  and  sipped  his  coffee.  He  had  just  read 

an  article  that  said  schools  acrosi  the  nation  were  closing  down.  The  "baby  boom"  was  over,  zero  popu- 

la^on  growth  was  being  approached,  and  th^  seemed  to  be  an  over  supply  of  teachertjn  many  fields. 

Originally,  Doc  and  his  staff  had  deigned  the  Special  Education  Department  of  WhTtcomb 
College  along  traditiofjal  lines.  They  had  proVidpd  course  work  and  practical  experience  to  train 
teaches  to  tak6  positions  in  self-contained  classrooms  for  exceptional  children  who  were  mentally  . 
'  .^T^etarded,  l&rning  disabled,  or  emotionally  disturbed;  But,  because  .of  consumer  demand  (public 
V  school  administrators)  for  additional  services,  the  department  recently  modifiedjts  program  to  pre- 
\pare  some  students, to  become  itinersAnt  and  resource joom  teachers.  The  staff  tried  to  improve  the 
"    quality  of  their  graduates  by  specifyirfg  the  behpviort  they  wanted  the  trainees  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate, and,  in  general,  they  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  students.  Over  the  past  two  or  thiree 
years,  most  of  the  program^^raduatffs  vg«re  hired  raidWay  through  their  final  semester. 

In  planning  the  year's  prograrrttWaluation  (Which  he  hoped  to  finish  this.morning),  Doc  concen- 
trated primarily  on  following  students  after  they  graduated,  looking  for  indicators  of  his  program's 
effect  in  the  early  career  experiences  of  his  graduated  students.  4n  general,  he  felt  satisfied  that  these 
{  evalifation  activities  could  pretty  well  "account  for"  his  program.  There  was  however,  one  (Problem 
remaining,  and4t  was  to  this  that  Doc  now  turned. 


\n  Area  of  Conc^^ 


Doc  knaw  that  one  of  thfi" reasons  that  most  of  his  students  were  hired  quickly  each  year  was  because 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  scarcity  of  special  education  teachers  and  the  pressures  on  the  public  school  ^ 
personnel.to  provide  programs  for  exceptional  children  had  made  it. easy  to  place  graduates.  In  additiony' 
many  bright  students  had  selected  special  education  as  a  teaching  field  because  of  the  exciting  possibiliy 
ties  for  innovative  teaching,  and  the  opportunity  to  get  scholarship  help.  Doc  and  his  staff  also  made 
it  a  point  tq^eep  in  touch  with  the  public  sch^l  directors  of  special  education  through  formal  and 
informal  meetings. 
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'  Times,  however,  were  changing.  There  was  no  longer  such  a  discrepancy  between  supply  and 
demand;  fellowship  iTioney  was  more  difficult  to  get;  "and  the  graduates  from  other  programs  were 
competing  for  the  same  jobs.  Though  most  of  the  previous  year's  students  had  been  employed  quite 
successfully,  recent  ihformal  conversations  with  the  city  school  district's  director  of  special  educa- 
tion revealed  that  some^graduates,  particularly  those  from  LD  (learning  disabled),,  were  not  as  capa- 
ble^s  expected  in  writing  leiarning  prescriptions  for  handicapped  pupils. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  educational  plans  for  children  written  by  recent  graduates,  the 
director  of  special  education  noted  that  many  were  incomplete;  some  listed  activities  for  children 
that  did  not  match  the  diagnostic  findings;  some  made  uhrealistic  demands  on  the  regular  classroom 
teacher.  Might  there  not  be.  Doc  wondered,  some  way  he  could  examine  this  part  of  his  students' 
program  before  they-graduated? 

*     .  .        -  '  . 

Doc  Peterson  |;)egan  to  pore  over  his  "prpgram  design,"  a  sort  of  map  of  the  upcoming  year's  learning 
activities  for  students  that  he  and  his  staff  had  prepared  earlier  that  summer.  He  quickly  reviewed 
the  student  selection  processes,  and  decided  that  the  incoming  students  would  be  just  as  well  qualified 
as  (if  not  better  than)  those  of  previous  years;  also,  the  ID  students  faced  the  same  selection  stan- 
dards as  students  applying  to  other  major  areasin  the  education,  school.  Probably  no  problem  there, 
he  thought.  Further  study  of  his  program  design  showed  him  that  two  scheduled  courses  (Ed.  360  and 
Ed.  381)  seemed  to  be  responsible  fof  teaching  techniques  of  diagnosis  and  prescription,  while  a  two- 
semester  practicpm  allowed  students  to  practice  and  improve  their  prescriptive  skills.  (See  Figure  1) 
One  problem  Dqc  knetw  existed  was  that  the  .man  teaching  Ed.  360  and  the  woman  teaching  Ed.  381 
did  not  communicate  with  each  other!  Both  taught  courses  with  measurable  outcomes,  but  tt  was 
left  to  the  student^to  synthesize  the  information  into  the  prescriptive  writing  process.  Doc  really  could 
not  assume  that  the  first  input-students  with  knowledge  of  LD  prescriptive  techniques-was  met  simply 
because  the  students  passed  the  two  courses  in  that  area.  He  also  was  not  sure  that  the  students  had 
an  opportunity  to  practice  these  skills  in  the  practicum  site.  And,  he  was  concerned  whether  the  out- 
puts he  had  listed  were  measurable.  These  concerns  led  him  from  his  design  into  some  evaluation 
questions. 


ED.  360 

DIAGNOSTIC 

TECHNIQUES 


ED.  381  TECHNIQUES 
OF  TREATING 
LEARNING  DISABLED 
CHILDREN 

2.0 


URE I 

Program  Design 
xcerpt  r 


\ 


TWOSEMESTER 
PRACTICUM 


3.0 


INPUTS 

PROCESSES 

OUTPUTS  ^ 

•  students  with  knowledge  of 
LD  prescriptive  techniques 

•  practicum  sites 

•  practicum  supervisors 

•  student  log$ 

3.0 

Students  spend  8  hours  each  week  on  a  site   ,  ' 
which  affords  experience  in  their  major  area. 
Students  engage  in  all  tasks  of  a  professional  '\ 
at  the  site  under  the  supervision  of  the  site 
supervisor.  Students  nudntaln  a  log  of  their 
activities. 

•  students  gain  experience 
in  niajor  area 

•  students  acquire  dlagrfostic- 
prescriptive  skills 
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aluation  Questions 


Doc  looked  again  at  this  portion  of  his  program  design  and  began  to  formulate  evaluation 
questions  that  he  felt  might  expose  the  critical  effects  of,  or  weaknesses  in,  the  process  where 
LD  students  were  supposed  to  learn  their  prescriptive  skills. 

His  program  design  told  him  what  inputs,  processes,  and  outputs  he  and  his  staff  expected. 
As  he  looked  at  his  program  design,  he  realized  that  in  a  number  of  instances  they  had  not  speci-, 
fied  clearly  what  standards  were  to  be  met  by  staff  and  students;  nonetheless,  he  decided  to 
develop  some  evaluation  questions.  When  an  evaluation  question  seemed  specially  relevant.  Doc 
jotted  It  down  on  the  pad  before  him: 

•  How  many  students  from  the  couVses  were  able  to  write  a  rough  prescription  prior  to 
practicum? 

•  Did  the  practicum  site  afford  a  real  learning  experience  for  students? 

•  Were^e  supervisors  committed  to  helpin^g  students  develop  prescriptive  skills? 

•  How  much  time  did  students  actually  spend  in  prescription-writing  activities? 

•  How  well  did  students  perform  after  comple,ting  the  practicum  experience? 


udiences 


Doc  Peterson  knew  that  information  pertinent  to  these  questions  would  be  helpful  to  many 
parties.  Students  themselves  might  be  interested  in  just'how  well  prepared  They  were  to  begin 
a  practicum;  site  supervisors  could  probably  use  information  about  student  activities  on  site; 
and  surely  course  instructors  could  use  some  feedback  on  their  effectiveness.  Doc  and  his  staff 
would  need  all  these  answers  to  help^them  decide  if,  or  even  how,  to  modify  their  practicum.  ^ 
Also,  he  could  see  some  of  this  impact  documentation  finding  its  way  into  his  BEH  proposal. 
All  these  potential  consumers  were  noted  by  Doc  Petenidn,  and  he  considered  them  as  he  moved 
through  the  planning  of  his  evaluation. 


iformation  Sources 


Now  that  he  had  determined  what't|uestions  his  evaluation  would  ask,  and  who  would  receive  the 
answers.  Doc  proceeded  to  figure  out  jus^  where  he  wouid  look  for  his  information: 

•  The  criterion-referenced  testing  his  professors  conductfKJ  in  their  courses  might  help 
determine  the  preparation  level  of  students  entering  their  picicticum.  ^  ^ 

•  Practicum-site  job  descriptions  backed  up  With  a  visit  or  two  v.'ouldireveal  the  kinds  of 
experiences  students  would  encounter  during  a  practicum^ 
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•  The  site  supervisors'  perceptions  aAd  expectations  for  students  would  contribute :to 
an  understanding  of  their  role.  <^  '  •  '  /*  > 

•  Student  activity  logs  would  detei^nhie^ow  their  time  was  spent. 

•  Student  work-samples,  or  perhaps  a  simulation,  would  indicate  their  levePof  achievement.' 

•  A  questionnaire  to  students  could  assess  their  opinions  of  their  learning^xperiences.  * 

With  these  parts  of  bis  evaluation  plan  in  place.  Doc  Peterson  felt  ready  to  decide  just  how  he  would 
collect  the  data  he  needed.  Measurement  was  the  next  step,  and  it  was  to  this  that'he  turned. 

.  As  Doc  revievyed  his  evaluatfon'questions  and  his  sourcef  of  information,  he  realized  *$hat  the 
staff  probably  would  not  have  to  dBvelop'any  new  instruments.'  It  would  probably  help  to  have  a 
checklist  for  tt)e  practicum  supervisors  to  fill  out  regarding  the  experiences  on  site,  (i.e.,  are 
students  evaluating  children  and  writing  prescriptions?  and,  are  students  carrying  out  the  pre«criptions 
they  wrote  to  see  whether  thjoy  work?).  Also,  it  might  help  ttf  develop^a  questionnafre  for  students 
to  elicit  theii'  perceptions  of  their  experiences.  TKy^might  include  a  list  of  competencies  and  a  place^  ^ 
for  the  student indicate,  on  a  one*to-f ive  scald,  to  what  degree  the  student  felt  he  had  the 
.competency,  and  to  what  degree  he  felt  the  program  (including  practidum)  had  prepared  him  for 
each  competency.  In  addition.  Doc  felt  that  getting  the  consumers  (e.g.,  director  of  speciial  education) 
involved  in  the  evaluation,  through  a  few  meetings  and  a  questionnaire,  vyould  be  good  business. 
Th6  director  could  be  involved  in  setting  the  prescription-Writing  standard  by  vyhich  the  students^ 
performances  could  be  measured.  Though  mof'e  work  remained  to  be  done  before  Doc  would  have 
a  complete  evaluation  plan,  he  felt  that  he'd  made  a  good  start,  and  knew  where  to  go  next. 
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igramDesigo  '^1'"°"     *P*<='fi' education  teacher  training  program!  haw  a  program 

describes  the  plan  by  which  student!  receive  idegrew  and  are  cerigfied  to  tftach  special 
,     -  «=hildren.  Usyally,  p^ogqim  outlihesWtlie  requirement^ 

may  apply,  th§  program  administration  and  instructors,  the  courses  and  experiences  to  be 
provided  for  the  students  in  the  program,  and  the  type  of  degrees  awarded.  The  type  of 
"program  design"  that  Doc  Peterson  and  his  staff  used  helped  them  see  how  aJI  these  pieces 
fit  together,  and  jielped  to  lay  out  their  program  so  the  various  components  could  be     '^^  ' 
evaluated.  As  areas  of  concern  were  Identified  by  staff  members,  students  OP  consumers 
.    ^'^"^ '=°"«=erns  could  be  formulated  Into  evaluation  questions  and  Instruijients  could  be  '  ■ 
designed  to  collect  data  to  answer  the.questlons.  Also  the  "program  dbsign"  itself  could 
be  scrutinized  to  determine  whether. the  Inputs  to  the  program  were  ad5quate;the  processes 
sufficient,  or  the  expected  outputs  of  the  program  within  reason 

M'   •      *  .  •  -' 

\  Followmg  are  the  general  steps  Doc  Peterson  and  his  staff  went  through  to  create  their 

program  design  and  evaluitlon'pran.  These  steps  could  be  used  by  any  teacher-trainer  to 
develop  a  prograni  design  for^an-fiiverall  program  or  for  a  single  component  of  the  program,  " 
(i.e.,  an  LD  practicuiji).  '  " 

IPO  Form  Initially,  the  staff  used  a  planning  form  similar  to  thrattached  (see  Form  47  page  14).  This  form, 

'  essentially,  organizes  i  program  into  the /npur*. />oc«j«.  and  Ourpuri. 

After Jlrst  looking  at  their  overall  program,  the  staff  determined  what  were  the  major 
.    -  ^fnponents  (such^as  student  selection,  9«{ursewprk,  practice,  management),-and  listed 

.  •  comppnentsin  the  sequence  jn  w'hich  they  were  intended  to^occur.  A  quick  ch6ck  against 

their  program  propbsal  showed  them-they  had  included  all  the  components. 
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Process 


Inputs 


Outputs 


Zeroing  In 


Evaluation  Plan 
Evaluation  Questions 


■'J 


The  next  step  was  to  take  this  list  and  put  the  corpoonents  on  Form  A.  These  major  com- 
ponents were  placed,  In  sequence,  under  the  mlddle^^olumn  called  PROCESS-the  basid 
activities  required  for  each  component. 

After  describing  the  processes,  tliey  asked,  "What  things  are  needed,  or  have  to  be  done  before 
we  can  perform  these  activities  or  processes?"  For  each  process  listed,,  they  aslced  this  question. 
As  they  determined  thei>rerequi8ites,  they  wrote  them  down  ih  the  INPUT  column  directly 
across  from  the  appropriate  process.  When  they  finished,  they  cogid  look  at  these  irfputs  and 
say,  "If  these  aren't  present,  ther^  is  certainly  no  way  the  proceu  in  the  middle  cblumn  will 
happen."  -  . 

.  ■ 

After  finishinglhese  tvyb  tasks,  they  moved  to  the  rigj«  h^and  column  entitled  OUTPUTS. 
At  this  point  they  asked  a  new  question:  "If  alhof  these  processes  we  have  written  so  far 
happen,  what  will  the  results  beT^"  Just  as  they  did  with  inputs,  they  wrote  at  least  one  out-, 
come  for  each  of  the  activities.  They  were  identifying  three  things  about  each  program  com- 
ponent that  were  related  to  each  other:  inputs,  processes  and  outputs.  This,  in  itself,  was 
a  useful  planning  exefcise  and  provided  a  check  to.  see  that  the  most  important  aspects  of 
their  program  had  been  considered.  ^ 

By  now,  the  reader  has  probably  figured  out  that  the  four  or  five  major  components  listed 
did  not  provide  a  sufficient,  In-depth  description  of  the  total  program.  But,  the  procedure 
applied  could  be  repeated  or^  any  number  of  smaller  parts  of  a  program.  For'example,^f 
one  listed  a  practicum  as  a  major  component,  one  ^ight  take  a  separate  sheet  and  write 
down  the  sub*components  within  that  practicum.  Then,  of  course,  for  each  subcomponent,' 
the  necessary  Inputs,  processes,  and  outputs  could  be  listed.  As  we  saw  with  Doc  Peterson, 
this  information  formed  a  "program  design",  and  provided  the  basis  upon  which  to  build 
an  evaluation  plan.  (SeeForm  J3,  page  16) 


It  is  possible  to  ask  evaluation  questions  about  any  part  of^HM^gram  design,  (i.e.,  the  inputs, 
processes  or  outputs).  These  questions  come  from  thejgeneral  "sevaluation  cohcerns"^hat 
result  frorrvapplication  and  Investigation  of  a  program  design.  Forinstance,  one  may  be 
concerned  that  the  practicum  is  not  operating  correctly.  One  could  then  ask  if  the  students 
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,  entering  the  program  (inputs)  have  the  knowledge  considered  necessary  to  carry  out  certain 
processes;  or,  if  the  master  teacher  allows  the  student  enough  timB  to  write  sample  pre> 
scriptions  (process);  or,  if  the  students  can  write  adequate  prescriptions  at  the  end  of  the 
program  (outputs),  fn  order  to  answer  these  questions  it  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  "standard" 
that  «ates  acceptable  criteria.  V4  ' 

A  standard  isa  criterion,  or  level  of  performa^Tc^,  that  has  beeri  set  in  advance  when  the  program 
design  is  developed;  thus,  a  question  is  always  referred  to  a  standard  from  the  design.  For 
instance/ if  Doc  and  his  staff  wrote  precise  output  statements  it  would  be  easy  to  measure 
whether  they  were  achievedl  The  staff  may  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  practicum_the  student  will 
have  written  five  presecViptl^ns  that  the  practicum  supervisor  is  willing  to  "sign  off"  as  being 
appropriate.  If,.at  the  end  of  the  practicum,  this  has  not  been  accomplished,  then  this  area  becomes 
a  Vred  flag"  indicating  something  is  wrong.  There  is  a  dtscrepancy  between  the  standard  that 
was  set  and  the  per/ormance  of  the  student. 

Also  on  Form  B  is  a  space  to  rteord  the  information  source  from  which  one  intencjs  to  get 
data  pertinent  to  the  evaluation  concern.  In  this  space  one  could  simply  note  the  general  informa- 
tion source  which  could  yield-data  for  each  evaluation  question. 

Next,  the  audience  for  these  data  is  noted.  This  is  a  checK  to  see  if  one  has  overlooked  some- 
one important  who  should  be  informed..  '        '  « 

Though  this  has  obviousjy  been  an  oversimplified  explanation  of  a  total  evaluation  strategy, 
the  material  herein  should  introduce  the  reader  to  some  procedures  that  could  be  tried  with  * 
all,  or  par|  of,  aspecial  education  program,  and  whet  his  appetite  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation. ^  o 


!  You  have  just  seen  how  Doc  Peterwp  found  a  way  to  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with  a  significant  evaluation 
ncem  within  ^lis  program.  His  task  was  made  simpler  because  he  and  his  staff  described  their  program  very  clearly 
I  paper.  By  looking  at  this  description,  he  was  able  to  pinpoint  and  investigate  the  possible  caus^  of  his  problem. 
•  *        .  * 
Amgng  the  fallowing  attachments  you  wift  find  the  segment  of  his  program  design  to  which  Doc  Peterson  referred 
len  cQnrtructing  his  evaluation  plan.  As  you  can  see)  the  form  he  used^ad  three  columns,  labiled  "inputs,"  "process," 
d  "outputt".  Once  you  have  this  kind  of  program  description  you  can,  as  Doc  Peterson  did,  devise  a  systematic  way 
discovering  whether  your  expected  ofcjtcomes  are,  in  fact,  being  achieved.  Also,  among  the  attachments  you  will 
id  excerpts  from  the  evaluation  plan  constructed  by  Doc  Peterson.         ^  ^  \  ^ 

.  If  you  find  this  evaluation  procedure  interesting,  and  you  thiqk  you  might  like  some  help  in  applyiijg  it  to  your 
i^n  program,  then  you  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  a  workshop  ort  this  subject  offered  in  the  near  future  in  your 
neral  vicinity.  If  you  wish  to  be  involved  in  such  a  workshop.  Please  Fill  Out  And  Mail  The  Accompanying  Applioition. 
>u  will,  in  turn,  receive  further  information  on  dates,  location  and  attendance  guidelines. 
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FORM  A.  ^    ,  . 

(as  excerpted  from  Doc  Peterson's  pi:ografn  design) 

■  /  "y'     .  _         '. '       *  •   .  • 

Project  (or  Component)  Name:  Student  Practicum  3.0 


INPUTS 

.      '  I  

'  PROCESSES 

OUTPUTS 

r 

•  Students  (1 5)  with  know-  ^ 
ledge  of  LD  prescriptive  tech- 
niques (is  evidenced  by  satis^ 
factory  completion  of  Ed.  3.60 
andEd.381)> 

•  Practicum  sites  (iq) 

'  '  •  Site  supervisors  (10) 

•  One  semester  timie 
^e  Student  logs 

3.1                        .          ,  . 
Students  spend  20  hours  each  week  at  a  site 
which  auords  experience  and  learning  oppor* 
tunities  in  their  major  area.'  * 

•  Students  regularly  observe  exceptioiiail 
children 

•  Students  engage  in  tluB  diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive treatment  of  several  children 

•  Students  maintain  a  log  of  their  daily 
actiWQes         .  . 

.3.2      '       .  I          /  . 
Studerks  work  under  the  guidance  and  super-  j 
vision  of  a  sKe  supervisor.  ' 

Site  super^rs  aj^ge  observation 
opportunties  — ^  ,            .   .  \ . 

•  Site  supervisors  assist  and  evaluate  students 
in  their  diagnostic/prescriptive  abilities 

•  Site  supervisors  review  activity  logs  with 
students  weekly 

'  *         ■  » 

•  Students  gain  familiarity  with 
the  learning  characteristics  of 
exceptiorial  children  ^ 

•  Students  acquire  diagnostic/- 
*!;  prescriptive  skilis 

•  A  student  log  exists  which  y 
documents  praoHcum  activities 

•  Studeitts^^  hav^^tten 
flvftX^)  prescripttdns  that  are 
approved  by  the  practicuth 
supe'rvisor  , 

•  FORMB 

(as  excerpted  from  Doc  Peterson's  progra(Ti  design) 
Evaluation  Concern  #  6  :  ^gl^o  what  extent  is  the  practicum  developing  student  prescriptive  skills? 


■  / 

.J  * 


EVALUATION  QUESTIONS 

DESIGN  REFERENT 

SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 

AUDIENCE 

- '  ■  ,  ► 

)oes  the  practicum  site  afford  a  learning 
)pporfbnity  for  ttudents? 

■9 

Practicum  Process  (3.0) 

Job  descflptions,  site  Visits,  students' 
perceptions 

V 

Dr.  Peterson  ^ 
Site  supervisors  • 

\je  incorning  students  prepared  to  begin 
he  practicum?  ^ 

OutpuU  of  1 .0  and  io 
'(serves  u input  t6  3.0)  ^ 

Results  of  tesu  used  in  Ed.  360  and  Ed.  381  ' 

Dr.PetersorT  - 
^.360&381(Srofessors 

kit  site  lupetviioo  pommitted  to  helping 
Uudentstievelop  prescriptive  skills? 

Input  to  3.0 

Site  supcrvisort 

Dr.  Peterson 

much  time  do  students  spend  in 
preicription'Wtiting  ikilli? 

Haw  well  can  students  write  prescriptions 
upohuCompleUon  of  the  practicum? 

Process  (3.0) 
Output  of  3^  . 

Student  logs^  site  supervisors,  students 
Student  woric  umples,  simulations  - 

Dr.Pttcrson          ,  ^ 
Site  supervUori^     ^  ^ 

fi^.Petbrson 
BEH/DPP 

'                 '      <  '  ^ 

Master  schedule  of  workshops  1976-77 


DATE 

Sept.  22-24 
Sept.  28-30 
Oct.  26-^8 

Nov.  30.Dec.  2 

Jan.  11-13 
Feb!  22-24 
AprU  26-28 


LOCATION 
Seattle 
Minneapolis 
KansasrCity  Kansas 

Nashville 

San  Antonio 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


^STATES  SERVED 

VAshington,  Montana 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

Kaitsas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Nebraska 

Tennesee,  Alabama,  ^ 
Kentucky 

'  Texas,  Nevada 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
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ETC  WORKSHOP  REGISTRATION  FORM 


Evaluation  Training  Consortium 
-Return  To:     Evaluation  Research  Center 
164  Rugby  Road 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  22903 


EVALUATION 

RESFARCH 

CENTER 


Program  Name , 


Location 


The  following  persons  will  attend  the  woricshop: 
1,  Program  Director  ^ 

^ame  [  

Title  


2.  Faculty  Participant 
Name  


Title 


We  plan  to  attend  the  workshop  scheduled  for  our  state,  to  be  held  on 

'"'1  >. 
 .  We  understand  that  we  must  assume  the  costs  of  our  • 


worl;cshop  attendance,  but  that  no  registration  fee  is  required. 

Please  send  pre-workshop  materiai\  to  the  following  address: 


APPENDIX  G 


A  BRIEF  TAXONOMY  OF  MEASUREMENT  MODES 


\ 
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V  A  BRIEF  TAXONOMY  OF  MEASUREMENT  MODES* 

I.  Self-report  -  the  subject  answers  a  direct  question  (either 
written  or  verbal)  posed  by  the  investigator: 

'  ■ 

a;      Fixed  category  -  the  ..subject  chooses  one  of  a  number  of 
possible  alternatives, examples:     "check  one,"  "true- 
false ,"' "mark  the  correct  box.  "  )     l^he  response  may  be 
'written  09  verbal.  ^ 

^b.      Open-ended  -  the  subject  provides  a  response  from  his 
V  ''own  experience  or, memory   (exaiogles:  questionnaires, 

objective*  tdsts  ,  essay  tests)., 

II.  Observational  —  the  .subj^ect  is  placed  -in  a  setting  and  is 
observed  by  the  tester. 

a.  Noninter active  -  subject  not  aware  of  observer 
(e.g.,  using  a  one-way  mirror). 

1.  Objective  -  the  observer  has  a  fixed  list  of  ' 
behaviors  th^it  h^watches  for  (e.g.,  a  police 
"stake-out,"  observing  children  for  instances  of 
aggressipn,  etc.)  . 

2.  Subjective  -  tlj^  observer  makes  a  running  history  - 
of  events  as  they*  transpire  and  organizes  them  as 

^  he  sees  fit  (e.g. ,  biography ,  fisychiatric  \^ 

observation  in  mental  hospital).  ^ 

b.  Interactive  -  subject  and  interviewer  communicate. 

1.  Objective  -  a  fixed;  (and . sometimes  public)   list  of 
questions  are  discussed  (jtiost  job  interviews  fit 
this  case)- .  - 

2.  Subjective  -  the  subje^  and  observer  prbvide  tl\e 
content  of  the  discussioh  (most  psychiatric 
interviews  go  here) .  ^ 

III.  Indirect  -  the /subject  is  not  observed  or  questioned. 

Measurement  is  accomplishment  by  detecting  "tracing"  left 
by  ttte  subject. 

a.       Residue  -  the  subject  is  qlassified  in  terms  of  arti-  ^ 
facts  or  traces  left  in  the  process  of  manifesting 
the  concept  being  measured.     Examples  of  this  include: 
Sherlock  Holmes  once  classi^fied  a  person  as  a  carpenter 
by  noting^ sawdust  on  the  carpet;  a  museum  once  measured 
the  popularity  of  an  exhibit  by^  the  frequency  with 
which  floor  tiles  in  front  of  it  had  to  be  replaced. 

*Excerpted  from  Frank  Morra,  Jr.,    (unpublished  manuscript) , 
Evaluation  Research  Center,;  1975.  '  . 


Archival  -  measurement  is  based  on  records  kept  on  the 
sub;]ect.     An  example  might  be  the  use  of  PTA  attendance 
records  to  measure  community  interest  in  education 
(e.g.,  checklists,  analysis  of  work-samples ,  document 
analysis)  .  '  > 
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ASSUMPTIONS  OF  TH^  :^ 


CONCERNS-BASED  AIIQPTION  MODEL  (CBAM) 


CHANGE  IS: 


--  PROCESS.  NOT  AN  EVENT  ♦     ^  , 

—  MADE  BY  INDIVIDUALS  FIRSL  THEN  INSTITUTIONS 
-HIGHLY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 

-  ENTAILS  DEVELOPMENTAL  GROWTH  IN  FEELINGS  AND  SKILLS 


/■  ■ 

INTERVENTIONS  MUST  BE  RELATED  TO: 


THE  PEOPLE  FIRST  .  ^, 
THE  fNNOVATION  SECOND 


Procedures  For  AnefPTiNG  Edlcational  InnonatioIIs  Progr/im 
Research  and  De\€lofment  Center  for  Teacher  Edication 

The  University  OF  Texas  AT  Austin 
■     _     •■  .    92'     499     •  • 


THE  CONCERNS-BASfiD  ^DOPTION  J^ODEL^  .  ' 

In  the  1969-70  academic  year,  staff  members  of  the  Inter- 
Instructional  Program,  of  the  Research  and  Development  Center  ior 
Teacher  Education  observed  that  teachers 'and  professors  involved 
in  change  appeared  to  express  "concerns"  about  innovations  that 
were  quite  similar  to  those  which  Fuller  had  identified  with 
teachers  about  their  teachi-ng.     Procedures  were  set  up  ffor 
documenting  the  concerns  expressed  by  adopters  of  varicyus 
educational  innovations.     Qualitative  data  was  collected  ^as  part 
'of  the  on-going  field  work  o.f  the  Inter-Institutional  staff  focr 
Ithe  ne^t  three  years,  m   \  ^  •  \ 

As  the  Center's  prodifbt  and  protess  innovations  were  adopted 
by  more  and  more  teachet  educators,  the  Inter-Institutional 
Program.staff  began  to  hypothesize  that  there  were  definite 
categories  of  innovation  adopter  concerns  ^and  thdt  these  concerns 
changed  in  what  seemed  to  be  a^ logical  progression  as  users 
became  increasingly  skilled  in  using  the  innovation.     In  time, 
seven  Stages  of  Concern  About  the  Innovation  (SoC)  tentatively 
were  identified.     Stages  of  Coiicern  About  the  Innovation^  then 
served  as  one  of  two  basic  dimensions  for  describing  the  dynaunics 
of  an  individual  innovation  ado*pter.  ' 

i  \  ' 

The  second  dimension.  Levels  of  Use  of  the  Innovation  (LoUK, 
focuses  on  knowledge,  skill,  and  behavioral  aspects  of  the 
individual  * s .  involvement  with  a  change  .     Levels  of  Use  as  a 
variable  has  befen  operationally  defined  (Hall,  Loucks, 
Rutherford,  &  Newloye,  1975)  and  a  specially  designed  focused  . 
interview  procedure  has  been  developed  to  measure  it  (Loucks, 
Newlove,  &  Hall,  1976). 

In  combination,  SoC  and  LoU  provide  a^powerful  description 
of  the  dynamics  of  an  individual  involved  in  change,  one/ 
dimension  focusing  on  feelings,  the  other  on 'p^^fo^^nce .  Each 
member  of  a  formal  organization,  such  as  a  school  or  college, 
will  have  her/his  own  Stage  of  Concern  about  and/ Level  of  Use  of 
a  particular  innovation.  / 

Understanding  and  describing  the  process  of  oljangS  in 
•educational  institutions,  while  *at  the  scune  time  maintaining 
sight  of  the  individual,  iS  a  challenging  task  for ^managers  of 
•the  change  proces^,  as  well  as  for  change  researchers.     Based  on 
the  hypothesized  Stages  of  Conceim  and  Levels  df  Use,  researchers 
at  the  UTR&D  Center  developed  a  model  of  the  complex  process  of  ' 
change  as  it  occurs  through  the-Jloption  of  innovations  by 
individuals  within  formal  organisations.    This  model,  the 
Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model   (CBAM)  was  first  conceptualized  by 


From  "Measuring  Stages  of  Concern  About  the  Innovation:  A  ' 
Manual  for  Use  of  the  SoC  Questionnaire"  by  Hall,  George  and 
Rutherford,  Universiti\  of  Texas,  Austin. 
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Hall,  Wallace,  and  Dossett  in  1973  in  the^  "olriginal  GBAM  paper." 
In  it,  th^  authQrs  proposed  tha^t  SoC  and  LoU  could  be  used  as 
diagnostic  tools  for  assessing  where,  the  individual  members  of  an 
organization  are  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  an  innovation. 
The  CBAM  further  proposes  tlfat  the  manager  of  a  specified  change 
could  then  use  these  diagnostic  data*  in  developing  a  pi;escription 
for  needed  int^venty^n  to  facilitatef  the  change  ef forty 
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FACTORS  IN  7HE  SITU  AT  lO; 


a)  Js  the  timir|^^^H^ect?  /. 

bW  Is  the  clim^^^Hjght  (organization,^  cpmmurfity)  ? 

e)  )  I|ow  feasibl^^Bjfrche  .proposed  chang^e? 

. d)  How  neqessdH|^  the  proposed  change? 

e)  What  are  jHrrisks  involved^    Fox  whorit? 

f)  .  Who  will  ■Pdoing  most*  of  the  changing? 

g)  Who -will  Be  doing  most  of  the  new  work? 

h)  Have  I  brought  in  the  right-^parties  and  data  sources  at 
the /right  .time? 

i)  What  will ^ (or  could)  be  the  conseqdences? 


Forces  in  the  existing  system  which  promote  and  preyent  change 
are  not  the  only  factors  to  consider  in  planning'  for  and 
implementing  organizati'onal  self-renewal.     "The  Where,  When,  and 
How  of  Trying  Innovations^"  which  follows/  highlights  other 
questions  to  be  considered  by  the  educational  planner  who 
function  as  well  as  an  organrzaty-onal  change  agent.  Implementing 
change  where  it  is  most  likely    'to  be  accepted  enhandes  its 
probability  of  incorporation  "into  the  system.     The  timing  of 
implementation  as^well  as  methods  of  introduction  also  are 
crucial  is^eB  in  determining  whether  an  innovation  will  become 
P^rt  of  an  ongoing  system. 

Horn's  description  of  "the  successful  innovator,"  in  fact, 
summarizes  many  of  the  characteristics  of  an  educational  pl^inner 
fo^t^red  by  the  Project  on  Educational  Planning  training  program: 
The  successful  innovator  is  one  who  can  effectively  ^manipulate 

\  the  variables  and  strategies  along*  the  continuuih  of  problems 
relarted  to  where,  when,  and  how  to  caillse  change  for  the 
improvement  of  education.     fte  is  the.  per  son  who  approaches  the 
task  for  changing  people,  including  himself,  as  a  teacher  ideally 
would.  — (He  adopts)   a  change  model  that^ emphasizes  planned 
change r  systems  analysis,  problem  solving,  and  human  interaction 
through  extensive  involvement  of  all  possible  persons  affected  by 
the  change.     Such  a  model*  takes  cognizance  of  the  variables 

'  interacting  with  various  change  strategies  and  helps  develop 
educational  systems  that  are  self -renewing  and  humanizing. 

THE  WHERE,  WHEN,  AND  HOW  OF  TRYIN^  INNOVATIONS  by  Norman  E.  Hearn 
The  original  version  of  this  article  was  presented  at  a  National 
Academy  of  School  Executives  seminar  on  "Evaluating  Innovatiohs , " 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  July  1,  1971. 

Machiavelli  said  it  first:     Initiating  a  new  order  of  things  is 
.  difficUjlt,  doubtful, ^  and  dangerous. 

The  where,  when,  and  how  of  trying  innovations  are  governed. by 
the  unwritten  code. that  it  is  better  to  do  unto  others. than  to  do 
unto  thyself.    -That  is,  most  people  are  hot  to  change  the  world 
but  are  reluctant  to  change  themselves.     Therefore  theconflict 
associated  with  bringing  about  change  is  ^ften  a  disagreement 


about  who  is  going  to  change  wjiom,  not  whether  the  change  is  good 
*for  all.'  This  phenomenon  probablvY  contH^utefe  £0  Machiavelli^  s  , 
pbservation  tha^t  there .  isa  nothing  more  difficult  .to '  carry  out  nor 
more- doabtful  ofy$uccess,  nor  rttore  dai^erous  to  handler  than  to- 
if^tiate"  a  new  order  of  things.    ^  ^    .     '  . 

In.  our  times,  mass  access  tcfrfree  publ;^c  e$iucati6n  has  '  ^  . 
accej^erated  the  p^e  of  charige.     As  the  system  pumps  more  and 
more  literate  men  and  women  into  ^e  mainstream  of  socierty ,  more 
and  more  people  have  ideas  about  who  and  what  should  be  changed. 
As  any,  school  superintendent  can  tell  you,  we  are  vlrtua],Iy 
saturated  with  ";p^nge  agent/s."     Possibly,  what  we  need  are^mdre 
effective  methods        channeling  and  arbitrating^  the  energi^fr- of 
this  muititlide  ,  of  ^change  '  agibnts .     Such  aa.rundertaking  requires 
structure  and  a  scienbe  of*  innovating.     There  have  been  some 
promising  begin^ilngs .  ^>Sori)e  of  these  begihnijjj^  •are*  dealt  with 
hei^e .  %  *    :  .  ^  •  ,  *i  • 

DEFINITIONS*  '        ^  \  ,  .  * 

As  in  many  sciences,,  common  def  initions  a^re  needed.     Not  the 
least  of  these  is  ah  understanding  of  tlie  term  innovatiion  itself . 
Everyone  and  no  on^  can  define  "innovation."    This  is  because 
what  is  innovation  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder..    If  .a  person 
;has  seen,  heard >  "or  tried  something  it  is  no*  longer  new  to  him. 
An 'innovation ,  then,  is  something  that  is  perceived  as  new  |^y  an 
individual  at  any  given  time^  in  any  community.     This  may  be  a  . 
shaky  case  for  a  science,  but  is  is  an  insight  that  must  be  dealt 
with  when  attempting,  to  design  change'  strategies.  ' 

Also,  innovating  is  not  the  same  as  inventing,  though  the  terms 
are  often  used  interchangeably.     Inventions  based  on  research 
findings  are  a  jire requisite -to  innovating.   '  But  one  innovates  in 
tH^  dynamic  world  by  changing  his  daily  mode  of  operation  based 
on  new.  knowledge^^    The  innovator,  who  is  mote  likely  to  be  a 
practitioner  than  a  researcher,  is  involved  in  the  process  of 
installing  ah  invention  and  in  doing  so  makes  substantial  ' 
adaptations  and^modif ications.  '  '\ 

Recently  the  educational /world  ha$. begun  to  observe  and  analyze 
the  innovative  proqe|fs  in'I'schools.     Though  the  rural .  sociologists 
and  the^  politica3^^jroien  had  much  to  offer,  it  is  only 

^n  th4  last  deca^I^that  a  few  researchers  have  looked  at  the 
findings  in  other  fields  for  application  to  education  or  have  ' 
cdnducted  stxatifies  of  ,  their  'own.     Ronald  Havelock  has  siammarized 
7,.00Q  studies?  in  his  monumental  work,  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Li^jKrature  on  .the  Dissemination  and  Utilization  of  Scientific  . • 
Knowledge.     Some  of  what  follows  will  be  drawn  from  references  in 
this<vVork.*     Othei;'  observations  are  based  on  my  own  study  of  S 
variables  affecting  adoptive  rates  of  ESEA  Title  ill  inno^ti-ons. 
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•NjfJhere  To  Innovate  :  . 

.J.- ■     .  >.  ■     '  ■  ■  \  ■  ,^ '  •    .  V  ^  ^ 

Assuming  thag|jone  has  an  option>  there  are  ^sQitte:Ljgener^^ 

\.  frbm  the  :res<P>:ch,  about  ^he  most  likely  i^j^aofes  for  innovatiph^  to 

•  *  ^take"*.     We  can- also  assume  tiiat.  it  is  .iirip^^                succeed  , on  .  . 
'/  the  first  try.; « iThe  potential  innovator  should ^  then^  ccjnsider  an 

•  innovation  site  J/ith  the  following  ch'aracterr^ics:      /  . 

;     1,      Liberal  Community.     If  it  can  be  ascertairled' that  t|>e* 
'  ■  communxty  or  school  is  of  a  politicQ-social  persuasion 
.  /      that  favors  'goviernihehtal  intervejiitrion  ^f or  social*  ^. 

r:  ;^  progress^  it  is  iwDre^likeily  try  new  ; 

1    ideas'will  be  supported  by  theNp.^rents  and  citizens  ' 
Tliyihg  th^^  generally  more 

tolerant  of  change."  ihe  community  relations  problem  .  ; 
will  be  much  simpler.  ' 

^      ■  .  ■  > . 

iricothe  and'.  Education.   /Most  studies  support  the*  view  . 
.  *  that  tnnQy.atxpns  are  more  ■IrkelyVto'f  flowe^:  in  . 

;         ;  communities  Whisre  the  income  and'  educational -levels  of  ;' 
the  parents -are  high.    Middle-income  communities  are 
less  priable^  ' and  lower-incpme  constituents  tend  to- 
'        resist  change.     TKey  aspire  to  master  'the  educational 
basics  that  have  long,  been  enjoyed  by  their  more     '  . 
afflujent  neighbors.^  ;  '  ^ 

,  ,  3..  ■:  Homogeneity.  .  Educators:  know -better;  than  most  .that 
*•  /  *  '  where  all  children  bring  to  the  classroom  the  "Ssame 
i.  v.  val^®  System;  and  associat^^  Ijabits/  it \^is  easier  ;to 

/  jteach-  and  -^hus  to  'admini^^      the-  schpo^i;    The  same;; 
■  \  .     seems;  otb  be  true  to  ejitira^ 

technically  r  religiousiy7  and  eeonomicaliy  liomQ 
y  V  They  are  easier  tojdeal .with' because  the  power  ;  > 

,  :  structure  is  .'le;s&  comply  freer  of  internal  *^ 

rivalries  that :  tend,  to '/Ooinplicate  t      politics  of 
in1:rodUq;Lhg  new  idea.     Therefore  fewer  or  simpler 
.      a  f         strategies  are  rieieded      ■       /  .  ' 

■  CogmOpOjitanism.      '^^"^^^'^V  i^onHg  Hrr>ari<JiVgnP> '  g 

->      ,         tolferahce  of  new  ideas.     Therefore  the  ideal,  staff  for 
inndvaitipn  ,  is  one  that  has'  had  cprisi^  travel 
'    expeirienGe^;.  ha-g  "attended  many^  .meetings  •  '  ' 

/     ^    outside  the''  st^tVr^  ;teaOhing;  experience  in 

^  X^other  system's.     The  'same  pir^  . '  • 

administrators.  ^ 


"    Age.    Youthful  staffs^  especially  adininistVative  ; 
_  Staffs;  are.  usually  associated  with  a<iopti61ri*"of        r  , 
innovation's.     However^  my  study  of  ESEA  Title  III 
adoptions  suggests  that  of ten ^oldgr  administrators  are, 
also  risk  takers."    The  older  administrators^  those  who 
\fiave  "arrived"  and  are  personally  secure-r  or  who  are 
•Jj>hear  retirement *an4  have  little  to  Ipse^  also  bring 
with  theih' t^ie  maturity  and  the  necessary  skills  to 
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/  innovate*     Youth  brings  enthusiasm  and 'energy,  but  < 
associated  traits  of  impatience  and  naiVete  tend  to 
..cause  as  many  problems  as  th^y  solve.  Such 
administrators  are  gfteii  the  hit-anji-run  inhovators, 
'    Their  ambition  to  get  ahead  and  make  h(^adlines^tends  to 

put  .them  in  the  class  of  educational  rapists^  who  l^eave 
'  behind  them  a  trail  of  prostrated  communities"  subdued  • 
for  personal  gain.  -  Unfprtunat^^,  such  whoring  around 

t^eduni 


with  innovations  was  support^etT  until^recently  by  some 
educational  foundatiohs. 

However,  several  studies  indicate  that' the imost 
successful  innovator  is  a  youngish  man  with  a"  doctor's 

~  "^  "^^  -  tr a^^e led  

exjtensively . 

When  To  Innovate  > 

Deciding  when  to  innovate  is  as  complex  an  art  as  deciding  when 
to  make  love,  though  there  haven't  been  as  many  books  written 
about  it;     Maybe  feomeone  should  write  the  Sensuous  Innovator..  / 
There  is  not  only  a  better, place  but  a  better  time  to  think 
serious  about  changing  some  aspedt  of  the  schopl  system.  In 
other  words,  there  is  probably  an  innovative  that  can  better  be 
phased  to  the  receptive  of  the  school  host.     At  least  four 
opportunities  should  be  considered: 

1.      Fiscal  Adjustments.     Most  administrators ^ and         '  ' 

bureaucrats  know  that  the  best  time  to  go  for  new 
^        things  ~  which  often  cost  money  —  is  during  a  period 
of  rapid  .growth.     There  is  usually    a  time  when  new 
state  or  federal  legislation,  or  an  unexpected,  tax  , 
windfall,  createsT  a  favorable  financial  climate  for  new 
ideas.  /  (It  is  the  period  before  overhead  costs  catch 

.  -  ^.  up  with  operating  costs).     There",  are,  hgwever,  times 

when  innovations  can  be  installed  despite  tight  fiscal 
t  restraints.     In  such  cases  a  cost-benefit  strategy  may 
apply,  a,  demonstration  that  the  innovation  will 
decrease  costs,  without  appreciable  loss  of  quality.  An 
excunple  might  btf-  lar^e-group  instruction  using  TV  or 
one  teacher  wi^h  visual  aids  augmentation. 
Incidentally,  -the  asaflomption  that  all  innovations  will 
cost  money  is  one  o^^  the  misconceptions  blocking  the 
adoption  of  innovations.     Sys«iems  analysis  techniques 
♦  might  demojristr ate  that  thp  cost,  spread  .over  a  10-year 
period,,  is  less  or  not 'more  than  the  cost  present 
methcSSis.    ,Edward  E.  Hili,  a  Tacoma/  Washington, 

*  "        superintendent,  has  devie^ioped  a  "quality-efficiency 

formula"  tls^^t  is  helpful  in  computing  the  cost  related 

<^  ,      >^  .  .  to  quality.  ^:|| 


\ 
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3,  Media  Crusades,  School  people  generally  regard  mass 
media  outcries  about  supposed  abuses  ^  neglectjj 
softness f  ^tc.^  in  the  schools  as  distressing^     Often ^ 
however r  the  media  spotlights  some. real  needs'for 
change  in  the  system.     Handling  such  media  crusades 
with  a  counter  barrage  of  news  releases  and  statements 
is  not  usually  the  most  productive  strategy^rt  Witl?i  a 
little  creativity r  it  may  be  possible  to  appropriate 
the  .spotJLiqht  provided  by  the  media  to  propose  a  major 
educational  innovation.     Build  while  you  have  public 
attention.  ' 

4.  Crises.     StrikeSf  student  confrontations^ "racial 
conflicts  f  and  other  emotion-laden  crises;'  are  not  ' 

V  generally  regarded  as  the  , proper  setting  for 

innovation.  '  But  often ^  during  such  times r  changes  must 
be  made.    At  critical  points  in  all  crises  the  climate 
is  right  for  major  innovation.     If  it  is  the  right 
proposal  for  the  right  time  and  people ^  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  system.     The  , reason  may  be 
that  as  strain  continues  ^  most  parties'  to  the  strife 
are  anxious -for  a  plausible  solution.    '^It  is  true^  of 
course  that  innovating  during  a  crisis  call^  for  the 
kind  of  cQolness  found  under  fire^ in  battlp.     Most  of 
us  lack  the  talent.     But  crises  shoiild  be  considered  as 
times  of  opportunity  as  well  as  trial.    Making  » 
constructive  use  of  them  is  probablji^ the  highest  art  of 
superintendence.  - 

How  To  Innovate  ; 

How  you  innovate  depends  on  you.     The  kind  6f  person  you  are  and 
where  you  stand  in  hierarchy  of  power  or  influence  affects  what 
you  can  or  may  do  to  bring  about ^desirable  educational  change. 

For  example  y  if  you  are  a  real  innovator,  you  may  be  in  for  some 
problems  if  you  practice  your  art  in  the  average  cSromunity. 
Several  ^studies  have  shown  that  innovators  as  a  class  have 
"undesirable  personal  characteristics."     In  other  words/  they 
tend  to  violate  the  norms  of  the,  community ^  hence  are  regarded  as 
"odd"  or  eccentric  by  their  peers.     Most  real  innovators  (about 
2%%)  end  up  being  transferred  or  fired.     The  fate  of  early 
adopters   (13%)   is  not  much  better.   , E&rly.  majority  adopters  (34%) 
are  still  safer.     But  laggards  (16%)  have  a  4ismal  -fate^  usually, 
finding  themsel\/es  adopting  innovations  that  are  already 
outmoded^  thus  confirming  their  original  reservations  about  the 
innovations. 

How  you  innovate  also?- depends  upon  certain  preconditions  as.  you  , 
move  along  an  innovation^  importation  continuum.     First/  it 
obyipusly^^  requires  a  person  Who  earnestly  desires  improvement  in 
the  system.     Ideally^  it  should  be  the  superintendent ^  but  it  caji 
be  someone  else  on  the  staff.     Whoever  it  is,  he  must  be  a  change 
agent  iwith  the^^^a^ent    energy,  and  personal  qualities  to 
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spearhead  change.     Changes  can  be  made  more' easily ,  too,  if  the 
system  is  experiencing 'problems  in  some  area  and  if  there  is  a 
felt  need  or  a  "tension  point"  in  the  system.     Hope'fully,  the 
problem  can  be  identified  and  described,  and  solutions  designed. 
Needless  to  say,  innovating  is  not  a  solo  operation.  Commitment 
of  a  group  must  be  achieved  early  in  the  process  to  sustain 
morale  duri;ng'  the  innovations.     At  this  point  in 'the  continuum 
the  attack  on^the  larger  system  is  ready  to  ibegin.  Those 
involved  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  task  they  are  about 
to  undertake.     Innovations  are  often  perceived  as  foreign  bodies 
in  live  organisms.     Unless  that  organism  is  seriously  ill,  it 
will  resist  instinctively  all  foreign  bodies.     It  will  release 
"enzymes"  to  destroy  the  innovation  or  to  isolate  and  eventually 
reject  it  from  the  ijody  politic. 

Once  one  has  accepted  the  inevitability  of  resistance  to  change 
which  miy  be  exhibited  through  personal  attacks  and  other 
unpleasantness  —  it  is  easier  to  set, about  the  task  of  designing 
strategies  which  may  minimize  the  resistance.     First  a  few  basic 
observations: 

Your_ critics  can  be  friends.     Be  alert  for  the  person 
who  harrasses  you  and  publicly  criticizes  you.     He  is 
likely  to  be  an  opinion  leader  and  he  probably  cares. 
Take  time  to  answer  his  concerns  and  he  may  go  forth  to 
support  you. 

Silence  is  not  golden.     On  the  contrary,  silence 
uStially  means  apathy  or  cowardiae.  —  not  concurrence. 
You  will  need  to  stir  up  interest,  which  may  mean 
controversy.     But  controversy  can  be  the  birth  pains  of 
innovation.  < 

It ' s  ^sbftveteimes  darkest  before  the  dawn.     As  the  time 
for  formal  adoption  by  the  board  or  administrator  draws 
near,  expect  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance.  This 
is  the  time  when  decision  makers  are  agonizing  over  the 
change  and  may  be  looking  for  alternatives.     This  is 
also  the  time  when  they  will  need  the  most  facts,  and 
when  you  will  need  the  most  patience  and  courage;  but 
if  planning  hajs  been  good,  it  will  also  be  the  time 
when  your  new  friends  will  surface.  * 

Innovations  don't  need  a  "music  man".    What  you  as  a 
change  agent  may  have  thought  to  be  a  workable  solution 
to  an  identified  problem  may  not  be  the  one  the  ad  hoc 
group  decides  upon.     For  excunple,  in  th^  beginning  you 
may  have  observed  only  a  symptom  of  a  much  more  deeply 
rooted  problem  which  requires  a  cure  entirely  different 
from  what  you  have  prescribed. 


2. 
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Having  adopted  a  positive  mental  set  toward  the  -people 
and  the  system,  the  change  team  should  set  about 
determining  who  and  how  persons  will  be  affected  by  the 
change •     This  includes  changes  in  attitudes,  jobs,  or 
place  of  work.     Incidientally ,  one  should  not  assume 
•that  English  teachers  don't  need  to  know  abo.ut  basic 
changes  in,  say,  math  instruction.     Lack  of  under- 
standing is*  of  ten  expressed  in  ridicule  ,1  which  in  a 
social  setting  is  devastating  to  new  ideas.     The  new 
met^hod  must  not  come  on  as  "kooky"  or  "funny." 
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FORCE-FIELD  ANALYSIS  .  '  c 

ft  . 

Force-field  analysis  is  a  method  of  analyzing  the  forces 
providing  thrust  towards  or  facilitating  change  and; the  forces 
hindering  change  in  a  particular  situation.     Each  such  factor  9r 
"force"  is  diagrammed  graphically,  using  lines  and  arrows,  on  a 
force-field  chart.     This  provides  a  visible  graph  of  the 
contending  forces  in  the  situation,  and  helps  in  planning  a 
successful  implementation  strategy. 

.-Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  situation  that  are  favorable  toward 
chafige  will  be  quite  obvious^  .  Others  may  be  more  difficult  to 
asseiss,  and  may  require  checking  your  hunches  with  knowledgeable 
perkons  or  conducting  a  quick  survey  of  people's  attitudes  or 

-reactions.     Ideally ,  a  force-field  analysis  is  done  by  a  group  of 
persons  who  are  involved ' in  the  situation  instead  of  by  a  single 
individual.     At  times,  however,  Tt  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  an  analysis  by  yourself.  ^ 

Overview:   'Generally,  the  first  step  in  a;  force-field  analysis  is 
to*  decide  on  the  problem  to  be  resolved.     In  the  present  case, 
this  decision  has  already  been  made  —  your  "problem"  is  to 
successfully  carry  out  your  implementation  plan.     The  next  step 
is        describe  two  things:     (a)   the  situation  a§  it  is  now,  and ' 
(b) The  target  that  is  to  be  reached  (the  ideal).     Next,  you  . 
thirik  of  all  the  forces  at  vwork  in  the  situation,  and  decide 
which  of  these  will  facilitate  change  and  which  will  hinder 
change.     Then  you  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  restraining  forces  and  of  the  various  facilitating  forces 
so  that  ybu  will  know  which  ones  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on.     The  next  step  is  to  generate  ideas  for  eliminating  each-  of 
the  restraints.     Finally,  concrete  plans  for  action  are  developed 
on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  generated  in  the  previous  step. 
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COLLABORATION  AND  SUPPORT  BUILDING 
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Most  projects  are  a  collaborative  enterprise ,  with  great  emphasis 
placed  on  the  rewards  of  working  together.     The  Rand  studies  and 
other  research  have  shown,  intangible  factors  such  as 
participation  in  decision  making  and  a  sense  of  ownership  of 
project  goals  and  activities  are  { often  more  important  than 
tangible  incentives  in  bringing  about  qjiange, 

OWNERSHIP  AND  COMMITMENT  \  .  ^  ^ 

Ownership  bf  the  project  means  t)riat  participants  accept  and 
identify  with' what  the  project  ^is  trying  to  do,  and  feel  in  some 
ways  personally  responsible  for  \Lts  outcomes.     This  sense, of 
ownership  is  important  because  it  leads  to  ~  some  say  it  is 
prerequisite  to  —  a  commitment  to  the  project's  success  on  the 
part  of  its  members, 

"The  more  involved  a  person  is  in  an  activity,  the  more  public 
the  d^^tivity,  the  more  effort  a  'person  puts  into  an  activity 
all  ifig^ease  that  person's  commitment  to  the  activity,* 

The  negative  side  of  thp  phenomenon  of  ownership ,^  from  the  poijit 
of  view  of  change  strawgists,  is  that  you  do. not  start  from 
neutral  ground.     Almost  by  definition,  people  will  already  have 
this  sense  of  ownership  toward  whatever  they  are  doing  at  present 
—  before  the  new  behavior  is  introduced.     The  first  challenge 
for  a  new  project,  therefore,  is  to  overcome  th^  negative  effects 
of  one  kind  of  ownership,  and  the  commitment  it  has  engendered, 
while  trying  to  build  a  new  kind. 

Another  way  in  which  ownership  «an  be  a  negative  factor  occurs 
when  an  individual's  sense  of  ownership  is  so  strong  it  does  not 
leave  room  for  a  similar  sense  in  others.     This  is  a  particular 
danger  for  a  person  in  a  central*  leadership  role,  such  as  the 
project  director  quotfed  on  the  previous  pagie.     Project  leaders  or 
initiators  often  quite  naturally  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
ownerdhip  of  all,  and  they  •  may  find  it  exceedingly  diff}.cult  to 
yield  enough  for  other  people  to  gain  a  similar  sense, . 

WHEN  0V7NERSHIPS  COLLIDE  -  * 

People  ofteA  link  their  survival  in  a  bureaucracy  to  their 
ability  to  create  zones  of  autonomy  where  they  can  build  and 
defend  their^  own  little  empire,  or  to  become  specialized  enough 
in  their  own  area  that  they  become  needed  by  the  system, 

Owtiership  of  this  kind  is  certainly  not  what  is  needed  for 
prjoductive  collaboration  in  projects,  —  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  important  to  those  who  * have  learned  it  as  survival 
behavior.     The  project  must  not  bfe  cavalier  in  what  it  asks • 
people'  to  give  up,  ,  ^ 
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The  ownership  you  are  trying  to  build  is  directed  at  the  overall 
goals. of  the  project,  not  just  those  parts  for  which  individuals 
are  personally  responsible.     The  two  do  not  have  to  be  in 
conflict,  but  sometimes  they  will  be.'  Project  goals  miy  well 
overrun  or  overwhelm  individual  need^,  and  individuals  will  see. 
'this  as  a  real  threat.     Obviously  such  a  persohal  threat  will 
jeopardize  whatever  sense  of  ownership  might  be  felt  toward  the 
project  as  a  wlible. 

WHO  NEEDS  TO  OWN  THE  PROJECT? 

To  make  a  distinction  between  ownership  anfl  other  kinds  of 
support,  ownership  refers  to  the  investment  you  want  to  develop  <> 
in  insiders  to  the  project.     Irisi-ders  are  those  people  whose  r  . 
roles  are  so  central  .that  effective  planning  and  functioning  of 
the  project  depend  on  their  active  i^nvolyement  and  support. 

These  insiders  will  all  be  stake  holders,  but  many  stakeholders 
will  not  be  insiders  in  this,  sense.     While  the  support  for  .the 
project  of  these* non-insider  stakeholders  is  important,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  or^ unrealistic  to  try  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of 
ownersjtiip  toward  the  proje^.  r  / 

INFLUENCING  OWNERSHIP 

INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

When  a  group  charged  with  planning  or  -  policy ^making  assembles  to 
carry  out  its  common  task,  it  is  easy  to  see'group  members  .as 
individuals  acting  according  to  their  own  personal  ideas  and  , 
convictions.     Often  overlooked  is  the  dual  capacity  in  which  most 
participants  serve,  as  both  individuals  and  representati^^es  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

In  inter-organization^l  reiations,  participants  must  always  be 
prepared  to  weigh  personal  preferences  against  their  .  ;t 
responsibilities  as  representatives.     They  may  frequently 
experience  conflicting  objectives  and  loyalties  in^  their  two 
roles.'       '  •  ^  \  ' 

.     '•    ■  *  ' 

A  person  on  your  task  force  who  represents  the  teachers'  union, 
for  exainple,  may  be  persorfalLy  dedicated  to  the  project's  goal  of 
expanded  anservice  teacher  training,  but  feel  obliged  to  defend  a 
contr^tual  limitation  of  only  one  inservice  day  per  month  foi^  ' 
teachers.     If  this  person  also  has  personal  cimbitions  to  become- 
an  electjsd  union  officer,  ti\e  decision  on  which  line  to  follow 
may  be  further  sharpened. 
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In  the  politics  of  exchange,  you  have  to  deal  with  participants 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representatives.     Remember  what  your 
projeoJt  is  trying  to  do      which  is  to  get  organizations  to 
respond/to  project  gdals.     You  do  this  through  individuals,  but; 
they  are  not  the  same  as  their  organizations,  which  are  the 
ultimate  target. 

To  be  .sure,  it  is  in  the  project 'js  interest  to  win  the  commitment 
of  representatives  to  its  objectives,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
working  with  individuals  to  build  up  locality  to  the  project 
group.     The  dajager  is  that  "developing  too  much  group  cohesion 
and^  identification  may  disquality  a  person  as  a  representative  in 
the  jeyes  of  his.  constituents."*    Obviously,  the  project  has  a 
strong  interest  in  each  member's  "representativeness"  or  linkage 
to  .the  organizations  that  will  actually  take  part  in  the 
exchanges"  that  are  vifal  to  the  project^  s  success. 

To  sum  up        .  . 

Don't  equate  an  individual's  commitment  with  a  commitment 
.  by  the  organization  that  individual  represents. 

For  each  representative,  try  to  distinguish  personal 
goals  and  ideas  from  organizational  ones.-  ' 

Determine  the  power  of  representatives  to  speak  for  their 
constituent  groups:     will  the  organi-^ations  go  along? 

NOTE;     If  a  representative  doesn'-t  speak  for  his  or  her 
constituent  group,   it  may  not  be  because  the  representative  i^ 
overridden  by  superiors.     Very  often  it's  the  .leaders  who  find 
their  constituents  won't  follow.     Univeirsit.ies , .  ^schools  and. 
communities  afre  all  notorious'  for  the  independence  of  the  . 
personnel:     Professors,  teachers  and  citizens  must  be  persuaded 
to  go  along' with  directives  from  formal  leaders.     Often ithey  will 
refuse  just  to  establish  the  principle  of  their  indepeiraence ,  or 
because  they  think  the  leaders  are  taking  their  compliance^ for 
granted.  \;  /  *' 


*Mills>  D.  Quinn,  "Managing  Human  Relationships  Among 
Organizations:     Theory  and  Practice,"  Organizational  Dynamics 
(Spring,   1975),   35-50,   38-39.    .  ■  ^ 
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CHANGE  AGENT  SKILLS/AND  KNOWLEDGE*  ' 

The  change  agerrET^e  it  an  individual ,  group,  or  an  * 
organizatipiv)   needs  certain  skills  to  move  the  client  toward  a 
collaborative  and  receptive  response  to  changfe.     Each. of . the 
following  steps  and  the  skills  categorized  iiiider  them  may  be  \, 
pertinenjt  to  changing  a  person  himself,  his  relations  with 
others,  the  relations  between  several  others,  a  total  group,  a. 
*  community ,  or  widely  held  opiniop;.  -  Actually,  each  changee  ^\ 
becomes  a  changer  at  some  pla^c^^^  in.  the  normal  development  of  the 
chsriga  process.  '  ^: 

A    .    /  .■    \    ,  '  '  ^ 

SKILL  AREA  1 

'*  '      ■  •  *  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

Assessment  by  the  change  agent  of  his 'personal  motivations 
aind  his  relationship  to  the  "chang6e>"  ^ 

Some  skills  and  understandings  needed  for  ..this  aspiecl:  of 
change  follow.  t 

Understanding  his  own  mgrtiyation  In  seeing  <l  need-  for  this 
chang'e  and  wanting. to  bring  about  a  change.  % 
Understanding  and  working  in  t^ria^^^    a  philosophy  and 
ethics  of  change.  *  ^'  V- 

'    Predicting  the  relation  of  one  possible  change  to  other 
possible  changes  or  to  tjiose  that:  might  come  later.. 
Determining  the  possible  units  of  change:  -f- 
v  ;  What  .seems  to  be  ri^<3ed      .  ^ 
. ' W^  possible  to  him  (or -them) 

P«r€eJ^in^^^  character';^'  structural  makeup  of"  group 

petermining'  th^  barriers ,:  the  "i^.esistance ,  the  degree  of' 
'  re'adiriessv^^q^^  .      |  ^  )  \ 

pet:^rTOijfiing^;.t  overcoming  barri^^s  ' 

.    ;  and  r  eal  s  tance,*  ^  ^  '^'l 

Knowing  how -  ta!^*determine  his  own  strategic  role  in\the  lig^t> 
of  the  situation  and  his  abilities.  i  .jrf 

SKILL  AREA  2\  ■  '  ^:  ■  ^  ...  _J  . 

Helping  chahgees  become  aware  of  the  need  ffcir /change  and  for 
the  c^^iagnostic  process.  '"  ''.■■^'^ 

Some  skills  and  understandings  needed  f or^ this  aspect  of 
'chah^S(g^^QLl 


:  '  ■ARonald  Lippitt.  From  I^eading  Book  for  Human  Relations^ 
.."^      V^Xraining,  NTL  1976.  -  v 
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.  Determining  the  level  of  .  sensitiyity^  the  change'es,  have'  to 
•    thfe'.nee^  for-  change."^  ,  :/      •  \* 

•Determining  the  methods  which' changees-  believe  should  be' 
'        used  in  change.*. 

Creating  awaren^s^of  the  need  *  for  considering  chahige  and 
diagnos-is  Jthrbug^  shqck,  permis  demonstra^tion , 

research,  guil€,  '\Dandwagori-,."  on. 

Raising  the  level  Of  aspiration/ of  the  changee  and  making 
^  aspirations  realistic.        ■": '  'ry^^.."'  ' 

:/  Creating  a  Ejferception-  of  the  "potient.q^alities  for  change 
.  '^^'^expectations; ;  •,:  '/    - ,  -./^-^  •.. 

*  :  Creating  expectations  to  use  a  step-wise  'pla-n  tLnd  to  have 
:  patience  in  its  use.'     .  v  .  : 

Creating  perception  Of,  possible  sources'  c?^!  he^^   *in  .this 
change.-.  \  ,■:  v^'' ■ 

.      Creating,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  tor'en^^  this 
\    cha^|^;..by  active  participation.  '    . /  ,  7    ;  V   -  - 

SKILL  AREA  3  ' 

Diagnosis  by  ch^anger  and  changee  gin  collaboration  concerning 
the  situation,  behavior,  understanding/  feeling/  or 
performance  to  be^o'dif ied*. 

■■A        .         -     ■         ^  :  ■      •  '   ■  •  '  ■ 

S.ome- skills  and  understandings  needed*  for  this  a^ect  of 

chaji^gV  follow.        _  j     '  ^  " 

^  Making  cathat^is-'^  possible  and  acceptable  when  -Lndicated  as .  a 
starting  point.  -    ■     •  . 

Slcill  in  use  of  diagnostij^  instruments  appropriate  to  the' • 
problem:     surveys,  maps,  score  cards,  observation,  and 

Diagnosis  in  terms  of  causes  rather- than  "goods"  or 


Ski^l;^'  in  helping  changees  to  examine  own  motivation^;.:,  '^V^, 
Ex^ination  of  the  relation  o^f.  .;on^  change  to  o'ther  ^ph'^nges 
po^isible  in  that  situation  and  -HdS-pi^    changees  to 
understand  these  relationships;.^'^^  - 

Clarifying  interrelationship  -Or  'roles  between  changer  and  v 
changee.  /;  '  .  . 

Skill  in  dealing  wisely  ■v^lth;  changee 's  idedlogy^  m/ths, 
traditions,  vSMnaes. 

SKILL  ARE^  4 , 

.  deciding  upon  the  problem;  ,  involving /"others  in  this 
decision;  planning  and  implementing  action. 

SOTie  skills  and  understandings  needed  for  this:  aspect' of 
change  follow. 
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:       '  arraying  at  a  groiip  :  deciS;ipii 

v-E^  the  conse<iu^hces :  t>f;^^  : 

/.^-••■vy  ^i^aking  a  st^p.-^is:e'/'j^  •'■^•■^tv^^^^^  '  . 

Doing.  ,antidipatory:|«  a  plan.'  ' 

X:   .   Providing  for  replanhing -and  ag-se-^sm^  later  stages. 

Providing  administrative  organization.  ,  ' 

Eliciting  and  elirhinating  alternjstives.-  -  . 

SKILLvAREA  5^  ^        '        '    ; /i-\C^^ : '^^^^^^^^^^^^  .  -^'^'^ 

Caxfytng  out  the  plan  successfully,  and  productive 

Somevskills  ^nd  understanding  n^ed€i,d  for  this  aspd'ct-of 
change. follow.    '  '  ' 

Building  and  maintaining/ the  morafe  of '  thie  changees  as  they 
try  the  change. 

Deciding. upon. the  cunount  of  action  to  be  made  before. pausing 
l^^vLfor  an , assessment  of  process  and  progress*  being  used. 

^Understanding  the  effects  of  stress  on  changeje's  beliefs  and 
behavior.  v  v 

Defining  objectives  in  a  manner  thabv^ leads  to  , easy  ; 
>  definition  of  method's. 

Creating  a  peijceptioh  of  thfe  need  for  relating  methods  to. 
the  goal  in  mind. 

SKILL  AREA  6  v    '  x 

'.-  /      :  ■  ■        '  •  ■■        .       ^       .    .  . 

Evaluatipn  and  .assessment  of  changee'^s  progress,  methods!  of 

working,  and  ;hun\^  -  ' 

.  ,  ■ •  ■  .  v  '  •  '  ^1  .      '         *  ■ 

V  ■  ■  .-  • 

.'■  A  -..  -:  ■  ...,>"'■ 

.     '  Soine-iskills  ahd  understandings  needed  fbr  this  aspect  of-^ 
chao^e  follow.  1  \  ;     *^  \^    V  . 

Diagnosis  of  causes  when  group'  acti6n/;fcecom^ 
'V  throu^h:^he  'Use  pf  measuring  instruments  r,  interview       >  < 
.        ..  interaction  awareness s  paliel;.:    '-^       *  "  ' 
V      Use;  of  score  'cards ,  rating  vScal^es^'^ah^^^  measures . 

SKILLV  AREA  .7 

*        ;  Ins^         continuity/  spread,  maintenance,  aad  trans^r. 

Some  skills  and  understandings  needed  for  this  aspect  of^ 
jchisnge^  follow.  ;  , 
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Creating  perception  of  responsibility  for  partibipatipn  in 
many  persons. 

Developing  .indicated  degree  of ' general  support,  fot  \change. 
Developing  appreciation  by  others  of  work  of  participants 
who  neied  support.  • 
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Vocafiorial  Edupation/Special-Educition :  .  ^    .  Dates 

Service  Agreement      ;  ;  -  '  '  |  ■  District  Contact  Person: 

.ActionPlanr-'''"'''^  ,  T.A;'..|^acUititori'  ".  ° 


.  strategies,  . 
2  • 

'•Target' 
Population 

TO  86  -;  , 

Accomplished 
^  by  '(Date) 

'    'y  '4    ■  .  ■ 

Resources  ') 
Needed 

ProduotiiS).  t 
(If  Applicable) 

■    ■■-:is   . ' 

*  1 

Evaluation 
7 

'!                  ■     ■    '  . 

'i 

1 

.  ■  j 

1 

'     .  1*: 

i 

1 

» 

■ 

•  / 

* 

p 
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/ 
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•NjjJhere  To  Innovate  :  . 

Assuming  thag|jone  has  an  option'>  there  are  ^someljgeneralizations 
^  frbm  the  res<P>:ch,  about  ^he  most  likely  i^J^aofes  for  inno vat ip^  to 
* '^take"*.    We  cah  alsc^  assume  Uiat.  i  succeed  , on 

'  the  first  try./.  to'he  potential  innwat^^^  thenr  ccjnsider  an 

innovation  site  Ifith  the  following  ch'aracteri^ics:  . 

;     1,       Liberal  Community,     If  it  can  be  ascertairied' that  t|>e' 
•  '  communxty  or  school  is  of  a  politicQ-social  persuasion 
'.\  .  i      that  favors  'goviernihehtal  intervejiitrion  ^f or  social'  ^. 

;^  progress^  it  is  iwDre^likeily  try  new  ■ 

ideas 'will  be  supported  by.  theN  p.^rents  and  citizens  ' 
r;'Xiyirig  is  generally  more 

tolerant  of  change/  The  community  relations  problem.; 
will  be  much  simpler.  ' 

iricolhe;  and-  Education.   /Most  studies  support  the*  view  . 
•  that  tnnQy.atxpns  are  more  •IrkelyVto'frf  lowe^:  in  ,  . 

*• ;  ;         J  communities  Whisre  the  income  and'  educational -levels  of  .' 

the  parents -are  high.    Middle-income  communities  are  • 
less  pliable^ 'and  lower-incpme  constituents-  tend  to  i 
'        resist  change.     TKey  aspire  to  master  'the  educational 
basics  that '  have  long,  been  enjoyed  by  their  more     '    .  ; 
affltue^nt  neighbors.     '  '  '  ; 

,  ,  3..  /Homogeneity.  .  Educators,  know -better;  than  most  .that 
*•  '  '  where  all  children  bring  to  the  classroom  the  "Ssame 
i./v  value  System;  and  associat^^  Ijabits/  it \^is  easier  ;to 

^  /  jteach  and  -^hus  to  /admini^^      the-  schpo^J;    The  same;; 
■  \  .     seems/ otb  be  true  to  .entira^ 

technically r  religiously7  and  eeonomicaliy  hompgeneous^ 
y  V  '  They  are  easier  tojdeal  . with' because  the  power  > 

,  y  'Structure  is ■'le;s  freer  of  internal 

r  ivalries  that :  tend,  to '/Complicate  the  pplitics  of 
introdUcy-hg  new  idea      Therefore  fewer  or  simpler 
.    *.a  f         strategies  are  rieieded.^    ■       /  .  > 

'  ,4/^^        CogmopOlitanism,      '^^"^^^'^V  i^onHg  Hrr>at^<J?K:gnP> '  g 

->      ,         tolferance  of  new  ideas.     Therefore  the  ideal,  staff  for 
• '         inndvaitipn  ^  is  one  that  has'  had  cprisid^  travel 

-    expef  iende> .  ha-?  'attended  many  p^^^^  .meetings  •  '  ' 

/     \^    outside  the''  st^tV^  :tea&hing;  experience  in  '-'^^ 

^  X^other  systems'.    The  'same  pirinciples^  app  . '  .: 

administrators.     "\  .  r 

5.  '    Age.    Youthful  staffs^  especially  adjninistVative  ;  ■ 
,     -    _  staffs;  are.  usually  associated  with  a<iopti61ri*"of  . 
•        V         innovation's.     However^  my  study  of  ESEA  Title  III  ' 

adoptions  suggests  that  of ten ^oldgr  administrators  are, 
.  -.^  also  risk  takers."    The  older  administratprs^  those  who 
\fiave  "arrived"  and  are  personally  secure-r  or  who  are 
•J^^ear  retirement 'an4  have  little  to  Ipse^  also  bring 
with  them  t^ie  ihatiurity  and  the  necessary  skills  to 

■         .  .  ■     V      .  ^  .-^  ,505  ■   •       '  . 
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/  innovate.     Youth  brings  enthusiasm  and  energy,  but  < 
associated  traits  of  impatience  and  naiVete  tend  to 
..cause  as  many  problems  as  thpy  solve.  Such 
'administrators  are  pfteji  the  hit-anji-run  inhovators. 
^     /    Their  ambition  to  get  ahead  and  make  h(^adlines^tends  to 
;     put  .them  in  the  class  of  educational  rapists^  who  leave 
\  "  behind  them  a  trail  of  prostrated  communities'  subdued  • 
for  personal  gain.  .  Unfprtunat^^,  such  whoring  around 
with  innovations  was  support^eduntil^recentiy  by  some 
educational  foundatiohs. 

However,  several  studies  indicate  that' the imost 
successful  innovator  is  a  youngish  man  with  a  doctor's 

-  tr  a  Ve  led  

exjtensively . 
When  To  Innovate  > 

Deciding  when  to  innovate  is  as  complex  an  art  as  deciding  when 
to  make  love,  though  there  haven't  been  as  many  books  written 
about  it;     Maybe  feomeone  should  write  the  Sensuous  Innovator../ 
There  is  not  only  a  "better,  place  but  a  better  time  to  think 
serious  about  changing  some  aspedt  of  the  schopl  system.  In 
other  words,  there  is  probably  an  innovative  that  can  better  be 
phased  to  the  receptive  of  the  school  host.     At  least  four 
opportunities  should  be  considered: 

1.      Fiscal  Adjustments.     Most  administrators ^ and         '  ' 
bureaucrats  know  that  the  best  time  to  go  for  new 
things  ~  which  often  cost  money  —  is  during  a  period 
of  rapid  .growth.     There  is  usually    a  time  when  new 
state  or  federal  legislation,  or  an  unexpected,  tax  , 
windfall,  createsT  a  favorable  financial  climate  for  new 
'       ideas.  /  (It  is  the  period  before  overhead  costs  catch 
.  -  ^.  up  with  operating  costs).     There",  are,  hgwever,  times. 

when  innovations  can  be  installed  despite  tight  fiscal 
t  restraints.     In  such  cases  a  cost-benefit  strategy  may 
apply,  a,  demonstration  that  the  innovation  will 
decrease  costs,  without  appreciable  loss  of  quality.  An 
excunple  might  bcf-  lar^e-group  instruction  using  TV  or 
one  teacher  wi^h  visual  aids  augmentation. 
Incidentally,  -the  asaflomption  that  all  innovations  will 
cost  money  is  one  o^^the  misconceptions  blocking  the 
adoption  of  innovations.     Sys<iems  analysis  techniques 
♦  might  demojristr ate  that  thp  cost,  spread  .over  a  10-year 
period,,  is  less  or  not'more  than  the  cost  o^*  present 
methcSSis.    ,Edward  E.  Hili,  a  Tacoma/  Washington, 
"         "        superintendent/  has  devis^ioped  a  "quality-efficiency 

.        formula"  tls^^t  is  helpful  in  computing  the  cost  related 
^  ,      >^  .  ^  to  quality. 


3,  Media  Crusades >  School  people  generally  regard  mass 
media  outcries  about  supposed  abuses  ^  neglectyj 
softness f  ^tc.^  in  the  schools  as  distressing^     Often ^ 
however r  the  media  spotlights  some. real  needs'for 
change  in  the  system.     Handling  such  media  crusades 
with  a  counter  barrage  of  news  releases  and  stzatements 
is  not  usually  the  most  productive  strategy^rt  Witl;5k  a 
little  creativity r  it  may  be  possible  to  appropriate 
the  .spotJLiqht  provided  by  the  media  to  propose  a  major 
educational  innovation.     Build  while  you  have  public 
attention.       *  ' 

4,  Crises.     Strikes^  student  confrontations^ "racial 
conflicts  f  and  other  emotion-laden  crises;'  are  not  ' 

V  generally  regarded  as  the  , proper  setting-  for 

innovation.  '  But  often ^  during  such  times r  changes  must 
be  made.    At  critical  points  in  all  crises  the  climate 
is  right  for  major  innovation.     If  it  is  the  right 
proposal  for  the  right  time  and  people  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  system.     The  , reason  may  be 
that  as  strain  continues  ^  most  parties'  to  the  strife 
are  anxious -for  a  plausible  solution.    '^It  is  true,  of 
course  that  innovating  during  a  crisis  call^  for  the 
kind  of  cQolness  found  under  fire^ in  battle.     Most  of 
us  lack  the  talent.     But  crises  shoiild  be  considered  as 
times  of  opportunity  as  well  as  trial.    Making  » 
constructive  use  of  them  is  probablji^ the  highest  art  of 
super intendency.  - 

How  To  Innovate  ; 

How  you  innovate  depends  on  you.     The  kind  6f  person  you  are  and 
where  you  stand  in  hierarchy  of  power  or  influence  affects  what 
you  can  or  may  do  to  bring  about desirable  educational  change. 

For  example  y  if  you  are  a  real  innovator,  you  may  be  in  for  some 
problems  if  you  practice  your  art  in  the  average  cSramunity. 
Several  'studies  have  shown  that  innovators  as  a  class  have 
"undesirable  personal  characteristics."     In  other  words/  they 
tend  to  violate  the  norms  of  the  community ^  hence  are  regarded  as 
"odd"  or  eccentric  by  their  peers.     Most  real  innovators  (about 
2fj%)  end  up  being  transferred  or  fired.     The  fate  of  early 
adopters   (13%)   is  not  much  better.   , E&rly.  majority  adopters  (34%) 
are  still  safer.     But  laggards  (16%)  have  a  4ismal  ±ate,  usually 
finding  themsel\/es  adopting  innovations  that  are  already 
outmoded^  thus  confirming  their  original  reservations  about  the 
innovations.  ^ 

How  you  innovate  alsc^- depends  upon  certain  preconditions  as. you  . 
move  along  an  innovation^  importation  continuum.     First/  it 
obvipusiy^  requires  a  person  Who  earnestly  desires  improvement  in 
the  system.     Ideally^  it  should  be  the  superintendent ^  but  it  caj;i 
be  someone  else  on  the  staff.     Whoever  it  is,  he  must  be  a  change 
agent  *i^ith  the' ^^a^en^^    energy,  and  personal  qualities  to 
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spearhead  change.     Changes  can  be  made  more' easily ,  too,  if  the 
system  is  experiencing 'problems  in  some  area  and  if  there  is  a 
felt  need  or  a  "tension  point"  in  the  system.     Hope'fully,  the 
problem  can  be  identified  and  described,  and  solutions  designed. 
Needless  to  say,  innovating  is  not  a  solo  operation.  Commitment 
of  a  group  must  be  achieved  early  in  the  process  to  sustain 
morale  duri;ng  the  innovations.     At  this  point  in 'the  continuum 
the  attack  on^the  larger  system  is  ready  to  ibegin.  Those 
involved  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  task  they  are  about 
to  undertake.     Innovations  are  often  perceived  as  foreign  bodies 
in  live  organisms.     Unless  that  organism  is  seriously  ill,  it 
will  resist  instinctively  all  foreign  bodies.     It  will  release 
"enzymes"  to  destroy  the  innovation  or  to  isolate  and  eventually 
reject  it  from  the  ijody  politic. 

Once  one  has  accepted  the  inevitability  of  resistance  to  change 
which  miy  be  exhibited  through  personal  attacks  and  other 
unpleasantness  —  it  is  easier  to  set. about  the  task  of  designing 
strategies  which  may  minimize  the  resistance.     First  a  few  basic 
observations: 

1.  Your_ critics  can  be  friends.     Be  alert  for  the  person 
who  harrasses  you  and  publicly  criticizes  you.     He  is 
likely  to  be  an  opinion  leader  and  he  probably  cares. 
Take  time  to  answer  his  concerns  and  he  may  go  forth  to 
support  you. 

2.  Silence  is  not  golden.     On  the  contrary,  silence 
uStially  means  apathy  or  cowardiae.  —  not  concurrence. 
You  will  need  to  stir  up  interest,  which  may  mean 
controversy.     But  controversy  can  be  the  birth  pains  of 
innovation.  < 

3.  It ' s  ^sbtfteteimes  darkest  before  the  dawn.     As  the  time 
for  formal  adoption  by  the  board  or  administrator  draws 

'  near,  expect  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance.  This 

is  the  time  when  decision  makers  are  agonizing  over  the 
"\_/  change  and  may  be  looking  for  alternatives.     This  is 

also  the  time  when  they  will  need  the  most  facts,  and 
when  you  will  need  the  most  patience  and  courage;  but 
if  planning  hajs  been  good,  it  will  also  be  the  time 
when  your  new  friends  will  surface.  * 

4.  Innovations  don't  need  a  "music  man".    What  you  as  a 
change  agent  may  have  thought  to  be  a  workable  solution 
to  an  identified  problem  may  not  be  the  one  the  ad  hoc 
group  decides  upon.     For  excimple,  in  th^  beginning  you 
may  have  observed  only  a  symptom  of  a  much  more  deeply 
rooted  problem  which  requires  a  cure  entirely  different 
from  what  you  have  prescribed. 
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Having  adopted  a  positive  mental  set  toward  the  -people 
and  the  system,  the  change  team  should  set  about 
determining  who  and  how  persons  will  be  affected  by  the 
change •     This  includes  changes  in  attitudes,  jobs,  or 
place  of  work,     Incidientally ,  one  should  not  assume 
•that  English  teachers  don't  need  to  know  abo.ut  basic 
changes  in,  say,  math  instruction,    Xack  of  under- 
standing is*  of  ten  expressed  in  ridicule  ,1  which  in  a 
social  setting  is  devastating  to  new  ideas.     The  new 
met^hod  must  not  come  on  as  "kooky"  or  "funny," 
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FORCE-FIELD  ANALYSIS  •  '  c 

Force-field  analysis  is  a  method  of  analyzing  the  forces 
providing  thrust  towards  or  facilitating  change  and; the  forces 
hindering  change  in  a  particular  situation.     Each  such  factor  9r 
"force"  is  diagrammed  graphically,  using  lines  and  arrows,  on  a 
force-field  chart.     This  provides  a  visible  graph  of  the 
contending  forces  in  the  situation,  and  helps  in  planning  a 
successful  implementation  strategy. 

-Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  situation  that  are  favorable  toward 
chafige  will  be  quite  obvious*  .  Others  may  be  more  difficult  to 
asseiss,  and  may  require  checking  your  hunches  with  knowledgeable 
persons  or  conducting  a  quick  survey  of  people's  attitudes  or 

-  reactions.     Ideally ,  a  force-field  analysis  is  done  by  a  group  of 
persons  who  are  involved ' in  the  situation  instead  of  by  a  single 
individual.     At  times,  however,  Tt  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  an  analysis  by  yourself.  ^ 

Overview:   'Generally,  the  first  step  in  a  force-field  analysis  is 
to* decide  on  the  problem  to  be  resolved.     In  the  present  case, 
this  decision  has  already  been  made  —  your  "problem"  is  to 
successfully  carry  out  your  implementation  plan.     The  next  step 
is        describe  two  things:     (a)   the  situation  a^  it  is  now,  and ' 
(b) The  target  that  is  to  be  reached  (the  ideal).     Next,  you  . 
thirik  of  all  the  forces  at  vwork  in  the  situation,  and  decide 
which  of  these  will  facilitate  change  and  which  will  hinder 
change.     Then  you  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  restraining  forces  and  of  the  various  facilitating  forces 
so  that  you  will  know  which  ones  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on.     The  next  step  is  to  generate  ideas  for  eliminating  each-  of 
the  restraints.     Finally,  concrete  plans  for  action  are  developed 
on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  generated  in  the  previous  step. 
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COLLABORATION  AND  SUPPORT  BUILDING 
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Most  projects  are  a  collaborative  enterprise ,  with  great  emphasis 
placed  on  the  rewards  of  working  together.     The  Rand  studies  and 
other  research  have  shown,  intangible  factors  such  as 
participation  in  decision  making  and  a  sense  of  ownership  of 
project  goals  and  activities  are  { often  more  important  than 
tangible  incentives  in  bringing  about  c^hange, 

OWNERSHIP  AND  COMMITMENT  \  .  ^  ^ 

Ownership  bf  the  project  means  t)riat  participants  accept  and 
identify  with' what  the  project  ^is  trying  to  do,  and  feel  in  some 
ways  personally  responsible  for  \Lts  outcomes.     This  sense, of 
ownership  is  important  because  it  leads  to  ~  some  say  it  is 
prerequisite  to  —  a  commitment  to  the  project's  success  on  the 
part  of  its  members, 

"The  more  involved  a  person  is  in  an  activity,  the  more  public 
the  dx^tivity,  the  more  effort  a  'person  puts  into  an  activity 
all  ifig^ease  that  person's  commitment  to  the  activity,* 

The  negative  side  of  the  phenomenon  of  ownership ,^  from  the  poijit 
of  view  of  change  stra^gists,  is  that  you  do.  not  start  from 
neutral  ground.     Almost  by  definition,  people  will  already  have 
this  sense  of  ownership  toward  whatever  they  are  doing  at  present 
—  before  the  new  behavior  is  introduced.     The  first  challenge 
for  a  new  project,  therefore,  is  to  overcome  th^  negative  effects 
of  one  kind  of  ownership,  and  the  commitment  it  has  engendered, 
while  trying  to  build  a  new  kind. 

Another  way  in  which  ownership  «an  be  a  negative  factor  occurs 
when  an  individual's  sense  of  ownership  is  so  strong  it  does  not 
leave  room  for  a  similar  sense  in  others.     This  is  a  particular 
danger  for  a  person  in  a  central*  leadership  role,  such  as  the 
project  director  quotfed  on  the  previous  pagie.     Project  leaders  or 
initiators  often  quite  naturally  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
ownership  of  all,  and  they  •  may  find  it  exceedingly  diff}.cult  to 
yield  enough  for  other  people  to  gain  a  similar  sense, . 

WHEN  OWNERSHIPS  COLLIDE  * 

People  ofteA  link  their  survival  in  a  bureaucracy  to  their 
ability  to  create  zones  of  autonomy  where  they  can  build  and 
defend  their^  own  little  empire,  or  to  become  specialized  enough 
in  their  own  area  that  they  become  needed  by  the  system, 

lership  of  this  kind  is  certainly  not  what  is  needed  for 
prbductive  collaboration  in  projects,  —  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  important  to  those  who  * have  learned  it  as  survival 
behavior.     The  project  must  not  bfe  cavalier  in  what  it  asks • 
people'  to  give  up,  ,  ^ 
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The  ownership  you  are  trying  to  build  is  directed  at  the  overall 
goals. of  the  project,  not  just  those  parts  for  which  individuals 
are  personally  responsible.     The  two  do  not  have  to  be  in 
conflict,  but  sometimes  they  will  be.'  Project  goals  miy  well 
overrun  or  overwhelm  individual  need^,  and  individuals  will  see, 
'this  as  a  real  threat.     Obviously  such  a  persohal  threat  will 
jeopardize  whatever  sense  of  ownership  might  be  felt  toward  the 
project  as  a  wlible.  ^ 

WHO  NEEDS  TO  OWN  THE  PROJECT? 

To  make  a  distinction  between  ownership  anfl  other  kinds  of  ' 
support,  ownership  refers  to  the  investment  you  want  to  develop 
in  insiders  to  the  project.     Irisi-ders  are  those  people  whose  r  . 
roles  are  so  central  ,that  effective  planning  and  functioning  of 
the  project  depend  on  their  active  i^nvolyement  and  support. 

These  insiders  will  all  be  stake  holders,  but  many  stakeholders 
will  not  be  insiders  in  this,  sense.     While  the  support  for  .the 
project  of  these .non-insider  stakeholders  is  important,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  or^ unrealistic  to  try  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of 
ownersjtiip  toward  the  proje^.  r  / 

.  INFLUENCING  OWNERSHIP 

INDIVIDUALS  MUD  ORGANIZATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

When  a  group  charged  with  planning  or  -  policy ^making  assembles  to 
carry  out  its  common  task,  it  is  easy  to  see 'group  members  .as 
individuals  acting  according  to  their  own  personal  ideas  and  , 
convictions.     Often  overlooked  is  the  dual  capacity  in  which  most 
participants  serve,  as  both  individuals  and  representati^^es  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

In  inter-organization^l  reiations,  participants  must  always  be 
prepared  to  weigh  personal  preferences  against  their  . 
responsibilities  as  representatives.     They  may  frequently 
experience  conflicting  objectives  and  loyalties  in^  their  two 
roles.*       '  •      .    .  ^  \- ' 

.     '  ■    ■  *  ' 

A  person  on  your  task  force  who  represents  the  teachers'  union, 
for  exainple,  may  be  persorfalLy  dedicated  to  the  project's  goal  of 
expanded  anservice  teacher  training,  but  feel  obliged  to  defend  a. 
contr^tual  limitation  of  only  one  inservice  day  per  month  foi^  ' 
teachers.     If  this  person  also  has  personal  cimbitions  to  become- 
an  electjsd  union  officer,  ti\e  decision  on  which  line  to  follow 
may  be  further  sharpened. 
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In  the  politics  of  exchange,  you  have  to  deal  with  participants 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representatives.     Remember  what  your 
projeoJt  is  trying  to  do  ,  which  is  to  get  organizations  to 
respond/to  project  gdals.     You  do  this  through  individuals,  but; 
they  are  not  the  same  as  their  organizations,  which  are  the 
ultimate  target. 

To  be  .sure,  it  is  in  the  project 'js  interest  to  win  the  commitment 
of  representatives  to  its  objectives,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
working  with  individuals  to  build  up  locality  to  the  project 
group.     The  dajager  is  that  "developing  too  much  group  cohesion 
and^  identification  may  disquality  a  person  as  a  representative  in 
the  jeyes  of  his.  constituents."*    Obviously,  the  project  has  a 
strong  interest  in  each  member's  "representativeness"  or  linkage 
to  .the  organizations  that  will  actually  take  part  in  the 
exchanges'*  that  are  vifal  to  the  project^  s  success. 

To  sum  up        .  . 

Don't  equate  an  individual's  commitment  with  a  commitment 
.  by  the  organization  that  individual  represents. 

For  each  representative,  try  to  distinguish  personal 
goals  and  ideas  from  organizational  ones.- 

Determine  the  power  of  representatives  to  speak  for  their 
constituent  groups:     will  the  organi-^ations  go  along? 

NOTE;     If  a  representative  doesn't  speak  for  his  or  her 
constituent  group,   it  may  not  ber  because  the  representative  i^ 
overridden  by  superiors.     Very  often  it's  the  .leaders  who  find 
their  constituents  won't  follow.     Universities ^schools  and. 
communities  afre  all  notorious'  for  the  independence  of  the    .    " ' 
personnel:     Professors,  teachers  and  citizens  must  be  persuaded 
to  go  along*  with  directives  from  formal  leaders.     Often ^ they  will 
refuse: just  to  establish  the  principle  of  their  indepeiraence ,  or 
because  they  think  the  leaders  are  taking  their  compliance] for 
granted.  \;  / 


*Mills»  D.  Quinn,  "Managing  Human  Relationships  Among 
Organizations:     Theory  and  Practice,"  Organizational  Dynamics 
(Spring,   1975),   35-50,   38-39.    .  ^ 
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MODULEIV' 
AP'PENDIXL 


CHANGE  AGENT  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE 


CHANGE  AGENT  SKILLS/AND  KNOWLEDGE*  ' 

The  change  agerrET^e  it  an  individual ,  groUp,  or  an  ' 
organizatiofv)   needs  certain  skills  to  move  the  client  toward  a  ' 
collaborative  and  receptive  response  to  changfe.     Each. of . the 
following  steps  and  the  skills  categorized  iiiider  them  may  be  \, 
pertinenjt  to  changing  a  person  himself,  his  relations  with 
others,  the  relations  between  several  others,  a  total  group,  a. 
cornmunity,  or  widely  held  opiniop;.  -  Actually,  each  changee  ^\ 
becomes  a  changer  at  some  pla,c^^.in:^  the  normal  development  of  the 
chsrige  process.  '  -  : 

A  .  /         .■  ^ ^  ,         '  '  .7, 

SKILL  AREA  1 

.  ~~  ^      '  ■ 

Assessment  by  the  change  agent  of  his 'personal  motivations 
aind  his  relationship  to  the  "chang6e>"  ^ 


Some  skills  and  understandings  needed  for  ..this  aspiecl:  of 
change  follow.  t 

Understanding  his  own  motivation  In  seeing  <l  need-  for  this 
chang'e  and  wanting. to  bring  about  a  change.  % 
Understanding  and  working  in  tfezro^ 'of  a  philosophy  and 
ethics  of  change.  '  — '  ^ 

'    Predicting  the  relation  of  one  possible  change  to  other 
poS:3ible  changes  or  to  tjiose  that  might  come  later.. 
Determining  the  possible  units  of  change:  -f- 
;  What  ^ seems  to  be  ri^<3ed.     .  ^ 
;;y  :y^  possible  to  him  (or -them) 

.  P«H:e^nii^^^  character']^'  structural  makeup  of"  group 

*;p.jb^'chahgee^^^^^  \    "  ^ 

petermining'^  t^^    barriers ,:  the  "i^.esistance ,  the  degree  of' 
.re^dines?'  q^^  .      |  ^  )  \ 

pet^rroijriing^^t  overcoming  barri^^s  ' 

.       arid  :  r-eai&tance,^  '  '^'l 

*  Knowing  how -tQ^^deterro        his  own  strategic  role  in\the  lig^t> 
of  the  situation  and  his  abilities.  i  'rf 

SKILL  AREA  2  >  ■  '     ■  ^-  ■  '  ...  _  J  . 

Helping  chahgees  become  aware  of  the  need  f fcr  changie  and  for 
the  c^^iagnostic  process.  '  "  ''.■■^'^ 

.■:       ^  \         ■    ■■        '        ^  ■  '  * 

Some  Skills  and  understandings  needed  f or^ this  aspect  of 
'chah^S(g^^aLlow. 


Ronald  Lippitt.  From  I^eading  Book  for  Human  Relations  ^ 
V^ijraining,  NTL  1976.  .   .  .  ;v 


.  Determining  the  level  of  .  sensitiyity  the  change'es,  have'  to 
•  'thfe^.nee^  for-  change."-,     ■  .       '  :/      •  \* 
•Determining  the  methods  which;  changees-  believis  should  be* 
'  0^    used  in  change  .V 

Creating  awaren^s^of  the  need  *f or  coi;isidering  chahige  and 
diagnos-is  Jthrbug^  shqck,  pemrs  demonstra^tion , 

research,  guil€,  'Vnandwagort-/.",  on. 

R&^ising  the  level  Of  aspiration,  of  th^  and  making 

^  aspirations  realistic.  .  ' 

.    Creating  a  E^6rception-  of  the  potientq^alities  for  change 
'.^  . '^^'^expectations*;  ^  %^  --'f: 

'  :  Creating  expectations  to  use  a  step-wise  'pXa-n  tLnd  to  have 
■  patience  in  its  use.'     .  v.  ; 

Creating  perception  Of,  possible  sources'  c?^!  he^^^  *in  .this 
"•■••change.-.  ,•:  ■      /^-^^  ■  ^ 

Creating,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  tor^^^  this 
\    cha^|j^;..by  activ.0  participation.  •       *,    /  '  C  • 

SKILL  AREA  3  - 

J  Diagnosis  by  ch^anger  and  changee  in  collaboration  concerning 
]  the  situation,  Behavior,  understanding ,V feeling,*  or 

performance  to  beNjo'dif ied. 

'■A        .         ■     ■         ^  :  ■      •  '   ■  ■  '  ■ 

S,ome.  skills  aiid  understandings  needed*  for  this  aspect  of 

chaAgV  follow.  ,  j  ' 

^  Making  cathat^is-"^  possible  and  acceptable  when  indicated  as  a 
starting  point.  •     *  . 

S'kill  in  use  of  diagnostij^  instruments  appropriate  to  the' • 
problem:     surveys,  maps,  score  cards,  observation,  and 

Diagnosis  in  terms  of  causes  rather- than  "goods"  or 


Ski^l;CI,t  in  helping  changees  to  examine  own  motivation^.: .  V^, 
Ex^ination  of  the  relation  o^f.  .;ii>n^  change  to  o'ther  ^ph'^nges 
po^isible  in  that  situation  and  -ridElpin^  changees  to- 
understand  these  relationships;.^'!  ^ 

Clarifying  interrelationship  dr  'roles  between  changer  and  v 
changee.  ;  '  .  . 

Skill  in  dealing  wisely  ■wlthV  m/ths, 
traditions,  vcM*ues. 

SKILL  ARE^  4 , 

.^ciding  upon  the  problem;  ,  involving /'others  in  this 
decision;  planning  and  implementing  action. 

Sixne  skills  and  understandings  needed  for  this:  aspect' of : 
change  follow. 


:      /  Tecrf^  arraying  at  a  g;roup  deci^ 

/^;xam  the  con$e<ju^nces  ^f;^^  : 

-i^aking^  a  st€ip.--^^is^'/fl^  "'■^•■^tv^^^^^  ^  "       ■  "/  . 

Doing.  pintidipatory|«^  a  plan.' 

X:'  .   Providing  for  replanhing  -and  ag-sg-^sm^  later  stages. 

Providing  administrative  organization.  ,  ' 

:  Eliciting  and  eliminating  alternjstivesv     ,  ^ 

SKILD  AREA  5  ^  V/i-vC^^ ^''^^^^^^^^^^^^  ••    -\  ' 

**      Caxfyijig  out  the  plan  successfully:  and  productively. 

Somey  skills  ^nd  understanding  n^edeij^^  f  or /this  aspe'ct,  of 
change*  follow.  ' 

Building  and  maintaining/ the  morafe  of ' the  changees  as  they 
try  the  change. 

Deciding. upon. the  cunount  of  action  to  be  made  before,  pausing 
l^^ii^for  an , assessment  of  process  and  progress*  being  used. 
ttC^UHderstanding  the  effects  of  stress  on  changep's  beli6fs/and 
^    "  behavior.  v 

Defining  objectives  in  a  manner  thabs^ leads  to  , easy  .  .'  ^  ■  ■  \ 

definition  of  method's. 

Creating  a  peijception  of  thfe  need  for  relating  methods  to 
the  goal  in  mind. 

SKILL  AREA  6  '     -      '  '  "     '  i 


Evaluatipn  and  .assessment  of  changee'^s  progress,  methods!' of 
working , '  and  ;huit\|;n  .  relations .  •  '       *    '    '  >' 


.  Soine  iskiils  ahd  understandings  needed  fbr  this  aspect  of-^ 
chao^e  follow.  1  \  /  . 

Diagnosis  of  causes  when  group'  action  *ecome^^ 
throu^h:^he 'Use  of  measuring  instruments  r,  int^^  ;  < 

^  interaction  awareness s  pajrtel;.  * "    . '  -  ' 

V      Use;  of  score  'cards ,  rating ySca^ies^'^ahd'  o         measures . 


SKILL-  AREA  .7 


.Insuring  continuity/  spread,  maintenance,  aad  transf 


Some  skills  and  understandings  needed  for  this  aspect  of^ 
chisnge  follow.  . 
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ERIO 


Creating  perception  of  responsibility  for  partibipatipn  in 
many  persons. 

Developing  indicated  degree  of 'general  support,  fot ^change. 
Developing  appreciation  by  others  of  work  of  participants 
who  neied'  support.  • 


s 


■9 


■  -  \ 


0"^        -  r 
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.  strategies. 


VociMSrial  Edu.cation/Specia4--Educatioti 
Service  Agreement 
Action  Plan.  " 


Targiet 
•Population 


T6  E!e- 
Acccin^liBhed 
by  'tDate)  . 
4 


Resources 
Needed 


Date : 

District  Contact  Person: 
T.Ai' facilitator!  '. 


Produptis)  I 
(If  Applicable) 
6 


Evaluation 
7 


ERIC 


